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The  Struggle  of  the  Tongues: 

The  South  African  Literary  Scene 

By  ANTHONY  DELIUS 


POLITICS,  even  “party”  politics,  have  set 
a  spur  to  literary  effort  since  the  days 
of  the  Ancients,  Chinese  and  Greek. 
Aristophanes  poked  fun  at  his  opponents  on 
the  stage,  Dante  imagined  tortures  for  them 
in  his  Inferno,  and  Swift  expanded  and 
contracted  them  in  a  tale  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  world  remember  but  which  the 
politicians  have  forgotten,  as  is  the  fate  of 
most  moral  tales.  But  it  has,  I  think,  been 
left  to  the  twentieth  century  consciously  to 
systematize,  fully  to  regularize,  this  illicit 
relationship  between  {xditics  and  litera¬ 
ture.*  Indeed,  it  seems  at  least  a  limb  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  (which  has  a  Left  and 
a  Right  hand,  like  all  gotxl  spirits)  that  re¬ 
lations  which  used  to  be  exciting  and  im¬ 
proper  should  be  given  the  deadening  sanc¬ 
tion  of  official  recognition.  At  the  sriuthern 
tip  of  Africa,  in  a  land  which  stands  mid¬ 
way  between  West  and  East,  midway  be¬ 
tween  civilization  and  barbarism  as  well, 
and  offers  the  world  a  microcosm  of  all  its 
most  wearisome  problems,  the  attractions 
of  political  impropriety  and  the  blessings 
of  state  encouragement  in  letters  are  being 
tested  out  in  a  singular  manner.  For  a 
language  which  began  in  rebellion,  rode  to 
victory  with  a  party’s  emergence  to  power, 
and  now  enjoys  wide  prditical  respectabil¬ 
ity  and  active  state  sponsorship  is  compet¬ 
ing  with  one  which  has  fallen  from  smug 
overlordship  into  astonished  resistance.  The 
first  is  a  triumphant  David,  the  second  a 

•This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  wtjrlH's  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editors. 


fallen  Samson  whose  strength  may  be  re¬ 
turning  along  a  strange  way  of  history. 
And  beyond  are  other  languages  now  stir¬ 
ring  in  what  commentators  universally 
salute  as  the  “troubled  soil  of  South  Africa.” 

There  are  some  parallels,  though  un¬ 
likely  to  meet  even  in  eternity,  between  the 
Irish  and  the  South  African  literary  situa¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  language  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  political  struggles 
which  have  occupied  the  country  on  one 
[Kipulation  stratum  since  the  South  African 
War  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  As  in  Eire, 
tension  has  developed  between  the  language 
of  a  small  concentrated  group  of  repub¬ 
licans,  actively  self-conscious  and  striving 
to  create  a  different  culture,  and  English, 
the  language  of  srime  260,000,000  people, 
carelessly  scattered  about  the  world,  and, 
until  recently,  not  very  intense  about  their 
culture.  There  is,  however,  one  great  and 
significant  difference  between  Erse  and 
Afrikaans,  the  language  of  the  early  Dutch 
and  French  settlers  of  South  Africa.  Erse 
is  a  European  language  re-emerging  from 
the  golden  shadows  of  a  rich  antiquity; 
Afrikaans  is  actually  a  new  language,  new 
both  to  Europe  and  to  Africa,  and  probably 
the  youngest  language  in  the  world.  It  is 
sjxjken  by  1,500,000  “European”  Afrikaners, 
and  by  about  i,ooo,ofK)  half-casts,  the  “Col¬ 
oured  Community”  of  the  Union.  It  in¬ 
herits  no  great  body  of  culture  from  the 
remote  past,  no  ancient  legends  of  “old, 
far-off,  unhappy  things.”  Its  heroes,  myths, 
forms,  and  traditions  have  been  figmented 
and  given  shape  in  a  past  which  nudges  the 
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present,  by  wanderings,  war,  statecraft,  ora¬ 
tory,  and  literary  effort  over  the  last  century 
or  so.  The  poetic  tradition  is  barely  half  a 
century  old  in  Afrikaans,  and  the  greatest 
flowering  of  this  language-maker  and  lan¬ 
guage-shaper  in  the  new  tongue  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Of  course,  Afrikaans  is  not  an  example 
of  spontaneous  generation.  Its  rcKJts  go 
back  to  the  time  when  it  started  off  as  the 
Dutch  spoken  by  some  market-gardeners 
and  small  scale  ranchers  at  the  Cape  re¬ 
freshment  station  for  sailors  rounding 
Africa  three  hundred  years  ago.  Today 
Afrikaner  and  Netherlander,  and  even 
more  so  a  Fleming,  can  understand  one 
another  well  enough  if  they  listen  atten¬ 
tively.  But  in  the  three  centuries  since 
South  African  Dutch  was  marooned  on 
the  last  headland  of  the  Darkest  Conti¬ 
nent,  it  has  been  subjected  to  an  unusual 
assortment  of  influences,  to  the  Malayan 
of  artisan-slaves,  African  aboriginal  dia¬ 
lects,  the  French  of  Hugenot  immigrants, 
the  English  of  later  conquerors,  and  scraps 
of  passing  Portuguese.  But  these  have  had 
an  insignificant,  barely  noticeable  effect 
beside  the  greatest  influence  of  all,  the 
human  individual  isrdated  from  the  con¬ 
tinuous  censorship  of  civilization  and  edu¬ 
cational  systems,  the  continuance  of  philo¬ 
logical  change  in  the  cultural  vacuum  of 
the  veld.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coastal 
barrier  of  mountains,  beyond  easy  reach  of 
the  troublesr)me  government  at  Cape 
Town,  the  Bible  and  the  intermittent 
preacher  were  the  only  authorities  on  lan¬ 
guage.  The  great  natural  piety  of  the 
Afrikaner  probably  made  it  seem  quite 
right  that  there  should  be  some  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  language  of  these  authori¬ 
ties  and  that  used  in  ordinary  domestic 
intercourse,  in  the  dusty  daily  business  on 
the  veld,  and  the  bcllowings  at  oxen  and 
barbarians.  Thus  it  was  that  Afrikaans,  al¬ 
though  a  “European”  tf)ngue,  became  a 
reservoir  of  verbal  impressions  of  the  Africa 
that  men  found  about  them.  Into  it  tum¬ 
bled  the  omnipresence  of  the  sky,  the  alter¬ 


nating  drought  and  flood,  the  powdery 
dust  and  gnarled  bushes,  faint  flowers,  vleis 
and  long-grass,  the  dark  peoples,  great 
beasts  and  strange  birds. 

Beside  its  first  rude  and  apt  vitality  the 
Dutch  of  early  officials  and  the  English  of 
later  ones  sounded  staid  and  alien.  As  the 
landscape  became  increasingly  dotted  with 
White  foreigners  indulging  in  every  form 
of  stupidity,  the  original  White  inhabitants 
of  the  country  drew  together,  communing 
in  their  anxiety  and  disapproval  by  means 
of  the  tongue  that  distinguished  them  from 
all  the  other  White  men  of  the  world.  Their 
language  became  more  and  more  con¬ 
sciously  their  own,  a  badge  of  their  unique¬ 
ness,  of  their  secret  knowledge  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  world,  and  of  their  determination 
not  to  be  forced  into  strange  ways,  absorbed, 
or  bastardized.  So  that  even  if  the  Boers 
and  the  British  had  not  clashed,  militarily 
and  pr)litically,  all  the  way  down  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  there  would  still  have  ex¬ 
isted  the  tension  between  English  and  Afri¬ 
kaans,  which  is  as  great  today  as  it  ever 
was.  A  world  language,  with  all  the  world’s 
literature  and  interest  readily  available  in 
it,  and  bringing  all  the  world’s  disturbing 
new  influences  with  it,  was — and  is — an 
ever-present  threat  to  the  existence  of  Afri¬ 
kaans,  which  has  to  live  alongside  it.  As 
education  and  more  sophisticated  tastes 
spread  among  the  Afrikaners  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  English  became  greater,  and  the 
advance  of  oral  and  printed  Afrikaans  had 
to  be  assured  by  continuous  campaigning, 
through  the  First  Language  Movement  and 
the  Second  Language  Movement.  These 
campaigns  ranged  through  the  whole  spec¬ 
trum  of  national  life,  from  the  political 
front  propagating  the  old  republican  ideal 
to  the  cultural  front  pushing  out  towards 
new  horizx)ns  of  the  spirit.  All  was  linked 
together  hy  a  jealous,  restless,  and  acri¬ 
monious  demand  for  a  prf>per  regard  for 
Afrikaans.  It  was  only  after  the  coming 
to  power  of  the  first  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1924  and  the  official  recognition  of 
Afrikaans  that  the  campaigners  could  re- 
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lax  ever  so  slightly,  and  creative  minds 
begin  to  roam  further. 


It  was  just  about  at  this  point  that  Afri¬ 
kaans  received  another  challenge  from  Eng¬ 
lish  that  was  subtle  and  yet  more  active 
than  mere  size  and  ubiquity.  It  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  too,  that  some  believe  today  to  have 
been  one  of  the  influences  that  triggered 
the  rapid  achievements  of  Afrikaans  in  the 
Thirties  and  Forties.  About  1924  there  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  green  hazes  of  “Loyal 
Little  Natal,”  the  fourth  and  most  reluc¬ 
tant  province  of  the  Union,  a  young  English 
South  African,  writing  verse  of  the  most 
amazing  vigor  and  refreshing  imagery.  He 
was  Roy  Campbell,  who  that  year,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  published  The  Flam¬ 
ing  Terrapin,  probably  the  most  sustained 
pyrotechnical  display  of  imagery  in  English 
of  this  century.  It  celebrated  the  great 
cleansing  of  the  spirit  to  be  found  in  the 
primeval  powers  of  man  and  the  universe, 
and  kicked  a  modern  world  grown  seedy 
with  civilization  sharply  in  the  ribs.  From 
then  on  there  was  trouble  in  all  the  literary 
departments  of  the  land,  mostly  housed  in 
the  richer  suburbs  and  the  universities. 
Campbell  danced  a  sort  of  frenzied  taran¬ 
tella  of  criticism  among  all  the  rcs|Tcctablc 
but  deadly  dull  conservers  of  culture  in  the 
land.  Attracting  kindred  spirits  like  Wil¬ 
liam  Plomer  and  Laurens  van  der  Post,  he 
hurled  defiance  at  all  smugness  and  medi- 
f)crity  in  the  arts,  wrote  lamp<x>ns  and 
satires,  catapulted  abuse  in  a  hundred  well- 
deserved  directions,  and  gave  no  {)cacc  or 
quarter  to  the  amateur  savants,  academic 
{K)etastcrs,  and  easily-named  philostjphers 
who  ruled.  At  the  same  time  he  continued 
to  write  his  remarkable  poetry,  much  of 
which  was  published  during  1930  in  the 
l>est  first  lxK)k  of  verse  to  be  put  out  by  any 
South  African,  Adamastor.  But  by  that 
time  there  were  signs  that  the  C^ampbellian 
tornado  had  blown  itself  out  on  South  Afri¬ 
can  soil,  and  was  looking  for  fresh  fields 
to  disturb. 


Roy  Campbell  was  more  reforming  than 
revolutionary.  He  fluttered  dovecots  rath¬ 
er  than  overturned  them.  In  poetry  his  pur¬ 
pose  seemed  to  startle  and  restate  in  tradi¬ 
tional  forms,  and  not  break  into  new  coun¬ 
tries  of  technique  and  thought,  though 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  fundamental 
thought  to  be  found  in  Campbell’s  verse 
than  is  commonly  believed.  Of  poetry  in 
Africa  he  wrote: 

My  task  demands  a  virgin  muse  to  string 
A  lyre  of  savage  thunder  as  I  sing. 

Of  poets  in  Africa  he  wrote: 

True  sons  of  Africa  arc  we. 

Though  bastardised  with  culture. 
Indigenous,  and  wild,  and  free. 

As  wolf,  as  pioneer  and  vulture — 

Yea,  though  for  us  the  vision  blearing 
No  membrane  nictitates  the  light. 

Though  we  arc  cursed  with  sense  and 
hearing 

And  doubly  cursed  with  second  sight. 

Still  doomed  that  skyward  screech  to  hear 
That  haunted  us  in  youth. 

We  shall  grow  terrible  through  fear 
We  shall  grow  venomous  with  truth  .  .  . 
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Yet  he  was  ux>  restless,  too  eager  to  em¬ 
brace  the  world,  to  linger  long  in  search  of 
the  “virgin  muse”  or  grow  “venomous  with 
truth”  of  a  purely  local  character.  But  he 
did  at  least  make  an  immediate  break  with 
the  slightly  elderly  English  which  was 
standard  argot  of  the  average  South  African 
versifier.  Alsr^  besides  speaking  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  time,  he  began  to  inscribe  the 
features  and  minutiae  of  his  surroundings 
into  his  imagery,  imagery  which,  for  all  his 
great  talent,  every  now  and  then  just  misses 
turning  into  symbol.  He  wrote  of  the  cobra. 

Whose  lips  with  fan^^s  arc  delicately 
antlered, 

Whose  coils  are  volted  with  electric 
power  .  .  . 

There  was  also  “The  acacias  fleece  of  gold” 
round  which  “The  great  Zambezis  wreathe 
their  a>ils”  and  much  else  Ijcsides.  But  he 
was  too  impatient  to  follow  up  these  begin¬ 
nings  and  t(K)  soon  he  was  gone. 

In  the  twenty  years  since  Roy  Campbell 
said  farewell  “To  All  that  1  have  hated  and 
adored,”  his  country  has  known  him  only  by 
distant  detonations,  occasional  Ixxiks  of 
verse  and  brilliant  translations  from  the 
French  and  Spanish  poets.  His  first  effect 
upon  his  English-s{)caking  compatriots  was 
a  disappointing  one.  The  tcKsin  he  sounded 
caused  other  men  of  talent  to  follow  his 
physical  example  and  flee  the  country, 
rather  than  face  the  difficulties  of  their  art 
ufx)n  their  own  ground.  No  doubt  they 
felt  the  cultural  urge  which  Eliot,  Pound, 
and  Campbell  felt  towards  a  civilization 
more  deeply  founded  and  richly  tapestried 
than  at  home.  Charles  Madge,  R.  N.  Currie, 
Norman  Clothier,  Prince,  Plomer,  and  now 
David  Wright  have  left  the  country  as  poets, 
apparently  never  to  return — and  never  to 
accomplish  very  much  in  the  {X)ctic  line 
overseas,  either.  For  an  English-speaking 
group  f)f  scarcely  one  million  strong  tf)  lose 
more  than  half  a  dozen  possible  poets  in 
less  than  one  generation  is  disastrous  for 
all  standards  of  writing  among  them,  and, 
to  my  mind,  a  loss  to  English  writing  gen¬ 
erally.  For  one  sorry  result  of  this  erosion 


of  talent  has  been  the  continued  delay  of 
English  in  South  Africa — in  a  very  literal 
sense — to  come  to  terms  with  its  environ¬ 
ment.  Whereas  any  of  the  better  Afrikaans 
[xjets  seems  automatically  able  to  evoke, 
with  his  poetic  left  hand  as  it  were,  the  sight 
and  sound  of  the  terrestrial  background 
against  which  his  spirit  moves,  the  English 
poet  rarely  achieves  this  atmospheric  ease, 
indeed  rarely  achieves  atmosphere  at  all.  It 
is  true  that  the  elder  prx:ts,  the  blind  mis¬ 
sionary,  A.  S.  Cripps,  and  the  ex-banker, 
F.  C.  Slater,  did  even  more  than  Campbell 
to  point  the  way,  especially  Slater  in  his 
Drought  and  Darh^  Fol/(,  written  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  But  even  these  are  not  .scrolled 
with  the  consonants  of  local  nuance  and 
vowels  of  local  characteristic,  with  a  whole 
ready  alphabet  of  South  African  reference 
as,  say,  for  instance,  the  work  of  that  most 
typical  of  the  Afrikaans  elder  poet.s,  “To- 
tius.”  When  “Totius”  wrote  a  little  allegory 
of  the  crushing  of  his  people  by  the  British 
in  the  South  African  War,  a  constant  theme 
in  all  Afrikaans  poetry,  he  turned  to  the 
typical  roadside  thorn  tree.  It  was  ridden 
down  by  a  great  wagon  when  small, 

And  yet  that  little  thorn-tree 
came  slowly  right  again, 
dropping  across  its  gashes 
the  balm  of  its  own  gum. 

— but  the  old  scar  became  greater  with 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  Truth,  a  great 
Frenchman  remarked,  lies  in  the  nuance. 
Poetic  truth  is  built  upon  the  nuances  of 
exact  symbol  and  imagery.  If  a  poet  does 
not  search  for  that  basic  exactness  in  his 
immediate  earth,  as  a  Shakesfieare  or  a 
Whitman  did,  he  is  likely  to  go  on  just 
missing  the  truth — and  conviction — wher¬ 
ever  he  may  be.  That  is  the  reason  why  so 
much  of  the  poetry  written  in  English  in 
South  Africa  seems  to  l>e,  however  impres¬ 
sive,  just  a  little  off  key,  with  the  result  that 
ever-widening  circles  of  South  African 
writing  in  English  seem  to  make  an  im- 
{lerfect  register,  except  in  a  few  happy  cases 
growing  more  numerous  of  late.  This  sym¬ 
bolic  derangement  has  faulted  and  impov- 
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crishcd  innumerable  prose  works  which 
might  have  added  something  to  the  general 
body  of  English  writing.  Of  course,  as  an 
additional  deterrent  to  literary  adjustment, 
there  is  the  unnerving  pressure  of  the  great 
primitive  mass,  which  makes  the  edges  of 
our  civilization  here  so  shabby  and  even 
the  centerpieces  a  little  threadbare.  The 
primitive  or  elementary  may  offer  a  refresh¬ 
ing  spectacle  to  a  Gauguin  or  a  Lawrence 
who  has  had  a  bellyful  of  civilization,  but 
to  watch  it  daily  in  the  economic  throes  of 
becoming  civilized  has  an  insidious  effect 
both  on  intellect  and  conscience.  Its  con¬ 
stant  recurrence  seems  to  threaten  one  with 
cultural  dowdiness  and  intellectual  monot¬ 
ony.  Better,  then,  not  to  remain  peering 
into  such  a  scene  for  its  true  inwardness, 
but  rather  flee  to  where  English  is  more 
easily  spoken,  culture  more  easily  worn. 

To  Afrikaners  their  language  offers  no 
handy  route  of  physical  escape.  The  mf)st 
powerful  instrument  in  obtaining  their 
dominance  in  South  African  affairs,  it  is 
also  the  key  that  locks  them  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  Only  there  is  Afrikaans  sjx)ken  or  read. 
However  much  an  Afrikaans  prjct  or  writer 
may  feel  debilitating  ennui  at  South 
Africa’s  permanent  state  of  cultural  and 
political  crisis,  he  can  only  escape  from  it 
temporarily.  He  must  always  return  to  face 
it,  to  live  out  whatever  moral  or  cultural 
sentence  he  passes  on  it.  It  is  probable  that 
this  pressure  to  make  a  decision  on  the  spot 
has  induced  the  finest  Afrikaans  poet  to 
emerge  so  far,  N.  P.  Van  Wyk  Louw,  to  tra¬ 
vel  from  Nietzsche  to  Metaphysics  in  a  curi¬ 
ous  effort  to  withdraw  from  his  people  and 
their  problems  and  yet  be  of  them.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  poem  which  established  his  repu¬ 
tation,  an  epic  in  five  parts,  Raf{a,  deals  with 
the  eternal  tussle  between  the  things  of  the 
spirit  and  the  animal  in  man.  It  is  worked 
out  in  the  isolation  of  a  small  tribe  in  the 
Congo,  a  locale  2,000  miles  from  South 
Africa.  However  this  may  be,  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  Twenties  there  had  already  appeared  in 
South  Africa  four  Afrikaans  p^>cts  of  not¬ 
able  stature,  “Totius,”  Jan  Cilliers,  Eugene 


Marais,  and,  greatest  of  them  all,  Louis 
Leipoldt.  All  of  them  sUxkI  up  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  South  African  war,  faced  their 
people  with  the  tragedy  of  their  jx)sition 
but  gave  them  the  spiritual  heart  to  rebuild 
and  restore.  Leijxildt,  a  medical  doctor,  had 
the  greatest  range  of  intellectual  tlcvelop- 
ment  of  any  South  African  ptxrt,  starting 
out  with  anguished  p>st-war  jx)ems  of  such 
considerable  [X)wer  as  Oom  Gert  Vertel  and 
going  on  and  on  to  a  calmer  world  outlook 
and  flirtings  with  oriental  philosophy.  But 
between  them,  these  four  poets  transmuted 
the  raw  material  and  many  harsh  realities 
into  a  primer  of  images  and  symbols  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  future  poetic  development 
in  the  country. 

Three  of  these  [x>ets  lived  on  well  into  the 
|x)ctic  generation  that  succeeded  them,  a 
generation  which  some  compare  in  activity 
and  significance  to  their  countrymen  to  the 
“Men  of  ’80”  in  Holland.  The  men  on 
whom  rests  the  main  credit  for  this  new 
ep<)ch  are  again  four  in  number,  the  broth¬ 
ers  W.  E.  (j.  Louw  and  N.  P.  van  Wyk 
Lf)uw,  Uys  Krige,  and  Dirk  Opperman. 
The  first  great  difference  between  this  later 
quartet  and  the  former  one  is  almost  that 
between  amateur  and  professional.  The 
earlier  poets  wrote  their  prxrtry  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  other  activities.  This  second 
wave  of  poets,  influenced  in  part  by  the 
whole-hearted  and  unflinching  devotion  of 
Roy  Campbell,  live  for  their  art  and  are 
wholly  absorbed  in  literature.  Secondly, 
though  all  of  them,  even  Uys  Krige,  start¬ 
ed  off  in  the  political  bosom  of  the  Nation¬ 
alist  Party,  they  have  turned  their  backs  on 
the  more  direct  patriotic  musings  and  mor¬ 
alizing  of  the  earlier  poets.  The  jxjem  be¬ 
came  “the  thing,”  and  patriotism  had  tf)  fit 
in  as  best  it  could,  if  it  could.  The  two  op¬ 
posite  poles  of  the  new  climate  they  brf)Ught 
to  Afrikaans  [xictry  are  the  poems  N.  P. 
van  Wyk  Ix)uw  and  those  of  Uys  Krige. 
Both  ptxrts  arc  away  from  South  Africa  at 
present,  and  have  minds  which  wander  rest¬ 
lessly  over  the  international  scene,  bfjth  in 
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its  cultural  and  pr>litical  fields.  If  Krige 
has  covered  more  ground  than  the  others, 
N.  P.  van  Wyk  Louw  has  struck  the  deep¬ 
er  rfx)ts.  Louw  has  examined  the  ills  of 
our  present  civilization  in  Ra^a,  an  inquis¬ 
itor’s  cruel  love  of  G(xl  and  man  in  D/e 
Hand  van  God  (“The  Hound  of  God”), 
the  thoughts  of  a  Roman  emp/eror  in  Ger- 
manicus,  the  spiritual  sufferings  of  one  of 
the  early  Portuguese  navigators  in  Dias. 
Uys  Krige  has  written  such  poems  as  Ro- 
mama,  with  its  refrain  of  “And  look,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Montboron  is  mad,”  Die  IJed  van 
Die  Fascistiese  Bomwerpers  (“Song  o{  the 
Fascist  liombers”),  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  pr/Jtests  written  about  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  in  any  language,  and  his  most  nostal¬ 
gic  px)em  ab(/ut  his  native  country  is  called 
The  Tram  Ode,  because  he  wrote  it  on  a 
tram  in  Marseilles,  Politically  they  differ, 
L/)UW  leaning  well  to  the  Right  and  Krige 
well  to  the  Left.  During  the  late  war  Lt/uw 
was  for  Hitler,  but  Krige  went  off  as  a  war 
corresptmdent,  was  captured,  and  spent  two 
years  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Italy.  In  verse 
l»uw  inclines  to  a  chiseled,  tautly  drawn 
formalism,  with  which  he  peers  down  into 
Ix/ttomless  fissures  or  ftKUsses  on  distant 
constellations.  Krige  tends  to  a  more  sprawl¬ 
ing  type  of  verse  at  his  best,  impassioned, 
enthusiastic,  and  impressionistic.  He  finds 
his  most  admired  poets  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  Louw’s  admiration  goes  to  the 
poets  of  the  Lowlands  and  Germany,  and 
indeed  the  regard  of  the  Dutch  and  Flem¬ 
ish  for  his  work  is  almost  as  great  as  that  in 
South  Africa.  And  lastly,  while  D)uw  sticks 
rigidly  to  verse,  literary  criticism,  and  some 
excursions  into  journalism,  ail  in  his  own 
language,  Krige  potters  about  with  verse 
and  fiction  in  English  as  well.  Other  inter¬ 
esting  jxjets  fall  between  them  like  I.  D.  du 
Plessis,  W.  E.  G.  D>uw,  and  Elisabeth 
Eybers,  whose  best  known  work  is  Die 
Stille  Au  ontuur  (“The  Quiet  Adventure”), 
a  cycle  of  poems  on  carrying  a  child.  The 
most  significant  poet  to  emerge  from  the 
new  poetic  weather  is  the  complex,  wide- 
ranging  Dirk  Opperman.  He  might  be 


called  the  psalmist  of  the  increasing  move¬ 
ment  of  Afrikaners  from  country  to  town, 
from  veld  to  city.  The  signs  were  already 
there  in  L/)Uw  and  Krige,  but  neon  lights 
and  robots  flicker  almost  continuously  in 
Opperman’s  work.  His  longest  sustained 
work  is  rather  a  very  long  ballad  than  an 
epic,  and  begins  with  s/jmething  as  un- 
Afrikaans  (these  “uns”  have  reached  us, 
too)  as  a  submarine  journey  to  spy  out  the 
new  South  Africa.  In  his  latest  work  Op¬ 
perman  is  mf)ving  towards  a  psychologically 
richer  but  more  esoteric  symbolism,  for 
which  he  draws  upon  wide  areas  of  time 
and  space.  After  Opperman  comes  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  younger  ptjets  of  whom  the  most 
promising  at  the  moment  is  G.  A.  Water- 
meyr.  For  them  ail  the  world  seems  slowly 
to  be  opening  as  their  oyster. 

It  seems  astonishing  that  Afrikaans 
drama  should  trail  so  far  behind  Afrikaans 
poetry.  While  notable  poets,  even  with  not¬ 
able  composers  like  Arnold  van  Wyk  to  set 
their  works  to  music,  were  emerging,  no 
playwright  of  any  pronounced  talent  ap- 
|)eared.  Afrikaans  dramatists,  like  spirits 
summoned  by  a  medium  subject  to  sudden 
doubt,  are  always  just  failing  to  materialize. 
No  matter  that  while  the  cinemas  were 
overwhelming  the  cities,  theater  was  kept 
alive  by  a  body  of  great-hearted  Afrikaans 
professionals  moving  from  one  small  coun¬ 
try  town  to  another,  no  matter  that  nearly 
all  the  poets  from  Leipoldt  to  Krige  have 
written  plays  continuously,  there  is  little 
viable  indigenous  drama  to  show  for  their 
activity.  W.  A.  de  Klerk,  the  novelist,  and 
Krige  both  show  signs  of  being  on  the  pf)int 
of  achieving  something  after  much  grrtping 
about  and  some  partial  successes.  Perhaps 
the  dramatist  in  South  Africa,  like  the  dra¬ 
matist  elsewhere  these  days,  is  ttx)  crowded 
by  history,  by  the  bewildering  sequence  of 
tragic  and  overshadowing  events,  to  sr/rt 
out  the  true  spiritual  pressure  points  with 
pr/tper  precision. 

While  the  Afrikaans  poets  were  widen¬ 
ing  their  focus,  new  English  poets  had  at 
last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must 
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remove  their  eyes,  momentarily,  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Learning  from  both  the 
old  and  the  new  Afrikaans  poets,  they  be¬ 
gan  the  task  of  changing  over  from  a  par¬ 
tially  borrowed  to  a  wholly  South  African 
symbolism  as  the  basis  of  their  work.  It 
was  not  a  sudden  revolution.  As  I  have  re¬ 
marked,  the  trail  had  been  blazed,  if  rather 
haphazardly,  by  their  predecessors.  Verses 
began  to  appear  with  a  new  sound  and  at¬ 
mosphere  : 

Hoarsely  a  cock  crows  from  a  dead  epoch 
gone  with  sunreddened  individualists 
and  days  that  were  colonial  afternoon  . . . 

The  best-known  of  these  newer  poets  is  the 
Karoo-bred  Guy  Butler,  36-year-old  Profes- 
sfjr  of  English  at  Rhodes  University.  De¬ 
spite  the  time-lag  in  the  display  of  Butler’s 
development  and  its  ttxj  obvious  deriva¬ 
tions  his  first  volume  of  verse.  Stranger  to 
Europe,  is  the  best  initial  volume  of  English 
poems  written  by  a  practicing  South  Afri¬ 
can  since  Adamastor.  His  awkward  and 
overcrowded  verse  drama,  The  Dam,  won 
the  Tercentenary  prize  for  an  English 
play,  and  certainly  aroused  interest  in  his 
future  as  a  playwright.  Between  the  btx)k 
and  the  play  his  verse  ranged  from 
A  scrap  of  shrapnel  through  the  trees 
Skids  on  the  stones  of  the  Roman  road 
Leading  to  Caesar’s  trisected  CJaul, 

Where  twilit  we  ate  mulberries. 

Stained  our  fingers,  felt  no  goad, 

To  be  going  and  getting  things  done 
at  all  .  .  . 
to 

All  over  Africa  the  drum  of  the  heart  is 
sounding. 

Your  heart,  my  heart.  Yours  is  a  steady 
pendulum 

Rocking  you  to  sleep;  and  on  their  farm 
Oom  Jan  and  Syhrand  breathe  from 
strong  deep  chests 

The  moonlit  air  that  smells  of  candle- 
smoke  .  .  . 

He  is  being  gradually  more  and  more  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  verse  drama.  There  are  other 
South  Africans  such  as  Roy  McNab  and 
Phyllis  Haring  whose  poetry  is  strength¬ 
ening  and  finding  surer  direction  with  each 
new  work.  All  about  them  there  is  great 


English  literary  activity  in  the  land,  es¬ 
pecially  in  verse  and  verse-drama  and  some¬ 
thing  good  may  yet  emerge  from  it. 

If  English  and  Afrikaans  poetry  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  cross-fertilized  one  an¬ 
other,  a  divorce  between  the  two  languages 
is  only  too  apparent  in  the  novels.  On 
neither  side  has  the  South  African  novel 
completely  broken  away  from  a  tendency 
to  moralize  or  proselytize — except  occa¬ 
sionally  as  in  The  Beadle  by  Pauline  Smith, 
or  in  some  of  C.  M.  van  den  Heever’s  Afri¬ 
kaans  novels.  On  the  Afrikaans  side  an 
anxiety  for  national  self-uplift  has  been  the 
too-besetting  virtue,  and  has  prf)duced 
btK>ks  in  which  there  is  much  com|>etent 
writing  but  practically  no  eminence.  The 
English  novels  have  been  much  more  no¬ 
ticeable,  because  the  better  ones  have  for 
half  a  century  now  always  been  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  ruling  racial  theories  in 
South  Africa.  They  have  been  the  main  ve¬ 
hicle  of  the  literary  protest  against  the  jx)- 
litical  and  srtcial  treatment  of  the  black  man. 
After  she  had  written  her  famous  Story  of 
an  African  Farm,  Olive  Schreiner  turned 
to  a  sharp  attack  on  Cecil  Rhodes  for  his 
murderous  crushing  of  the  Matabele— her 
Trooper  Peter  Hal^ett  of  Mashonaland. 
Since  its  publication  in  1897,  the  chief  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  better  type  of  South  Afri¬ 
can  English  novel  has  been  along  the  line 
of  passionate  consideration  of  what  one 
writer  called  “the  Black  man’s  burden  and 
the  Colored  person’s  lot.’’  The  main  varia¬ 
tions  on  this  theme  have  been  played  in  her 
rapid,  almost  staccato  prose  by  Sarah 
Gertrude  Millin,  extending  from  her  pre¬ 
war  God’s  Stepchildren  to  her  postwar  King 
of  the  Bastards.  As  the  world’s  attitude 
toward  color  prejudice  sharpened,  the  pro¬ 
test  strengthened  in  South  Africa.  The 
great  success  of  Alan  Baton’s  Cry  the  Be¬ 
loved  Country  beat  out  a  whole  covey  of 
new  “color  novel”  writers.  In  the  last  five 
years  we  have  had  from  South  African 
authors  alone  srjme  twenty  novels  on  the 
traditional  theme.  The  best  of  these  by  a 
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short  margin  is  Marris  Murray’s  The  Fire 
Raisers,  followed,  in  my  opinion,  by  Paton’s 
Too  iMte  the  Fhalarops,  and  sf)mc  of  the 
stories  in  Doris  Lessing’s  Five.  Daphne 
RfKike’s  third  novel.  Ratoons,  dealing  vio¬ 
lently  with  all  the  violence  and  sulphurous 
unease  of  race  relations  in  English-speaking 
Natal’s  sugar-cane  plantations,  shows  a 
marked  advance  in  characterization.  A  rare 
Odored  writer,  Peter  Abrahams,  has  also 
advanced  into  the  limelight  of  the  new  ac¬ 
tivity,  though  his  adoption  of  all  the  latest 
literary  tricks  rather  jars  the  reception  of 
his  story.  Fundamentally  more  attractive 
than  any  of  Abrahams’s  work  is  the  first 
novel  recently  published  by  another  Colored 
writer,  The  Bend  in  the  Road,  by  Katie 
Hendricks.  The  most  impressive  failure  is 
Blan/(et  Boy’s  Moon,  product  of  a  collabora¬ 
tion  between  a  white  radio-writer  and  a 
Hasuto  chief,  a  tremendous  story  unfor¬ 
tunately  written  in  an  imitation  Biblical 
style,  even  more  infuriating  than  the  pid- 
gin-Red  Indian  of  Hiawatha.  Though  all 
these  novels  together  contribute  a  massive 
attack  on  South  African  race  prejudices, 
many  of  them  are  ephemeral  as  literary 
works.  The  hopeful  indication  in  the  latest 
of  them  to  arrive  is  that  they  are  the  best 
written,  and  show  signs  of  an  examination 
of  human  conduct  in  greater  depth  and  on 
a  wider  front  than  hitherto.  And  one  of 
the  better  of  these  latter  novels  is  Sea  Hunt¬ 
ers  by  Frank  Robb,  who  leaves  the  color 
question  severely  alone  to  go  deep-sea 
fishing. 

The  best  English  prose  written  in  South 
Africa  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  cer¬ 
tainly  df)es  not  overshadow  the  work  of  the 
two  short-story  writers  who  began  their 
careers  in  that  pericxl.  Neither  of  these  writ¬ 
ers  is  particularly  concerned  with  color. 
The  first  is  the  late  (dead  at  the  age  of  46) 
H.  C.  Ifosman,  whose  Mafel^ing  Road  is  a 
little  masterpiece.  It  contains  stories  that  in 
atmosphere,  language,  ability  to  interweave 
humor  and  tragedy,  and  light,  almost  trans¬ 
parent  style  have  little  to  compare  with 
them  anywhere.  Into  his  English  he  intoned 


delicately  the  murmur  of  Afrikaans,  suit¬ 
able  for  tales  concerning  the  farming  people 
of  the  remote  Transvaal  district  of  Marico. 
The  other  writer  is  the  young  Nadine  Gor- 
dimer,  whose  work  has  already  appeared  in 
the  United  States  in  The  New  Yor/^er,  Har¬ 
pers,  and  a  volume  The  Soft  Voice  of  the 
Serpent.  Her  novel.  The  Lying  Days,  has 
been  everywhere  highly  praised;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  lxx)k,  however  admir¬ 
able  its  style,  consists  of  a  number  of  short 
stories  which  the  authoress  failed  to  com¬ 
bine  into  a  novel.  Her  writing  is  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  New  Zealander,  Katherine 
Mansfield,  and  the  American,  Eudora 
Welty.  Her  home  is  in  Johannesburg,  and 
her  stories  concern  that  disturbing  city  and 
its  environs. 

Of  course  the  darkest  part  of  the  Dark 
(Continent  for  the  white  man  is  the  black 
man’s  mind.  That  is  the  area  for  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  explorers  to  conquer.  liooks 
like  Wulf  Sachs’s  Blacl(  Hamlet,  a  brilliant 
account  of  the  author’s  friendship  with  an 
African  herbalist,  are  rare,  and  Hugh  Tra¬ 
cey’s  studies  of  African  music  arc  rarer  still. 
Hut  the  emergence  in  the  South  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  growing  body  of  literature  in  the 
Bantu  language,  however  small  it  may  be 
at  the  moment,  gives  great  promise  for 
widening  the  future  area  of  understanding 
and  appreciation.  The  Bantu  peoples  pos¬ 
sess  a  vast  body  of  myths,  fables,  and  aphor¬ 
isms,  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  which 
is  probably  richer  than  the  folk  literature 
of  cither  English  or  Afrikaans  St)uth  Afri¬ 
cans.  They  arc  the  owners  of  the  originals 
of  stories  which  became  Aesop’s  Fables  in 
Greece  and  the  Brer  Rabbit  stories  in  the 
States.  But  until  130  years  ago  not  one  of 
the  half-dozen  Bantu  languages  in  the 
Union  had  been  committed  to  writing. 
Since  then,  due  mainly  to  the  activities  of 
the  English  and  French  missionaries,  the 
necessary  dictif)narics  and  grammars  have 
been  drawn  up,  and  the  huge  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  all  of  the  8,ooo,(xx)  people  literate  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  with  varying  degrees  of  wis- 
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dom  and  efficiency.  But,  for  all  this  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  struggle  for  basic  literacy,  the 
Witwatersrand  University  has  managed  to 
assemble  eleven  volumes  in  the  “Bantu 
Treasury”  series,  seven  of  which  are  devoted 
to  vernacular  poetry.  Among  those  repre¬ 
sented  there  are  the  Zulu  poet,  B.  W.  Vila- 
kazi,  and  the  two  Xhosa  pjets,  J.J.R.  jolobe 
and  S.  E.  K.  Mejhayi.  Up  to  now  Bantu 
poetry  has  tended  to  the  btold,  picturesque, 
and  declamatory,  leaving  one  with  a  vista¬ 
like  impression.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Bantu  stand  close  to,  if  not 
still  in,  the  era  of  their  race  history  when 
{xjetry  was  a  public  service  art,  carried  out 
by  official  praisers,  the  Mbongos,  who  were 
forever  tracing  the  chief’s  ancestry  or  pro¬ 
jecting  his  glorious  past  upon  his  more 
glorious  future.  There  has  been  some 
Bantu  work  in  English:  H.  1.  E.  Dhlomo’s 
poem  The  Valley  of  a  Thousand  Htlls 
and  about  a  dozen  of  his  plays  arc  among 
the  most  meritorious.  English,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  Authorized  Psalms  and 
the  later  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare,  is 
the  dominating  influence  in  nearly  all 
Bantu  poetry  now  being  written.  But  if 
poetry  is  more  abundant  than  significant 
among  the  Africans,  a  definite  advance  has 
become  apparent  in  the  realm  of  vernacular 
novels,  slight  though  s(j  many  of  them  arc 
at  the  moment.  In  an  issue  of  Standpunte,  a 
literary  quarterly  serving  all  languages  in 
South  Africa,  Dr.  Shepherd  of  the  great 
African  training  center  of  Lovedale — where 
the  first  free  printing  press  in  Africa  was 
set  up  in  1H23 — tells  of  a  striking  novel  by 
A.  C.  Jordan,  an  African  writer.  It  is  called 
Ingqumbo  Yeminyanya  (“The  Wrath  of 
the  Ancestors”).  It  is  the  story  of  an  edu¬ 
cated  chief  returning  to  his  tribe  with  an 
educated  fellow-student  as  wife.  This  girl 
deliberately  flemts  the  barbaric  tribal  tra¬ 
ditions,  goes  bareheaded  in  public,  wears 
short  skirts,  and  so  on.  Then  “she  finally 
horrifies  everybody  by  killing  the  tribal 
snake.”  A  series  of  disasters  falls  upon  the 
tribe,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  chief,  his 
wife,  and  others  in  “a  veritable  bkxxl-bath.” 


It  gives  a  deep,  penetrating  glance  into  a 
fabulous  country  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  an  underworld  that  has  remained  with 
mankind  since  civilizations  began  to  accu¬ 
mulate. 

Dr.  Shepherd  quotes  a  Bantu  critic  as 
remarking,  “A  man  can  be  a  leader  without 
ever  appearing  on  public  platforms,  by  in¬ 
spiring  and  guiding  the  race  through  books 
.  .  .  'I'hc  solidarity,  progress,  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  race  dcjKrnd  ujxjii  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  literature.”  There  is  the 
voice  of  nationalism  in  African  literature, 
and  it  sounds  remarkably  like  that  which 
we  heard  from  nationalism  in  Afrikaans 
literature  more  than  forty  years  ago.  If 
there  is  a  development  even  half  as  rapid 
among  the  Bantu  in  one  language  group  or 
another  as  there  has  been  in  Afrikaans,  we 
may  have  another  language  staking  its 
claim  for  dominance  in  the  present  African 
tower  of  Babel.  At  the  moment  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  Afrikaans  in  so  many  spheres  of 
influence  in  the  South  encourages  some  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  it  will  one  day  be 
lingua  franca  of  a  civilized  Africa.  Others, 
more  desjxjndent,  see  some  rudimentary 
bastardized  patter  like  “F'anakalo”  or 
“Kitchen  Kaffir”  l>cing  used  for  transconti¬ 
nental  contacts,  though  Africa’s  pride  in 
language  alone  is  likely  to  prevent  this.  The 
jxjssibility  that  English  may  conquer  its 
third  continent  and  lx;comc  the  linking  line 
of  communications  for  ail  Africans,  white, 
black,  or  colored,  is  not  one  that  I  entirely 
rule  out.  It  has  started  putting  down  its 
tap-r(Xit  and  bearing  its  ItKal  flowers  later 
than  Afrikaans,  Portuguese,  French,  Swa¬ 
hili,  or  Arabic.  But  it  is  becoming  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  stir  and  murmur  of  the 
whcile  great  land-mass  can  best  be  heard. 
Nationalism  possesses  us  from  Algiers  to 
Algoa  Bay,  but  every  n<jw  and  then  in  Eng¬ 
lish  one  catches  the  cadence  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  It  is  the  writer  of  English  in  South 
Africa,  or  of  South  African  origin,  who  is 
most  fully  conscious  of  that  wider  com¬ 
monwealth  of  man  and  geography. 

Capetown 


English  Canadian 
Literature,  1929-1954 


By  NORTHROP  FRYE 

AN  ADA*  is  such  a  huge  and  sprawling 
country  that  only  a  tremendous  effort 
of  will  has  made  and  kept  it  a  single 
environmental  unit.  It  has  a  prodigious 
interior  but  almost  no  coast  line,  and  hence 
has  had  nothing  to  ajrresptjnd  to  the  At- 
lantic  seaboard  culture  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  the  handicap  of  two  languages;  it  has 
an  almost  uninhabited  wilderness  in  North¬ 
ern  Ontario  separating  the  East  from  the 
West;  and  it  exists  in  practically  one  di¬ 
mension,  like  a  bigger  Chile.  With  all 
this,  its  primary  problems  of  communica¬ 
tion  have  long  overshadowed  the  secondary 
ones  connected  with  culture  and  literary 
expression.  Up  to  the  First  World  War, 
English  Canada  was  a  scattered  series  of 
British  colonies,  of  which  only  those  close 
to  Toronto  and  Montreal  could  get  far 
enough  alxjve  the  cultural  subsistence  level 
to  keep  a  literary  output  going.  After  1918 
the  colonial  phase  of  Canadian  culture  be¬ 
gan  to  give  way  to  a  more  distinctive 
growth,  in  which  the  pioneering  art  was 
landscajK  painting.  American  influences 
slowly  began  to  appear  beside  British  ones, 
and  Ixjth  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Twenties 
and  the  depression  of  the  Thirties  English 
Canadian  culture  began  to  assume  the  ap- 
(Krarance  of  northern  spurs  of  the  United 
States — the  Maritimes  of  New  England, 
Ontario  of  the  (jreat  Lakes  region,  the 
Canadian  West  and  Pacific  coast  of  their 
American  counterparts. 

With  the  Second  World  War  a  tremen¬ 
dous  growth  of  industry,  the  rise  of  air 
transport,  and  the  exploiting  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  deep  in  the  north  brought  about  a 
further  change  in  the  Canadian  spirit.  Since 

*Tbu  article  U  part  of  our  $urvey  of  the  world's  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— TAf  Editorr. 


1812,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Canada 
has  been  not  a  foreign  invader  but  its  own 
geography,  and  with  the  overcoming  of 
this  the  feeling  of  expectancy  abtjut  Cana¬ 
dian  culture  has  been  given  a  new  con¬ 
creteness  and  immediacy.  Canadian  intel¬ 
lectuals  have  always  been,  for  the  most  part, 
cultural  nationalists,  fostering  a  Messianic 
hope  that  something  of  major  importance 
is  just  about  to  happen  in  Canada,  but  they 
have  never  been  more  so  than  at  present. 

The  foregoing  may  help  to  explain  a 
fact  that  might  otherwise  puzzle  an  out¬ 
sider.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years 
the  most  impressive  literary  achievements 
in  English  Canada  have  not  been  in  the 
imaginative  fields,  but  in  scholarship.  The 
bulk  of  this  scholarship  has  been  Canadian 
in  reference.  Canadian  history,  and  the 
new  techniques  of  study  provided  by  the 
social  sciences,  constitute  a  scholarly  basic 
industry  in  Canada,  paralleling  the  rise  of 
“American  civilization”  studies  across  the 
border.  Similarly,  Canadian  critics  no 
longer  contribute  essays  to  small  periodicals 
under  the  title  “Is  There  a  Canadian  Lit¬ 
erature?”  The  question  itself  may  be  as 
relevant  as  ever,  but,  whatever  the  answer, 
Canadian  poems  and  short  stories  are  an¬ 
thologized  and  literary  histories  and  bibli¬ 
ographies  are  appearing,  along  with  some 
critical  monographs.  The  best  of  the  latter 
are  E.  K.  Brown’s  On  Canadian  Poetry 
(1944)  and  W.  E.  Collin’s  The  White  Sa¬ 
vannahs  (1936);  the  most  recent  history  of 
Canadian  literature  is  Desmond  Pacey’s 
Creative  Writing  in  Canada  (1952);  an  ex¬ 
haustive  annual  survey,  including  French 
and  other  languages,  has  been  provided  by 
“Letters  in  Canada,”  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly,  since 
•935'  Tentative  beginnings  toward  Cana¬ 
dian  literature  courses  have  been  made  in 
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universities.  As  yet,  all  this  activity  is  large¬ 
ly  sociological:  Canadian  culture  is  studied 
because  it  is  the  actual  cultural  environ¬ 
ment,  not  because  it  presents  cultural  phe¬ 
nomena  of  world-wide  importance.  But  if 
such  phenomena  do  appear — and  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  a  country  with  such  pulpwood 
resources  must  produce  great  literature 
sooner  or  later  is  probably  quite  a  sound 
one — a  critical  and  scholarly  apparatus  has 
been  set  up  which  is  ready  to  receive  it. 

English  Canadian  poetry  up  to  1929  was 
dominated  by  what  had  then  become  the 
cliches  of  English  Romantic  and  Victorian 
poetry.  Apart  from  Whitman,  there  was 
little  American  influence,  and  the  American 
poetic  renaissance  that  began  around  1912 
was  unfelt  in  Canada  for  a  long  time.  The 
most  strikingly  original  of  Canadian  [K>ets, 
E.  J.  Pratt,  began  his  productive  career  in 
the  Twenties,  somewhat  late  in  life.  A  New¬ 
foundlander  by  birth,  he  chose  the  unfash¬ 
ionable  heroic  narrative  for  his  medium  and 
tales  of  shipwreck,  whale  hunts,  and  extrav¬ 
agant  maritime  fantasy  for  his  themes.  The 
narrative  has  always  been  a  favorite  form 
of  expression  in  Canada,  but  Pratt  gave  it 
zest  and  bounce,  a  humor  and  a  hy{>crbole 
that  were  all  his  own.  In  a  series  of  [K>ems 
climaxed  by  The  Titanic  (1935)  and  Br^- 
hoeuj  and  His  Brethren  (1940),  he  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  the  dominating  personal¬ 
ity  in  Canadian  fx>etry,  and  as  almost  the 
only  important  connecting  link  between  the 
old  school  and  the  newer  writers.  His  Col¬ 
lected  Poems  apjKared  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  1944,  essen¬ 

tially  new  in  his  work  has  succeeded  it.  His 
later  fKtsition  as  a  sort  of  unofficial  Cana¬ 
dian  poet  laureate,  devtxing  himself  mainly 
to  themes  of  national  heroism,  has  not  been 
an  unmixed  blessing  for  his  purely  pctic 
reputation.  But  in  few  parts  of  the  world 
today  can  we  find  a  poet  so  genuinely  popu¬ 
lar,  in  the  classical  and  uncondescending 
sense  of  the  word,  as  Pratt  is  in  Canada. 

In  the  year  1936  a  small  and  stjmewhat 
belated  publication  entitled  New  Provinces 


indicated  the  rise  of  a  new  group  of  poets, 
representing  more  international  influences, 
and  showing  less  of  the  poetry  of  facile  ro¬ 
mantic  and  patriotic  formulas  that  had 
come  to  be  called  the  “maple  leaf  school.” 
The  contributors  to  this  volume  included 
Pratt  himself,  in  a  new,  quieter  and  more 
subtle  lyrical  vein,  Leo  Kennedy,  A.  j.  M. 
Smith,  A.  M.  Klein,  E.  R.  Scott,  and  Robert 
Finch.  Leo  Kennedy,  whose  The  Shroud- 
tng  (1932)  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
volumes  of  poetry  in  the  period,  gave  an 
original  turn  to  the  waste-land  and  death- 
and-resurrection  themes  popularized  by 
Eliot,  but  has  unfortunately  written  little 
poetry  in  recent  years.  A.  J.  M.  Smith,  who 
also  has  published  very  little  since  his  News 
of  the  Phoenix  (1943),  showed  the  influence 
of  metaphysical  pjets,  the  later  Yeats,  and 
an  attraction  to  what  he  called,  in  a  phrase 
his  critics  were  quick  to  seize  on,  “difficult, 
lonely  music."  Abraham  Klein  has  been 
declared  to  be  the  finest  Jewish  poet  of  the 
century,  and  his  Hath  Not  a  few  (1940) 
and  Httleriad  (1944)  ^he  Rabbini¬ 

cal  spirit  of  erudition,  humor,  kindliness, 
and  charity  under  pathological  and  mean¬ 
ingless  hatred.  He  refused,  however,  to 
settle  into  this  ethnical  mould,  and  The 
Rocl{ing  Chair  (194H)  is  full  of  brilliant 
and  sympathetic  studies  of  French  Canada, 
stJine  of  them  written  in  a  curious  bilingual 
vocabulary  which  is  one  of  the  liveliest  po¬ 
etic  experiments  yet  made  in  the  country. 
F.  R.  Scott,  whose  Overture  apjxrared  in 
1945,  is  more  ptditically-minded;  his  }K)ems 
combine  a  sharp  stKial  awareness  with  a 
kind  of  intellectual  austerity  that  is  difficult 
to  characterize.  Robert  Finch,  a  professor 
of  French,  has  brought  some  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  symbolisme  to  his  Poems  (1946) 
and  The  Strength  of  the  Hills  (i94l<).  All 
of  the  above  except  Kennedy,  and  including 
Pratt,  are  university  professors,  mainly  at 
Toronto  and  McGill,  and  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  criticism  as  well.  A.  J.  M.  Smith’s 
A  Bool^  of  Canadian  Poetry  (1943)  is  the 
best  and  most  scholarly  anthology  of  Cana¬ 
dian  poetry.  Klein  has  published  a  strange 
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symbolic  novel  called  The  Second  Scroll 
(1951),  a  tale  of  modern  Zionism,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  what  seems  a  definitive 
critique  of  Joyce’s  Ulysses. 

Of  those  who  Ijelong  to  the  New  Prov¬ 
inces  generation,  themgh  not  to  their  group, 
the  most  notable  are  two  British  Columbia 
(XKts,  Dorothy  Livesay  and  Earle  Birney. 
'I'he  former  was,  during  the  Thirties,  the 
Canadian  [xx:t  mcist  deeply  touched  by  the 
moral  and  |xjlitical  challenges  presented  by 
the  rise  of  Fascism  and  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  1  he  latter  has  in  some  respects  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Bratt  tradition,  bcjth  in  his  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  narrative  genre,  as  in  his 
remarkable  jx^cm  David  (1942),  and  in  his 
attraction  to  national  themes,  though  he 
makes  much  more  use  of  satire  than  Pratt. 
Now  Is  Time  (1945),  The  Straits  of  Anian 
(1948),  and  Trial  of  a  City  (1952)  are  his 
later  volumes  of  |XK:try;  he  has  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  novel,  a  war  satire  in  the  picaresque 
tradition,  called  Turvey  (1949).  Lrmis 
Mackay,  who  has  also  lived  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  has,  in  his  Viper's  Bugloss  (1938) 
and  The  Ill-Tempered  Lover  (1948)  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  best  verse  satire  and  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  “anthology  pieces”  in 
Canadian  {x>etry. 

In  a  still  later  group,  Patrick  Anderstjn 
has  shown,  in  The  White  Centre  (1946) 
and  The  Color  as  Nailed  (1953),  a  gift  for 
pastoral  lyric  somewhat  akin  to  that  of 
Dylan  1  homas,  who  has,  of  course,  influ¬ 
enced  him.  In  Douglas  LePan’s  The 
Wounded  Prince  (1948)  and  The  Net  and 
the  Sword  (1953)  the  tone  is  more  romantic 
and  elegiac,  and  the  chief  influence  Eliot; 
the  earlier  lxM>k  deals  with  the  Canadian 
landscape  and  the  later  one  with  the  Ital¬ 
ian  campaign,  in  which  the  poet  served. 
Djuis  Dudek  is  the  center  of  an  active  Mont¬ 
real  group  of  fxKts  whose  main  interests 
are  social  and  realistic,  though  his  East  of 
the  City  (1946)  still  represents  his  best 
work.  The  most  gifted,  subtle,  and  tech¬ 
nically  expert  of  all  the  younger  Canadian 
poets,  Margaret  Avison,  has  appeared  in 
Poetry  and  elsewhere,  but  her  work  has  not 


yet  been  published  in  a  single  volume. 

In  drama  there  is  less  to  report;  there  has 
been  an  extraordinary  amount  of  dramatic 
activity,  but  the  number  of  good,  indige¬ 
nous  stage  dramatists  is  very  small.  In  the 
earlier  period  the  most  serious  dramatist 
was  Gwen  Pharis,  who  lives  in  Alberta  and 
whose  plays,  the  best  of  which  are  perhaps 
Still  Stands  the  House  (1938),  Har¬ 
vest  (1939),  and  Stampede  (1946),  usually 
have  a  Western  setting.  Mf>re  recently  Rob¬ 
ertson  Davies,  an  Ontario  essayist  and  news- 
pajwr  editor,  has  given  us  in  Fortune  My 
Foe  (1948),  Fros  at  Breal^fast  (1949),  and 
At  My  Heart’s  Core  (1950),  the  last  on  the 
1837  Rebellion,  a  series  of  lively  topical  plays 
with  unusually  literate  and  urbane  dialogue. 
John  Coulter  is  perhaps  more  an  Irish  than 
a  Canadian  dramatist,  except  for  a  play  on 
the  Riel  Rebellion  (1950),  which  may  well 
be  his  best  work. 

Every  aspect  of  Canadian  culture  has 
been  affected  by  the  enormously  beneficent 
influence  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation.  However  one  may  criticize  the 
CBC  in  detail,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  without  the  steady  employment  it  has 
given  to  writers,  actors,  musicians,  and  com¬ 
posers,  and  without  its  consistent  efforts  to 
guide  as  well  as  reflect  popular  taste,  Cana¬ 
dian  culture  would  be  in  a  desperate  state. 
American  influences  are  frequently  decried 
in  Canada:  This  is  not  the  result  of  any 
chauvinistic  or  anti-American  feeling,  but 
arises  from  the  simple  jocrception  that  Can¬ 
ada’s  position  is  such  that  it  gets,  culturally, 
all  the  disadvantages  of  being  sto  chose  to 
the  United  States  without  sharing  in  the 
imjiortant  comjoensations.  The  CBC>  is  one 
of  the  major  defenses  behind  which  a  Cana¬ 
dian  culture  can  survive.  And  nowhere  has 
the  radio  been  so  important  as  in  the  field 
of  drama.  Lcn  Peterston,  Lister  Sinclair, 
Tommy  Tweed,  Bernie  Braden,  Joseph 
Schull,  Graham  Ferguson  are  a  few  whose 
names  are  household  words  in  Canada,  and 
who  have  provided  a  consistently  superior 
brand  of  radio  drama  in  every  genre.  E)oro- 
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thy  Livcsay’s  Call  My  People  Home  (1950) 
and  Earle  Birncy’s  brilliant  fantasy  Trial  of 
a  City  (1952)  arc  jxictic  dramas  written  for 
radio.  The  radio  has  exploited  and  publi¬ 
cized  the  narrative  talents  of  Pratt  also,  and, 
through  its  poetry  readings,  it  has  not  only 
increased  the  audience  of  younger  {x>cts,  but 
encouraged  them  to  think  in  less  involuted 
terms  than  they  might  do  if  their  commu¬ 
nication  were  confined  to  the  {)rintcd  page. 

In  the  field  of  fiction,  the  short  stories 
represent,  on  the  whole,  a  higher  level  of 
competence  than  the  novel.  Here  again  we 
have  to  recognize  the  influence  of  the  radio 
as  a  medium  for  reading  stories  aloud.  Two 
g(K)d  collections  arc  Desmond  Paccy’s  A 
Boo\  of  Canadian  Short  Stories  (1949)  and 
Canadian  Short  Stories  edited  by  Rolx;rt 
Weaver  and  Helen  James  (1952).  The  for¬ 
mer  is  historical  and  comprehensive,  but 
most  of  the  stories  belong  to  the  last  twenty- 
five  years;  the  editors  of  the  latter  arc  CBC 
producers,  and  the  stories  in  their  b(X)k  were 
written  for  radio. 

The  Canadian  novelist  who  is  perhaps 
best  known  outside  Canada  is  Mazo  dc  la 
Roche,  whose  long  “Jalna”  scries  of  stories 
began  in  1927.  The  formidable  family  with 
which  these  b(X)ks  deal  is  well  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  colonial  phase  of  Canadian  de¬ 
velopment,  and  of  the  ability  of  well-to-do 
families  during  that  phase  to  live  apart 
from,  and  almost  in  defiance  of,  the  real 
life  of  the  nation  around  them.  There  arc 
not  many  other  gfX)d  jxjpular  novelists. 
There  is  in  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  a  volum¬ 
inous  romance  factory  turning  out  histori¬ 
cal  talcs  of  all  sorts  and  jjcriods:  tales  of 
the  French  and  Indian  wars,  of  the  early 
days  in  Quebec,  of  pioneer  life  in  Ontario, 
of  adventure  in  the  far  North,  of  the  intri¬ 
cate  relationships  between  Canadian  fauna 
and  the  nature-faker.  Occasionally  a  his¬ 
torical  novel  of  genuine  literary  merit  turns 
up — an  example  is  Thomas  Raddall’s  Hts 
Majesty’s  Yanf^ees  (1942) — but  the  bulk  of 
such  work  consists  of  antiquarian  informa¬ 
tion  on  filing  cards  interspersed  with  erotic 


stimuli.  The  serious  novel  in  Canada  is 
therefore  frequently  marked  by  a  militant 
realism,  an  emphatic  underlining  of  the 
contemporary  relevance  of  the  theme. 

The  most  impressive  figure  in  Canadian 
fiction  before  1929  was  Frederick  Philip 
Grove,  who  produced  some  extraordinary 
descriptive  writing  and  some  rather  more 
maladroit  fiction,  mostly  with  a  Western 
setting.  His  fame  was  obscured  by  an  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  world  which  bordered  on  per¬ 
versity — it  is  said  that  he  would  have  been 
the  pioneer  of  naturalistic  fiction,  antedat¬ 
ing  even  Dreiser,  if  he  had  understood  the 
prejudice  of  publishers  against  huge  manu¬ 
scripts  handwritten  on  both  sides  of  the 
page.  After  1929  he  lived  in  Ontario,  and 
his  novel  ’Two  Generations  (1939)  has  an 
Ontario  setting.  His  last  work  was  the  awk¬ 
ward,  unsuccessful,  yet  hauntingly  power¬ 
ful  allegorical  fantasy,  The  Master  of  the 
Mill  (1944). 

Fiction  of  the  prairies  has  manifested  a 
number  of  lively  and  readable  variations  on 
what  used  to  be  profanely  called  the  “no 
fun  on  the  farm”  formula.  Frederick  Niven, 
a  writer  of  brilliant  promise,  used  both 
Canadian  and  Scottish  settings;  his  Story 
of  ’Their  Days  (1939)  is  one  of  his  best 
works.  Edward  McCxjurt’s  Music  at  the 
Close  (1947)  and  Home  Is  the  Stranger 
(1950)  and  W.  O.  Mitchell’s  remarkable 
Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind  (1947)  alsr)  be¬ 
long  to  the  West,  as  dtxrs  Henry  Kreisel’s 
’The  Rich  Man  (194H),  which  has  a  Vien¬ 
nese  setting,  and  is  gencrically  an  exj>ertly- 
turned  German  Novelle  written  in  English. 
In  British  Qdumbia,  Ethel  Wilson,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  Hetty  Dorval  (1947),  The  Innocent 
’Traveller  (i(>49),  and  'The  Equations  of 
l^ve  (1952),  is  the  leading  fiction-writer. 
She  is  less  a  “Canadian  novelist”  than  a  very 
good  writer  who  hap[)ens  to  live  in  Canada, 
and  is  better  known  outside  the  country 
than  in  it.  Roderick  Haig-Brown’s  On  the 
Highest  Hill  (1949)  records  an  unusually 
sensitive  and  intimate  communion  with  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  famous  British  Columbia 
painter  Emily  Carr  produced  in  Klee  Wycl{^ 
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(1941)  the  best  collection  of  essays  and  de¬ 
scriptive  pieces  that  appeared  in  Canada 
during  the  period  under  review. 

In  the  East,  Morley  Callaghan  had  by 
1929  established  himself  as  perhaps  the  best 
short-story  writer  in  Canadian  fiction;  a 
collection  of  his  stories,  under  the  title  Now 
That  April's  Here  (1936),  is  still  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  best  work.  He  has  been  less  con¬ 
sistently  successful  in  the  novel,  although 
Such  Is  My  Beloved  (1934),  They  Shall  In¬ 
herit  the  Earth  (1935),  and  More  Joy  in 
Heaven  (1937)  are  head  and  shoulders 
above  everything  contemporary  with  them 
in  Canadian  writing.  After  a  long  silence, 
Callaghan  returned  to  the  novel  in  a  half- 
symbolic,  half-realistic  tale  of  mean  streets 
in  Montreal,  The  Loved  and  the  Lost 
(1951),  a  work  of  impressive  if  not  wholly 
realized  strength.  Hugh  Maclennan,  a  Mar- 
itimer,  began  his  career  with  a  lively  story 
of  the  Halifax  explosion.  Barometer  Ris- 
ing  (1941),  and  followed  it  with  a  more 
ambitious  study  of  religious  and  cultural 
conflicts  between  English  and  French  in 
Quebec,  Two  Solitudes  (1945)1 
most  deeply  interesting  of  Canadian  novels 
for  Canadian  readers.  A  similar  conflict 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  in  Montreal  forms 
the  theme  of  Gwethalyn  Graham’s  Earth 
and  High  Heaven  (1944),  and  the  conflict 
of  white  and  half-breed  the  theme  of  Chris¬ 
tine  van  der  Mark’s  In  Due  Season  (1947). 
Other  excellent  one-shot  novels  are  Sel- 
wyn  Dewdney’s  Wind  Without  Rain 
(1946),  a  story  of  the  totalitarian  trends  in 
education  that  masquerade  as  progressive, 
and  Ernest  Buckler’s  violent  and  somber 


We  have  received  the  hru  Ueferung  of  Deuttche 
BiUiogruphie/Zntichnften  1945-1952  issued  by  Buch- 
hiindler-Vereinigung  GmbH  from  Frankfurt  a.M.  and 
edited  by  the  Deutsche  Bibliothek  in  the  same  city. 
Ilie  first  part  of  the  work  is  to  comprise  a  systematic 
lut  of  titles.  In  its  completed  form  it  will  represent 
the  bibliography  of  all  periodicals  published  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  well  as  of  German  language  periodicals  pub- 
luhed  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries. 
Tliorough  and  reliable  coverage  makes  this  an  indis¬ 
pensable  reference  work. 


ule  of  Nova  Scotia,  T he  Mountain  and  the 
Valley  (1953).  Of  war  novels,  among  the 
best  arc  Ralph  Allen’s  Home  Made  Ban¬ 
ners  (1946)  and  Hugh  Garner’s  Storm  Be¬ 
low  (1949).  The  latter’s  The  Yellow 
Sweater  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
one-man  collection  of  short  stories  since  the 
Callaghan  book  referred  to  above. 

As  the  above  catalogue  implies,  there  is 
much  eloquent  and  intelligent  writing  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Canada,  without  anything  as  yet 
having  achieved  the  kind  of  greatness  that 
would  raise  a  different  set  of  standards  al¬ 
together.  English  Canada  offers  the  writer 
a  restricted  market,  but  a  maximum  of  rec¬ 
ognition  within  it,  along  with  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  expand  into  the  whole  English-rcad- 
ing  world.  Canada’s  ptisscssivc  attitude  to 
its  literature  is  frankly  provincial,  but  the 
assumption  that  such  provincialism  is  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere  wrong  is  merely  an 
assumption  based  on  a  different  kind  of  pro¬ 
vincialism.  It  would  be  wrong  if  it  tried  to 
limit  the  variety  of  Canadian  writing  to  a 
few  acceptable  formulas,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  this  in  Canada,  but  the  philistine 
resistance  to  imaginative  literature  seems  to 
be  gradually  weakening.  The  result  is  a 
body  of  work  which  is  partly  a  miscellany 
with  no  definite  characteristics,  except  that 
it  hapjiens  to  be  Canadian  by  one  definition 
or  another  of  that  word,  and  partly  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  recognizable  type  of  English 
literature  which  is  steadily  growing  in  ar¬ 
ticulateness  and  jx>wer. 

Toronto 

M  M 

According  to  the  World  Handbool^  of  Translations 
Germany  U  leading  in  the  publication  of  traiulationi 
from  world  literature.  In  1953  there  wai  a  world  total 
of  18,139  translations;  1,469  of  these  were  into  Ger¬ 
man,  the  accent  being  on  fiction  and  verse  with  924 
works. 

During  1954,  the  Library  of  Congress  passed  two 
landmarks  in  its  history — the  appointment  of  the 
Ilth  Librarian  of  Congress  in  155  years  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  its  10  millionth  book. 


French  Canadian  Literature 
Enters  a  New  Era 


By  W.  E.  COLLIN 

Nationalism  has  always  been  the  ac¬ 
tive  principle  of  French-Canadian 
literature.*  Lay  writers  as  well  as 
religious  leaders  have  spent  themselves  in 
an  effort  to  keep  alive  such  ideas  as  sur¬ 
vival,  defense  of  a  cultural  heritage,  the 
providential  mission  of  the  French  race  in 
America.  An  economist  like  the  late 
Edouard  Montpetit  might  be  recognized 
as  a  nationalist  by  his  military  approach  to 
economic  problems.  Economic  science,  for 
Montpetit,  was  a  question  of  engaging  “na¬ 
tional  energies”  in  a  campaign  of  “economic 
conquest”  and  he  thought  of  the  language, 
religion,  and  traditions  of  his  people  as 
“bastions”  calculated  to  protect  them  against 
an  alien,  Anglo-American  culture.  For 
forty  years,  from  1902  till  his  death,  the 
national  critic.  Mgr  Camille  Roy,  never 
wearied  of  telling  writers  that  their  duty 
was  to  serve  the  national  cause. 

A  new  situation  has  arisen  and  a  new 
climate  of  thought  now  exists.  First  of  all, 
Quebec  has  become  industrialized.  The 
cities  have  drawn  masses  of  pct>ple  from 
the  country  so  that  today  two-thirds  of  the 
population  dwell  in  Quebec  City,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Montreal;  and  the  province  is 
the  least  agricultural  of  all  the  provinces  in 
Canada.  Even  nationalists  now  recognize 
that  the  land  is  not  altogether  suitable  for 
farming,  that  the  province’s  wealth  lies  in 
its  forest  and  mineral  resources,  that  their 
country  calls  them  to  be  foresters  and 
miners.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  French 
Canadian  who  fought  in  recent  wars,  in 
Europe  and  Korea,  is  a  different  kind  of 

*Thi»  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world's  various 
futional  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Edttou. 


man  from  the  French  Canadian  whose 
mind  was  nourished  exclusively  on  nation¬ 
alist  doctrines.  War  novelists  like  Bertrand 
Vac  {Deux  portes  .  .  .  une  adresse,  1952) 
have  made  it  clear  that  soldiers,  scarred  and 
old  before  their  time,  returned  to  their 
homeland  to  find  it  stagnant,  unevolved; 
lately  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  death  they 
felt  they  were  “strangers  among  friends.” 
Some  such  experience,  no  doubt,  led  Andr^ 
Giroux  {Le  gouffre  a  toujours  soif,  1953) 
to  make  a  psychological  discovery  of  some 
importance;  that  suffering  is  a  piercing 
light,  that  fear-ridden  man  is  a  clairvoyant 
who  sees  the  essential  mysteries  behind  the 
masks  that  civilized  humans  habitually 
wear. 

The  general  consequence  of  industriali¬ 
zation  and  military  service  has  been  a  real¬ 
ization  on  the  part  of  the  French  Canadian 
that  he  is  a  North  American,  that  his  life 
and  destiny  are  inseparable  from  the  life 
and  destiny  of  other  men  who  inhabit  the 
North  American  continent.  In  the  eco¬ 
nomic  field  it  is  obvious  that  the  bastions 
have  fallen,  that  the  presence  of  Anglo- 
American  man  is  a  supremely  important 
fact  in  Quebec  today.  It  might  indeed  be 
maintained  that  the  French-Canadian 
writer’s  new  modes  of  thought,  his  new 
feelings  towards  his  cultural  heritage,  the 
new  fictional  arts  he  has  created,  are  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  acquaintance  with  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  neighlxjrs  on  this  continent. 

Until  recently,  novelists  followed  lines 
laid  down  by  Louis  Hemon  in  his  famous 
btx>k  Maria  Chapdelaine,  1916,  a  prose  idyll 
of  peasant  life  in  the  Lake  St.  John  region 
north  of  Quebec.  H^mon  recapitulated  an 
old  lesson:  It  is  the  French  Canadian’s  pa- 
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triotic  duty  to  resist  the  temptation  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  the  manufacturing  cities  of  New 
England  which  promise  amenities  and  lux¬ 
uries  unknown  on  Quebec  farms.  After 
fiemon  the  religious  imagination  invented 
anathemas  and  offered  blessings.  I'hc  scjil 
of  Quebec  was  “sacred”;  the  farmer  who 
left  it  was  a  “deserter”;  the  farmer  who 
stayed  and  lived  on  it  was  a  saint.  Tcnlay, 
when  most  |)cople  live  in  cities,  the  national¬ 
ist  movement  takes  young  couples  from  the 
cities  and  establishes  them  in  the  uncleared 
regions  of  the  north,  expects  them  to  mul¬ 
tiply  there,  build  a  parish,  extend  the  French 
and  Catholic  civilization  their  fathers  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  south.  This  adventure, 
known  as  “adonization,”  is  favored  by 
priests  and  premiers.  Fiction  of  this  type, 
in  the  hands  of  a  sensitive  writer  like  L^o- 
Faul  Desrosiers  who  has  a  Franciscan  feel¬ 
ing  of  intimacy  with  nature,  can  be  very 
alluring.  In  contrast  with  life  in  a  great 
city  like  Montreal,  life  in  the  Laurentian 
Mountains,  with  windows  o|>en  to  the 
sights,  sounds,  and  aromatic  odors  of  that 
lovely  country,  assumes  the  form  of  a  per¬ 
fect  lyric  {Sources,  1942),  and  no  doubt  the 
Memon  tradition  has  had  a  long  life  because 
it  is  the  lyrical  expression  of  deepest  na¬ 
tionalist  thought.  This  lyricism  is  also  the 
secret  of  Felix-Antoine  Savard’s  charm  as 
a  writer.  After  calling  attention  to  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  laboring  in  the  service  of  foreign 
capitalists,  helping  to  turn  trees  into 
pa{)er  {Menaud  Maitre  Draveur,  1937),  he 
sang  the  joys  of  life  in  the  northern  regions 
made  famous  by  Hemon.  Then  he  com- 
|M)sed  an  idyll  (La  minuit,  1948)  of  sancti¬ 
fied  existence  in  a  country  parish  shut  in 
Itetween  mountains  and  river  and  from 
which  rumors  of  proletarian  unrest  in  the 
great  cities  are  religiously  excluded.  The 
jxxrtry  of  Anne  Hebert  in  Le  tombeau  des 
rots,  1953,  where  it  is  a  question  of  a  heart 
l)eing  shut  in  with  its  pain — in  a  garden, 
an  inner  court,  a  closed  ror)m — is  an  ex¬ 
quisite  expression  of  the  tragedy  of  this  ex¬ 
perience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  novels 
of  Germain  Guevremont  {Le  survenant. 


1945;  Marie-Didace,  1947)  describe  the  de¬ 
cline  and  death  of  the  patriarchal-agricul¬ 
tural  tradition.  The  best  novelists  today, 
however,  squarely  face  the  problems  of  city 
life  and  are  frankly  critical  of  nationalist 
theses. 

The  writers  who  founded  the  magazine 
La  Relbve  in  1934  were  disillusioned  men. 
Rol)crt  Charbonneau,  novelist  and  publish¬ 
er,  claimed  the  right  of  the  French-Cana- 
dian  novelist  to  look  abroad  for  his  mcxlels, 
to  the  United  States,  even  to  Russia.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  new  age,  too,  in  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  hero  as  a  man  engaged  in  a 
combat  with  the  world,  with  the  devil,  and 
with  Gtxl,  a  conception  which  extended  his 
vision  beyond  nationalist  man  to  man  in 
general.  In  the  light  of  this  conception 
Charbfjnneau  saw  his  |x:ople  as  a  colony 
of  small  men  and  cried:  “Where  are  our 
great  men.?  Where  is  our  Napoleon? 
Where  is  our  Cure  d’Ars?”  and  so  started 
a  search  for  spiritual  grandeur  which  is  still 
going  on.  It  is  an  ironic  search,  on  the  part 
of  nationalist  and  new-age  writer  alike.  The 
young  nationalist  historian  Guy  Fregault, 
for  example,  has  found  a  special  sort  of 
grandeur  that  he  can  call  Canadian;  but  it 
is  the  grandeur  of  the  governors  of  the 
Old  Regime,  a  grandeur  that  was.  And 
Roger  Lcmelin’s  hero  is  the  tragi-comic 
figure  of  an  imjxjtent  man  in  search  of 
grandeur.  Another  of  the  1954  group, 
Francois  Hertel,  shfxik  the  dust  of  Quebec 
off  his  shoes  and  went  to  live  in  Paris.  The 
atmosphere  of  conformism  in  the  province 
stifled  him.  His  dialogues,  his  paradoxical 
mtxle  of  expression,  reveal  an  enigmatic, 
religious  soul  torn  by  inner  strife,  incerti¬ 
tude,  and  despair.  Every  popular  new  phil¬ 
osophy  — Personalism,  Existentialism — is 
pressed  into  the  service  of  his  anguish.  He 
now  takes  malicious  delight  in  holding  up 
French-Canadian  provincialism  to  the 
mcxking  laughter  of  the  Parisian  crowd. 

The  title,  Ameritfue  Fran^aise,  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  review  founded  in  1941  by  Pierre  Bail- 
largeon  plainly  declared  the  will  of  his 
group  to  look  beyond  the  bastions.  The 
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present  editor,  Madame  Andree  Maillet,  an 
imaginative  writer  with  cosmopolitan 
vision,  lately  published  a  novel.  Profit  tie 
I'orignal,  1952,  in  which  she  trod  roughly 
over  the  sacred  land  of  Quebec  armed  with 
the  idea  of  a  vital,  adventurous  life  of  which 
the  moose,  monarch  of  the  Canadian  bush, 
is  the  symbf)!. 

The  best  critical  intelligence  today  is 
found  in  the  men  who,  in  1951,  launched 
Lm  Nouvclle  Revue  Canadienne:  Pierre 
Daviault,  Rene  Garneau,  Jean-Pierre  Houle, 
Guy  Sylvestre,  Roger  Duhamel.  What 
marks  this  review  as  a  venture  in  a  new 
climate  of  thought  is  the  recognition  that 
Canada  is  a  country  with  two  cultures.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  that  French  Canadians 
and  English  Canadians  have  been  brought 
together  in  a  French-Canadian  review.  Syl¬ 
vestre  did  this  in  Gants  dtt  del,  a  de  luxe 
review  he  kept  alive  for  three  years,  1945- 
1946.  As  Sylvestre  believed  that  a  work  of 
art  expresses  the  divine  spirit  of  the  artist, 
he  welcomed  men  who  brought  a  spiritual 
message  regardless  of  their  country  of  ori¬ 
gin.  Men  from  English  Canada,  United 
States,  South  America,  and  France  met  in 
the  pages  of  his  magazine. 

Daviault,  the  leader  of  the  group,  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  era  has  ended  and  a  new  age 
begun.  “When,”  he  writes,  “at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Korean  incident,  our  country, 
like  so  many  others,  actively  engaged  in  an 
intervention,  it  entered  into  a  new  age.” 
He  believes  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
two  world  wars  “hardly  rippled  the  surface 
of  the  stagnant  [xxd  of  our  collective  sen¬ 
sibility.”  Why  the  stagnation  “No  catas¬ 
trophe  has  ever  shaken  our  human  founda¬ 
tions  in  our  country,”  he  exclaims.  That  is 
why  “our  mere  shadow  of  a  literature  is 
ST)  little  informed  by  the  human.”  A  scan¬ 
dal  to  national  historians,  Daviault  gives 
credence  to  Lr)rd  Durham’s  “report”  on 
the  Canadian  situation  a  century  or  more 
ago.  “In  this  regard,”  he  writes,  “one  might 
repeat  a  celebrated  word:  we  are  a  people 
without  a  history  and  that  is  why  we  are  a 
happy  people — but  it  is  an  empty  happi¬ 


ness.”  The  men  of  this  group  judge  the 
literary  productions  of  their  time  by  one 
rule:  the  human.  By  the  same  rule  they 
judge  their  situation  as  Frenchmen  in 
America.  For  Daviault,  their  situation 
means  isolation.  As  an  official  translator 
at  Ottawa  and  author  of  works  on  trans¬ 
lation  he  is  conscious  of  language  as  a  bar¬ 
rier.  French  Canadians  are  isolated  in 
America  by  their  language.  There  may  be 
something  culturally  congenial  in  South 
America,  but  that  continent  is  farther  away 
than  Europe.  Daviault  is  inclined  to  think 
with  Ringuet  the  novelist  that  Mexico  may 
be  the  only  truly  American  civilization,  but 
he  is  certain  that,  in  view  of  the  Indian  in¬ 
gredient  in  Mexican  culture,  Canadian  and 
Mexican  cultures  cannot  merge.  He  feels, 
UK),  that  the  culture  of  the  United  States, 
fouruled  on  puritanism  and  dcmr)cracy,  is 
alien.  Bastions  can  turn  into  canyons.  With 
a  sadly  enlightened  conscience  Daviault 
faces  the  situation  in  Canada. 

Rene  Garneau  throws  the  group’s  for¬ 
mula  into  high  relief  by  pkacing  it  against 
the  national  formula.  He  is  aware  that 
many  critics  still  maintain  with  Mgr  Ca¬ 
mille  Roy  that  the  mission  of  a  writer  is  to 
serve  the  national  cause,  yet  he  proclaims 
his  conviction  that  “a  more  broadly  human 
inspiration  must  animate  our  writers  and 
does  indeed  animate  the  best  of  them.”  He 
thinks  especially  of  Robert  Elie,  nf)velist 
and  art  critic,  and  Roger  Duhamel,  essayist 
and  publisher.  In  them  he  finds  “a  dis¬ 
interested  idea  of  man,”  “a  concern  with  the 
human  akin  to  that  upon  which  great  liter¬ 
atures  have  founded  their  greatness.”  This 
schfK)l  of  writers,  he  reminds  us,  “appeared 
after  1940,  that  is,  at  a  moment  when  (Cana¬ 
dians  of  French  sj)eech  had  grKxl  and  tragic 
reasons  to  believe  that  they  were  charged 
with  a  mission  of  humanism,  in  a  world 
where  the  traditional  humanism  of  France 
could  no  longer  express  itself.”  In  closing 
a  long  review  of  Robert  Elie’s  novel  Im  fin 
des  songes,  1950,  Garneau  pronounced  this 
judgment:  “I  see  in  him  the  one  writer 
among  us  who  has  rediscovered  certain  im- 
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portant  secrets  of  the  great  tradition  of  the 
French  psychological  novel,  that  tradition 
which  opens  without  difficulty  upon  the 
universal  and  the  human.”  Reviewing  a 
book  of  poems  by  a  young  French  Cana¬ 
dian,  Pierre  Trottier’s  Le  combat  contre 
Tristan,  1951,  Garneau  noted:  “Trottier  is 
still  far  from  the  mastery  which  our  great 
poet  of  English  speech,  Douglas  Le  Pan, 
displayed  in  his  first  brmk;  his  poetry  is  less 
detached  from  personal  experience  and  less 
universal  than  Alain  Grandbtiis’s  poetry.” 
That  critical  language  is  new  in  French 
Canada  because  it  recognizes  the  coexist¬ 
ence  of  two  cultures  and  because,  in  its 
work  of  judging  poetic  values,  it  has  re¬ 
placed  the  old  notion  of  service  with  the 
new  notion  of  the  human  and  the  univer¬ 
sal.  During  the  prexess  of  this  change 
regionalism  has  gone  by  the  board,  together 
with  the  corres|X)nding  sch(x)l  of  painters, 
“the  Group  of  Seven,”  who  “arbitrarily 
chose  lakes  and  forests  in  the  great  north 
as  types  of  Canadian  nature,”  as  Garneau 
remarks.  “By  admirably  rendering  the  si¬ 
lence  and  sr)litude  of  those  landscapes  they 
created  a  national  painting,”  but,  he  adds, 
“literature  demands  the  presence  of  man.” 
And  it  is  true  that  a  new  generation  of 
painters  has  arisen  who  know  not  national 
painting.  The  vital  spirits  today  arc  men 
who  bridge  the  gulf  between  Europe  and 
America.  Alfred  Pellan,  who  lived  many 
years  in  France,  is  more  akin  to  Matisse 
than  to  the  Group  of  Seven.  Emile  Bor- 
duas  is  constantly  in  hot  water  because  Ab¬ 
stractionism  and  Surrealism  are  offenses  to 
the  national  conscience. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
that  the  air  has  been  cleared  by  a  wave  of 
self-analysis.  Frustrated,  infolded  souls,  the 
writers  find  themselves  using  defensive 
methods  to  overcome  a  feeling  of  insecurity, 
affecting  an  attitude  of  superiority  to  coun¬ 
teract  a  feeling  of  reduced  dignity;  in  short 
they  feel  split  by  base  passions  and  a  desire 
to  rise  above  the  parish  spirit  to  a  condition 
of  purity  and  spiritual  unity.  From  the  view¬ 


point  of  literary  art  the  situation  has  a  rare 
potentiality  of  tragic  irony.  The  love  which 
Trottier  celebrates  in  his  poetry  has  the  tra¬ 
gic  colors  of  his  country’s  divisions.  She  is 
a  lady  “whose  tangled  locks  float  on  the 
waves  of  different  religions  and  different 
languages,  blown  about  by  contradictory 
winds  which  make  her  afraid  of  being  unit¬ 
ed  in  love.”  The  division  of  cultures,  from 
which  national  historians  seemed  to  draw 
the  satisfactions  of  exalted  dignity,  has  pro¬ 
vided  this  poet  with  two  tragic  themes,  the 
impossibility  of  love  and  the  attraction  of 
death,  themes  which  he  exploits  with  the 
aid  of  the  old  romance  of  Tristan  and  I  scut. 
For  the  novelist  Jean  Filiatrault  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  past  is  the  grandeur  of  “sterile 
lands,”  the  grandeur  of  a  blazing  hatred 
which  passes  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  For  Eugene  Cloutier,  another  young 
writer,  the  various  persons  in  his  soul — for 
his  soul  is  split  into  many  “witnesses” — 
cry  out  that  the  name  of  the  impossibility 
of  love  is  jealousy. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  the  best  novels 
today  that  they  are  urban,  proletarian  or 
bourgeois;  they  have  an  inner  truth  which 
was  born  in  a  s^xcial  psychic  climate.  They 
are  animated  by  a  deep  revulsion  against 
human  misery.  Recalling  his  boyhood  in 
the  poor  parish  of  St.  Sauveur  in  Quebec 
City,  Roger  Lemelin  has  written:  “Un¬ 
happiness  and  poverty  and  humiliation  and 
intolerance  infuriated  me  so  much  that  I 
could  have  killed  a  lot  of  people.  In  fact, 
for  years  I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  nightmare  in  which  I  am  hiding  from 
detectives  looking  for  the  criminal  who 
killed  a  certain  man  years  ago.”  That  night¬ 
mare  terrifies  the  hero  in  his  latest  novel, 
Pierre  le  magnifitfue,  1952.  Out  of  revulsion 
Lemelin  creates  various  new  Canadian 
kinds  of  irony:  ironies  of  retrospective, 
prospective,  and  alcoholic  vision;  the  irony 
of  the  grandeur  of  a  resentful  man’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  rise  above  the  parish  spirit  (Au 
pied  de  la  pente  douce,  1944),  gran¬ 

deur  of  a  home  divided  between  nationalist 
parents  and  American  children  (Les 
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Plouffe,  1948).  Pierre’s  “magnificence”  is 
that  of  a  knight-errant  driven  crazy  and 
rendered  impwtent  by  a  feeling  of  guilt.  The 
supreme  irony  is  that  Pierre  is  seduced  by 
the  outward  splendor  of  a  Church  which, 
like  himself,  is  “gnawed  at  its  core  by  the 
cancer  of  mediocrity.”  The  heroine  of  the 
book,  Fernande,  represents  the  vision  of  a 
happiness  beyond  the  law  and  the  hierarchy, 
but  Pierre  cannot  possess  Fernande  since 
his  madness,  like  that  of  Francois  in  Clou¬ 
tier’s  story,  is  nothing  more  than  a  base 
passion :  jealousy. 

In  his  so-called  “black  novels”  (Evad^  de 
la  nuit,  1951;  Poussi^e  sur  la  ville,  1953) 
Andre  Langevin  turns  in  revulsion  from 
bourgeois  morality  to  the  life  he  finds  in 
restaurants;  but  the  truth  is  that  this  young 
author,  in  his  middle  twenties,  is  seeking  a 
more  vital  ideal  than  that  of  bourgeois  so¬ 
ciety.  His  heroine,  a  girl  with  flaming  red 
hair,  is  a  goddess  of  adventure,  the  spirit 
of  risk  deified.  Langevin’s  books  drama¬ 
tize  the  suffering  of  moral  metamorphosis, 
the  agony  involved  in  changing  from  a 
morality  of  security  to  a  morality  of  risk. 

Gabrielle  Roy  has  no  illusions  regarding 
city  life.  She  grew  up  in  St.  Boniface,  Mani¬ 
toba.  Latest  to  arrive  in  a  prcxression  of  in¬ 
fants  her  father  called  her  his  “little  mis¬ 
ery”;  she  was  so  puny  he  despaired  of  her 
life.  Her  best-known  book,  Bonhetir  d' occa¬ 
sion,  1945,  widely  acclaimed  in  English- 
speaking  circles  as  The  Tin  Flute,  is  the 
book  of  proletarian  pity,  the  pity  of  a  poor 
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ADOLF  FREY  (lfiS5-I920) 

Adolf  Frey  belonged  to  the  generation  that  followed 
Gottfried  Keller  and  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  flu 
recollections  of  Keller  are  indispensable,  his  biography 
of  Meyer  the  biography.  He  saw  truly  and  sharply, 
very  Swiss  in  this  as  in  his  moderation  and  courage; 
he  had  a  rare  gift  for  the  visual,  and  little  inclination 
toward  the  speculative.  His  portraits  of  Swiss  writers 
and  artists  since  1700  have  enriched  the  history  of  his 
country,  and  of  the  entire  German  speaking  area.  To 


worker’s  home  made  rich  by  war.  In  her 
latest  book  {Alexandre  Chenevert,  1954), 
this  author  creates  irony  by  confronting 
suffering  humanity  with  the  official  reli¬ 
gious  mentality  in  the  person  of  a  priest. 
Andre  Giroux  also  used  this  technique  in 
Le  gouffre  a  toujours  soij,  1953.  In  this 
situation  the  religious  mind  suffers  a  re¬ 
duction  of  dignity.  What  does  a  healthy 
young  priest  know  of  human  suffering?  Of 
the  problems  of  earning  a  living?  Of  the 
“insignificance”  of  a  life  of  thirty  years  in 
an  office,  in  a  bank  teller’s  cage,  at  a  work¬ 
er’s  bench  ?  What  does  he  know  of  heaven  ? 
The  idea  of  rank  upon  rank  of  cherubim 
and  seraphim  engaged  in  contemplating  a 
blazing  throne  means  nothing  to  Gabrielle 
Roy’s  Alexandre  Chenevert,  for  whom 
heaven  is  a  lake,  a  bush,  a  bird’s  song  after 
rain. 

All  these  novels  bear  witness  to  the  soul’s 
longing  for  an  essentially  human  bond,  for 
some  noble  passion  that  will  knit  it  together 
after  a  long  and  painful  separation.  We 
can  know  each  other  as  brothers;  fraternity 
is  the  bond,  says  Robert  Elie.  Pierre  Trot- 
tier  no  doubt  feels  that  love  is  the  courage 
to  be  united.  Adventure,  Andr^  Langevin 
seems  to  say,  is  the  way  of  knowledge.  The 
only  assurance  on  this  earth,  Gabrielle  Roy 
suggests — and  this  is  the  mark  of  her  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  for  human  suffering — is 
tenderness. 

London,  Ontario 
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poetry  in  SwUt  dialect  he  hat  given  tome  of  itt  finett 
tongt;  to  German  poetry  “A  Matque  of  Death"  and 
thote  true  lyrics  of  hit  later  yeart.  He  wat  a  writer  and 
critic  of  rank,  and  he  had  a  very  individual  combina¬ 
tion  of  cool  objectivity  and  artittic  gifu.  There  it  little 
in  biographical  literature  to  compare  with  the  “Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Poet”  in  the  book  on  Meyer.  No  ttudent  of 
the  men  of  whom  Adolf  Frey  hat  treated  can  afford 
to  mitt  what  he  hat  taid.  Herbert  Steiner 
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Australian  Literature  Since  1929 

By  MARJORIE  BARNARD 


As  LITERATURE  is  an  Organic  growth, 
any  arbitrary  division  amounts  to  an 
imputation.  My  task  in  separating 
the  part  from  the  whole  is  perhaps  easier 
because  the  period  1928-1929  was  a  natural 
nexus  in  the  growth  of  Australian  litera¬ 
ture.*  It  is  still  difficult  and  the  present  is 
obstinately  out  of  ft<us  without  some  aim- 
prehension  of  the  past. 

The  first  settlers,  Ixind  and  free,  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  British;  they  brought  with 
them  their  lares  et  penates  and  clung  all 
the  more  stubbornly  to  their  inherited  tra¬ 
ditions  because  their  new  home  differed  so 
drastically  from  the  land  that  had  given 
birth  to  those  traditions.  Culture  cannot  be 
transplanted  and  geography  will  have  its 
way. 

In  the  cities  writing  kept  pace  with  the 
times  but  paid  little  heed  to  place.  The 
[ximposities  of  newspapers  now  appear 
comical.  The  few  novelists  Itxiked  overseas 
for  publishers  and  readers  and  used  local 
color  as  decor.  Beyond  the  brief  candle¬ 
light  of  the  towns  men  were  strangers  in 
a  strange  land.  They  were  cut  off  from  their 
past  with  a  finality  rarely  found  in  the 
mrxlern  world.  They  must  improvise  their 
daily  needs  from  what  the  country  pro¬ 
vided.  In  the  bush  neither  culture  nor 
money  had  any  significance.  Men  learned  a 
new  way  of  life  or  perished.  Brniks  were 
as  rare  as  women  and  as  precious.  The  pio¬ 
neers  had  little  time  to  read  or  write  or  to 
learn  anything  hut  the  hard  lessons  of  the 
bush.  Yet  the  very  nullity  was  a  challenge 
to  the  creativeness  in  man.  A  folk  culture 
l>egan  to  grow  in  the  hush;  it  was  anony¬ 
mous,  as  functional  as  sea  chanties,  and  it 
followed  the  immemorial  pattern  of  all 
young  cultures.  It  was  spoken,  not  written, 

•Thu  article  ii  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— Thf  Editors. 


it  was  common  property,  it  took  form  in 
the  ballad,  the  jabula,  the  yarn.  In  the  bush 
men  were  valuable  according  to  their  abil¬ 
ity  and  for  no  other  reason.  A  religion  of 
mateship  grew  up  because  without  it  men 
could  not  exist  in  the  face  of  nature. 

Gradually  in  the  1890’s  this  folk  culture 
Ix^came  articulate.  The  vocabulary  and  code 
of  the  bush  were  translated,  with  little  al¬ 
teration,  into  the  written  word.  It  was  in 
terms  of  the  ballad  and  the  short  story.  It 
came  up  out  of  the  earth.  Though  no  long¬ 
er  anonymous  it  was  traditional.  It  brought 
the  bush  to  the  towns,  and  it  was  a  genuine 
proletarian  literature  long  before  the  vogue 
for  consciously  proletarian  literature  ex¬ 
isted. 

A  paradox  that  was  to  remain  was  already 
established:  A  nation  of  city  dwellers 
kxiked  to  their  hinterland  for  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  inspiration.  Our  cities  are  imita¬ 
tive,  our  bush  unique.  A  sense  of  space  and 
distance  and  loneliness  is  imprinted  on  the 
mind  or  the  heart  of  even  the  flat  dweller. 
A  realization  of  this  has  passed  from  the 
subconscious  to  consciousness  and  is  still 
dominant  in  Australian  writing. 

The  First  World  War  left  little  imprint 
on  Australian  literature:  a  few  poems,  a  few 
soldiers’  yarns,  a  delayed  reaction  in  such 
novels  as  Leonard  Mann’s  Flesh  in  Armour 
and  Frank  Davison’s  inspired  piece  of  re¬ 
portage  The  Wells  of  Beersheba.  But  the 
war  did  reinforce  the  mateship  of  the  bush 
on  Gallipoli  and  on  the  plains  of  Flanders. 
It  reaccented  the  masculinity  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  outlook.  The  aggressive  nationalism 
which  showed  itself  in  the  1890’s  was  now 
acceptable  to  public  opinion  and  legalized 
in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  which 
changed  a  colony  into  an  autonomous  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The  war  was  followed  by  a  period  of  ap¬ 
parent  exhaustion,  which  was  probably  a 
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time  of  gestation.  There  was  a  frenzied 
hunt  for  the  “Great  Australian  Novel,”  sin¬ 
gular,  and  a  total  disregard  by  the  reading 
public  of  the  small  body  of  sincere  work 
being  produced.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  C.  Hartley  Grattan,  described  in 
early  1929  the  nadir  into  which  Australian 
writing  had  fallen.  “As  in  all  young  coun¬ 
tries,  the  culture  of  Australia  is  to  a  very 
small  extent  an  integral  part  of  the  national 
life.  It  has  not  worked  itself  into  the  so¬ 
cial  fabric.  It  is  something  tacked  on.  Some¬ 
thing  apart.  The  economic  bones  of  the 
country  protrude  themselves.  Such  cultural 
life  as  does  exist  is  almost  as  insubstantial 
as  those  idealized  houses  painted  on  bill¬ 
boards.”  And  he  ends  his  essay  with  the 
generalization,  “The  whole  tenor  of  society 
is  hostile  to  it.”  Thus  our  literary  life  ap¬ 
peared  to  an  acute  and  well-informed  visitor 
in  the  last  of  the  boom  years. 

Criticism  came  from  within,  tcx).  Will 
Dyson,  artist  and  writer,  was  saying  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1929,  “The  trouble  about  this  coun¬ 
try  ..  .  is  its  mental  timidity.  Physical 
courage — yes,  I  suppose  it’s  got  its  share, 
but  put  it  face  to  face  with  a  new  idea  and 
it  goes  all  of  a  tremble.  For  years  we’ve  been 
boasting  that  we’re  youthful  and  adven¬ 
turous.  It’s  all  boloney.  In  things  of  the 
mind  we  show  about  as  much  spirit  as  a 
suburban  old  maid.”  (Quoted  by  Nettie 
Palmer  in  her  Fourteen  Years.)  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Dyson  departed  for  I^)ndon 
where  he  achieved  the  success  he  felt  to  be 
imjxjssible  in  his  own  country. 

After  the  hopeful  upsurge  of  the  1890’s 
it  lor)ked  as  if  we  were  back  to  zero.  Aus¬ 
tralian  writers,  by  the  way,  are  apt  to  take 
a  glfK)my  view  of  the  literary  scene,  prob¬ 
ably  for  economic  reasons.  Miles  Franklin 
as  late  as  July  1941  was  writing  in  Southerly 
with  her  usual  clan:  “Australian  writing 
has  always  struggled  along  like  sr)mc  of 
our  native  plants  that  do  not  yield  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  will  not  permit  themselves  to 
be  extirpated.” 

Yet,  looking  back,  1929  was  obviously  a 
turning  point.  The  publication  and  far- 


reaching  success  of  Henry  Handel  Richard¬ 
son’s  Ultima  Thule  in  that  year  acted  as  a 
catalyst.  Her  earlier  books,  no  less  masterly, 
had  had  no  more  than  a  succ^s  d’estime,  but 
for  some  incalculable  reason  this  one  com¬ 
manded  attention  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

Australia,  which  had  suffered  in  the  fic¬ 
tional  field,  at  least,  from  having  no  cs- 
t.'tblishcd  character,  as,  for  instance,  India 
had  with  its  rajahs,  its  pearls,  and  its  pu/(l(a 
sahihs,  became  a  reality  to  overseas  readers 
and,  in  consequence,  to  herself.  There  was 
a  change  of  climate.  Improvement  of  com¬ 
munications  and  greater  freedom  of  travel 
also  had  a  quickening  effect.  Publication, 
both  locally  and  in  England,  was  easier  to 
achieve  than  ever  before.  Suppressed  talent 
was  released  by  a  change,  partly  economic 
and  partly  spiritual. 

The  1930’s  saw  a  spate  of  novels.  Writers 
like  Vance  Palmer  and  Kathrine  Susannah 
Prichard  who  had  been  doing  g<K)d  work 
with  the  minimum  of  recognition  became 
leaders  in  the  renaissance.  New  names 
came  crowding  in:  Frank  Dalby  Davison. 
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Leonard  Mann,  Eleanor  Dark,  Kylie  Ten¬ 
nant,  Helen  Simpson,  Velia  Ercole,  the 
1  enigmatic  Brent  of  Bin  Bin,  William  Bede 

Dailey,  J.  J.  Hardie,  Brian  Penton,  Xavier 
Herbert.  Neglected  masterpieces  such  as 
Tom  Qjllins’s  Such  Is  Life  were  rediscov¬ 
ered  and  revaluated. 

It  was  a  new  generation  of  writers  and 
the  typical  medium  was  not  the  short  story 
and  the  ballad  but  the  novel.  The  range  of 
subject  matter  was  wider  but  the  accent  still 
fell  on  social  development  and  the  bush; 
there  was  the  same  down-to-earth  realism, 
the  same  vernacular  treatment  that  had 
characterized  the  short  stories  of  the  Nine¬ 
ties,  the  same  somherness  and  sardonic  hu¬ 
mor,  the  same  preoccupation  with  the  un¬ 
derdog. 

Of  course,  in  our  expanding  literature 
there  were  exceptions,  but  the  trend  was 
clear  to  be  seen.  It  was  still  the  bush  rather 
than  the  city  that  caught  the  authors*  at¬ 
tention,  or,  if  the  scene  were  laid  in  the  city 
it  was  amongst  the  workers.  There  was  and 
still  is  an  extraordinary  dearth  of  “polite” 
fiction. 

There  is  also  a  dearth  of  experiment. 
These  are  plain  tales  about  ordinary  people; 
it  is  nature  rather  than  man  that  supplies 
the  drama.  Patrick  White’s  Happy  Valley 
with  its  Joycean  rhythms,  Robert  Tate’s 
The  Doughman  with  its  curious  blunt  prose 
and  double-jointed  action,  and  Ernest 
Well’s  rhyming  novel  Hemp  stand  almost 
alone  as  so-called  modernistic  writing. 

The  somber,  sardonic  but  human  charac¬ 
ter  of  so  many  of  these  novels  is  summed  up 
by  Enid  Moodie  Heddle  in  her  Australian 
Literature  Now:  “In  the  general  run  of 
novels  published  during  this  period  gaunt 
landscapes  and  crude  types  seem  to  pre¬ 
dominate.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  unkind¬ 
ness  of  novelists  toward  their  characters  and 
of  characters  toward  one  another  but  the 
old  mateship  ideal  is  still  strong.  The  ex¬ 
pression  ‘poor  cow’  in  the  Australian  idiom, 
as  a  comment  on  a  fellow  human,  includes 
tender  as  well  as  critical  feeling  and  so  it 
is  with  the  best  of  our  novelists — however 


these  lean  toward  realism  and  away  from 
romance,  tenderness  creeps  in.” 

There  have  been  and  are  few,  if  any, 
professional  novelists  in  Australia.  That  is 
an  economic  impossibility.  There  follows 
that  there  is  no  cult  of  the  novel,  no  ivory 
towers.  Ikx)ks  force  their  way  into  being 
against  the  economic  tide  and  I  feel  per¬ 
sonally  that  for  this  reason  they  have  a  high 
level  of  sincerity  if  not  of  talent. 

Following  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  nov¬ 
elists  was  the  landscape  school  of  writers, 
men,  and  women,  too,  of  all  degrees  of 
literacy  from  the  fossicker  to  the  scientist, 
who  collaborate  to  write  the  wonder  book 
of  a  unique  continent.  They  write  at  first 
hand  and  they  range  from  Fred  Blakeley 
who  tells  in  his  Hard  Liberty  of  a  journey 
by  bicycle,  the  tires  stuffed  with  grass  seeds, 
from  the  Diamantina  to  Darwin,  to  Alan 
Moorhead’s  recently  published  Rum  fungle 
with  its  linked  picture  of  coexistent  Stone 
and  Atomic  Ages. 

Fiction  and  reportage  are  closely  bound 
together.  In  most  Australian  novels,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  of  the  greatest  literary  and 
human  value,  there  is  a  strong  documentary 
element.  The  historical  novel,  a  patent  ef¬ 
fort  to  absorb  the  past  and  establish  contin¬ 
uity,  is  more  frequent  now  and  appears  to 
be  a  sign  of  increasing  sophistication  and 
literary  consciousness.  There  is  a  harking 
back  to  pioneering  days,  as  in  Miles  Frank¬ 
lin’s  All  That  Swagger,  to  the  gold  rush,  as 
in  Mann’s  Human  Drift,  to  the  foundation 
of  the  colony,  as  in  Eleanor  Dark’s  The 
Timeless  Ijsnd. 

Hardly  had  the  literary  renaissance  be¬ 
gun  when  Australia  was  caught  in  the  grip 
of  the  world  economic  depression  of  the 
early  1930’s.  Curiously  this  appeared  to 
accelerate  rather  than  retard  the  movement. 
As  the  comradeship  of  war  had  taken  up 
and  enhanced  the  ideal  of  mateship  so  the 
depression  focussed  the  thoughts  of  writers 
more  closely  on  social  problems  and  devel¬ 
opments.  As  one  of  the  judges  in  a  literary 
competition  celebrating  Australia’s  sesqui- 
centennial  in  1937, 1  read  a  great  many  man- 
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uscripts  and  was  amazed  at  the  deep  im¬ 
print  left  by  those  years  of  hardship  and 
misery. 

The  Golden  Age  of  the  novel  was  cut 
short  by  the  Second  World  War.  Out  of  the 
crucible  came  poetry,  not  ballads  but  lyrics, 
the  poetry  of  war,  of  love,  of  those  realms  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  cannot  be  reached 
by  prose.  In  time  of  great  stress  there  was 
need  both  to  write  and  read  poetry  and, 
since  normally  it  comes  in  small  doses,  there 
was  the  economic  [x>ssibility  of  publishing 
it.  There  are  many  names,  such  as  Robert 
Fitzgerald,  Mackenzie,  Slessor,  Douglas 
Stewart,  Ethel  Anderson,  Rosemary  Dob¬ 
son,  Peter  Hopegrxjd,  Norma  Davis. 

The  patriotism  and  class  consciousness  of 
the  1890’s  and  the  movement  in  the  ranks 
of  the  prose  writers  to  assimilate  into  their 
art  the  Australian  earth  and  the  Australian 
way  of  life  have  been  transmuted  among 
the  poets  into  an  effort  to  achieve  oneness 
with  the  continent  through  Alchcringa,  the 
dreaming-time  and  the  mythology  of  the 
Abr)riginals.  True  to  ty{)e,  these  poets  call 
themselves  the  Jindyworobaks.  They  seek 
in  the  vanishing  tribes,  dying  and  idealized, 
the  earth  secret  of  the  land.  Through  the 
centuries  the  aborigines  had  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  country  as  the  trees,  and 
by  following  in  their  footsteps  we,  the  white 
despoilers,  can  achieve  union,  too.  There 
is  a  flavor  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance  about 
this;  it  is  artificial  yet  it  has  proved  stimu¬ 
lating,  occasionally  impressive,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  ridiculous.  As  an  effort  to  supply 
an  evolutionary  lack  in  this  country,  so 
recently  settled,  it  is  interesting. 

Apart  from  this  group  the  poetry  of  today 
is  dispersed  and  individualistic.  It  has  per¬ 
haps  a  greater  claim  than  prose  to  take  a 
place  in  world  literature.  It  is  healthy  that 
there  should  be  so  much  poetry  in  our  lit¬ 
erary  history.  It  is  an  index  of  youth. 

Considering  other  literary  forms,  the 
short  story  has  been  literally  smothered.  It 
is  a  form  that  comes  naturally  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  writer  for  it  can  be  brief,  episodic, 
flexible,  and  suited  to  the  subjects  that  we. 


as  a  people,  wish  to  write  about.  But  very 
few  short  stories  of  any  value  are  being 
written  or  if  they  are  written  they  lie  for¬ 
gotten  in  desks  to  be  brought  forth  occa¬ 
sionally,  sadly  dog-eared,  for  submission  to 
some  stray  literary  competition.  The  truth 
is  there  are  very  few  avenues  of  publication. 
Journals  either  do  not  print  them  at  all,  can¬ 
not  pay  for  them,  prefer  syndicated  matter 
from  overseas,  or  will  only  accept  stories 
written  in  a  certain  pattern.  Publishers  have 
a  prejudice  against  bringing  out  collections 
in  lxx)k  form.  They  do  not  pay.  Despite 
these  various  handicaps  some  writers  have 
made  a  reputation,  miraculously  it  would 
seem,  on  the  short  story  but  I  fear  they  arc 
a  dying  breed.  Amongst  the  successful  are 
Ciavin  Casey,  Myra  Morris,  John  Morrison, 
Brian  James,  I>)uglas  Stewart.  Since  1941 
an  anthology  called  Coast  to  Coast  has  ap- 
[Kared  annually  with  the  object  of  saving 
in  more  permanent  form  the  best  short 
stories  of  the  year  already  published  ephem- 
erally.  It  has  now  l)ccn  found  necessary  to 
slow  down  the  publication  of  Coast  to  Coast 
to  every  second  year.  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  editor  has  to  dig  and  dig  deep¬ 
ly  to  find  enough  stories  of  worth  to  fill 
the  volume. 

Playwriting  is  in  a  similar  state.  The  me¬ 
dium  barely  exists.  It  is  true  that  radio  of¬ 
fers  a  market  for  a  specialized  pro<luct  but 
the  legitimate  stage  thrives  only  in  small 
repertory  societies.  On  the  whole  it  is  fair 
to  say  that,  there  being  no  steady  market 
and  no  warm  public  welcome  for  plays,  very 
few  arc  written  or  produced. 

As  for  the  essay,  it  can  only  be  compared 
to  snakes  in  Ireland.  There  is  something 
in  the  national  character  that  rejects  the 
essay  as  a  literary  form.  Citizens  arc  pleased 
enough  to  read  a  light  and  witty  dissertation 
in  the  newspaper  but  that  is  as  far  as  they 
arc  willing  to  go.  At  present  Australian 
literature  is  a  literature  of  action  and  the 
contemplative  forms  find  no  public  favor. 

The  lack  of  informed  literary  criticism 
is  a  serious  matter.  There  have  been  vig¬ 
orous  critics,  such  as  A.  G.  Stephens,  and 
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thdr  influence  was  salutary,  but  they  are 
rare.  Too  often  book  reviews  are  no  more 
than  a  chore  in  the  newspaper  office,  or,  and 
I  feel  this  is  a  doubtful  practice,  writers  take 
in  one  another’s  washing  and  impartiality 
flies  out  of  the  window.  The  function  of  the 
critic  is  to  set  up  standards,  to  stimulate  in- 
terest,  and  to  integrate  the  pattern  of  con¬ 
temporary  writing.  Tof>  often  they  save 
readers  the  trouble  of  reading  lxx)ks  by  sim¬ 
ply  supplying  them  with  a  contents  precis. 

The  history  of  Australian  literature  is 
scattered  with  the  corpses  of  short-lived  lit¬ 
erary  p>eriodicals.  One,  The  New  Mercury, 
had  the  distinction  of  producing  a  single 
issue.  Others,  Vision,  The  Triad,  Poetry, 
All  About  Bool^s,  Desiderata,  have  stum¬ 
bled  on  for  a  few  months  or  a  few  years  only 
to  become  economic  casualties  in  the  end, 
A  brave  exception  is  Meanjin,  a  quarterly 
which  has  maintained  its  vigor  for  years. 

In  writing  there  is  always  an  clement  of 
delayed  reaction.  Any  brrdy  of  literature  is 
colored  by  past  events  and  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  in  Australia.  Modern  com¬ 
munications  have  drawn  this  “last  sea 
thing”  into  the  world;  time  and  space  have 
shrunk  until  they  are  ineffective.  Isolation 
no  longer  exists  but  it  still  colors  our  writ¬ 
ing.  We  write  as  Australians,  not  as  world 
citizens,  the  bush  is  still  stronger  than  the 
city,  the  typical  Australian  of  our  imagina¬ 
tion  is  still  the  tall,  lean,  silent  countryman. 
Pioneering  still  goes  on  and  the  earth  stirs 
us  more  deeply  than  ideas.  Ideologies  in¬ 
spire  creative  work  from  time  to  time  but 
not  as  deeply  or  persistently  as  in  Europe, 

We  have  no  frontiers  hut  the  sea  and  so 
are  not  dominated  by  the  frontier  complex 
of  the  small  European  nations.  We  are  no 
longer  safe  but  we  behave  as  if  we  were  still 
insulated  from  danger  by  distance  and  the 
sea.  We  are  still  learning  to  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  a  great  continent.  We  l(K)k  in¬ 
wards,  not  because  of  the  richness  of  our  life 
but  because  we  have  not  finished  reading 
or  writing  the  wonder  b(X)k  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  panKhial  in  our  own  way,  self- 
contained. 


The  economic  factor  is  a  very  important 
one.  Because  we  are  parochial  and  because 
the  population  of  Australia  is  small  it  is 
only  an  exceptional  writer  who  can  live  by 
his  pen.  Poetry  and  novels  are  produced 
painfully  in  spare  time.  There  is  no  partic¬ 
ular  eagerness  for  the  local  book  because  it 
is  local.  The  public  does  acknowledge  the 
necessity  for  and  the  needs  of  creative  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  Commonwealth  Literary  Fund,  a 
government  bcxly  which  grants  a  limited 
number  of  fellowships  for  the  writing  of 
specific  books,  assists  financially  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  valuable  works  unlikely  to  be 
commercial  successes,  and  grants  small  pen¬ 
sions  to  needy  writers  who  have  made  wor¬ 
thy  contributions  to  our  literature.  licyond 
this  there  is  no  literary  patronage  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Syndication  makes  the  life  of  the  writer 
unprofitable,  royalties  are  apt  to  be  scant. 
The  natural  result  of  this  is  that  eager  and 
gifted  writers  take  their  talents  overseas. 
It  is  inevitable  that  each  should  seek  his 
own  interest  but  we,  as  a  nation,  are  im- 
fx)verished. 

The  social  scene  is  changing  radically. 
Fascism,  Nazism,  persecution  in  Europe, 
the  disruption  and  havoc  of  a  great  war 
have  set  in  motion  a  great  Folk  Movement. 
The  population  of  Australia  is  no  longer 
97%  British;  we  are  absorbing  men  and 
women  of  diverse  races  and  creeds  and  they 
eventually,  if  not  immediately,  must  have 
a  strong  impact  on  our  cultural  life.  That 
is  for  the  future. 

Finally,  one  thing  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
Australian  literature  has  still  many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  folk  literature.  Authors’  names 
apjxrar  on  the  dust  jackets,  it  is  true,  but 
writing  is  still  a  corporate  enterprise.  There 
are  few  outstanding  figures,  none  of  the 
rank  of  geniuses.  It  is  the  whole  that  is  im- 
|X)rtant  and  effective.  Through  its  creative 
writers,  small  as  well  as  great,  this  vast 
continent  is  gradually  being  assimilated  by 
its  white  settlers. 

Longueville,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia 


The  Voice  of  a  Silent  Land: 

New  Zealand  Writing 


By  E.  H.  McCORMICK 

NE  of  the  persistent  themes  of  con- 
temp(jrary  New  Zealand  {x>ets*  has 
been  the  alien,  hostile  character  of 
their  natural  environment.  “Young  crude 
country,  hard  as  unbroken  shell,”  ajxjs- 
trophized  Robin  Hyde  towards  the  end  of 
her  brief,  tragic  career.  “In  this  scarred 
country,  this  cold  threshold  land  /  The 
mountains  crouch  like  tigers,”  writes  James 
K.  Baxter,  poet  of  a  younger  generation. 
These  and  similar  phrases  that  could  be 
gathered  from  the  poetry  of  the  past  two  or 
three  decades  doubtless  express  an  element 
of  objective  truth:  New  Zealand  painters, 
no  less  than  New  Zealand  poets,  have  some¬ 
times  borne  witness  to  the  harsh,  untamed, 
inhuman  qualities  of  their  native  landscape, 
and  visitations  of  hre,  fkxxl,  and  earthquake 
periodically  remind  New  Zealanders  of 
their  insecure  hxxhold  in  a  country  that 
was  occupied  by  Europeans  little  more  than 
a  century  ago. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  country  is  less  hospitable  to 
man  than,  say,  Patagonia  or  even  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  in  seeking  the  origin  of  this  j)cr- 
vasive  image  of  antagonistic  Nature  one  is 
forced  to  go  beyond  observable  facts.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  to  express  no  more  than  a 
poet’s  feeling  of  estrangement  in  a  stxiety 
notoriously  hostile — or  more  often  indif¬ 
ferent — to  his  presence.  But  more  funda¬ 
mentally  still  the  concept  of  cold,  menac¬ 
ing  natural  forces  has  arisen  from  a  sense 
of  New  Zealand’s  spiritual  and  cultural 
emptiness.  The  mountains  crouch  like  ti¬ 
gers  because  they  are  untamed  by  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  mythokjgy,  because  they  have 
mx  been  subdued  by  the  humanizing  influ¬ 
ence  of  legend  and  literature.  This  also  has 
been  a  theme  of  New  Zealand  verse.  As  he 

*Thii  article  it  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world's  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editors. 


turns  to  the  Polynesian  forerunners  of  his 
own  race,  Baxter  reflects,  “They  had  their 
gods  to  shield  them — we  have  none.”  And 
the  idea  is  given  extended  expression  in 
The  Silent  Land  by  Charles  Brasch : 

The  mountains  arc  empty.  No  hermits 
have  hallowed  the  caves, 

Nor  has  the  unicorn  drunk  from  the 
green  fountain 

The  plains  are  nameless  and  the  cities 
cry  for  meaning. 

The  unproved  heart  still  seeks  a  vein 
of  speech 

Beside  the  sprawling  rivers,  in  the 
stunted  township. 

By  the  pine  windbreak  where  the  hot 
wind  bleeds. 

If  the  sentiment  of  this  picm  now  appears 
a  little  forced  and  outmoded,  that  is  largely 
owing  to  the  humanizing  labors  of  the 
small  group  of  writers,  including  Brasch 
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himtclf,  whose  work  began  to  appear  in 
the  late  1920’s  and  early  1930’s.  These  writ¬ 
ers  have  not,  of  course,  called  into  being 
gods  and  demigods  to  replace  those  of  the 
Maori — there  is  no  foundation  of  shared 
beliefs  on  which  to  build  a  latter-day  myth¬ 
ology.  But  they  have  done  much  to  make 
the  Silent  Land  articulate,  to  fashion  a 
mode  of  speech  for  the  sprawling  cities  and 
stunted  townships  of  their  two  islands.  In 
short,  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  they 
have  shaped  the  beginnings  of  a  local  tradi¬ 
tion  where  there  was  once  only  individual 
achievement  (pre-eminently  Katherine 
Mansfield’s). 

This  enterprise  has  been  undertaken  by 
writers  not  oblivious  of  the  world  beyond 
but  fully  aware  that  their  country  forms  a 
part  of  western  civilization  and  is,  for  bet¬ 
ter  or  for  worse,  bound  up  with  its  destinies. 
Indeed,  contemporary  New  Zealand  writ¬ 
ing  was  given  its  first  strong  impetus  by  the 
Great  Depression  which  shattered  forever 
the  complacent  dream  of  New  Zealand’s 
isolation.  The  earliest  res|xm$e  to  that  cata¬ 
clysm  was  poetic  and,  in  part,  satirical.  Of 
the  poets  who  at  that  time  probed  their  com¬ 
patriots’  comfortable  assumptions  with  as¬ 
tringent  lyric  and  lively  epigram,  there  are 
three — A.  R.  D.  Fairburn,  Allen  Curnow, 
and  Denis  Glover — who  have  shown  stay¬ 
ing  power  and,  more  than  that,  an  impres¬ 
sive  capacity  to  develop.  Fairburn,  the  sen¬ 
ior  member  of  the  group,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  Three  Poems  (1952)  a  l(x>se  ptxrtic 
sequence  which  was  written  between  1935 
and  1949,  reflecting  the  changing  attitudes 
of  an  original  and  roving  mind  in  a  turbu¬ 
lent  phase  of  New  Zealand  history — and 
world  history  (a  dimension  in  which  Fair¬ 
burn  frequently  moves).  Without  the  aid 
of  extended  commentary  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  or  analyze  this  trilogy,  ranging  as  it 
does  from  the  satiric  to  the  reflective,  from 
polemics  to  unforced  lyricism  (not  to  men¬ 
tion  feats  of  brilliant  verbal  clowning). 
Here  one  can  merely  observe  that  the  poet 
has  emerged  from  the  bitter  mood  engen¬ 


dered  by  the  depression,  in  which  urban 
New  Zealand  appeared  to  him  a  colonial 
annex  to  the  Waste  Land,  “Men  and  wom¬ 
en,  hands  and  faces;  a  nation  estab¬ 
lished  /  by  statute-makers,  geographers, 
census-takers.  ...”  He  has  passed  far  be¬ 
yond  this  to  embrace  not  the  religious  or¬ 
thodoxy  of  his  first  master  but,  judging  by 
the  affirmation  at  the  close  of  Three  Poems, 
a  compassionate,  acquiescent  humanism: 

These  arc  my  people.  Till  seventy 
times  seven 

1  am  committed  to  them, 
which  is  neither  a  matter  for  pride  nor 
a  cause  for  grief: 
docs  the  shaken  leaf 
lay  claim  to  the  earth,  or  condemn 
the  wind  that  blows  out  of  heaven? 

For  different  reasons  in  each  case,  the 
rhetoric  of  this  passage  is  quite  beyond  the 
range  of  both  Curnow  and  Glover.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  Curnow  is  a  finer,  more 
[>crccptivc  critic  than  Fairburn,  and  even 
his  early  ventures  into  satire  were  marked 
by  a  cool  restraint  alien  to  the  older  poet’s 
temperament.  His  insinuating,  subtle  mind 
has  often  turned  in  imaginative  exploration 
to  the  New  Zealand  past,  returning  not 
with  comfortable  historical  platitudes  but 
(to  cite  the  refrain  of  his  Unhistoric  Story) 
with  “something  different,  something  /  No¬ 
body  counted  on.’’  His  most  ambitious 
work  is  a  verse  tragedy  The  Axe  (1949) 
based  on  a  historical  incident,  the  clash  of 
two  religious  factions,  Polynesian  and 
Christian,  on  Mangaia  in  the  Cotjk  Islands. 
Curnow’s  handling  of  this  episode  is  per¬ 
haps  symptomatic  of  the  times.  A  couple 
of  decades  earlier  it  might  well  have  been 
embodied  in  a  drama  opp>osing  the  forces 
of  good  (Polynesian)  to  those  of  evil  (Eu- 
rop>can).  Curnow  deliberately  turns  his 
back  on  so  obvious  a  treatment,  displaying 
instead,  as  he  explains,  “inevitable,  irrecon¬ 
cilable  conflict,’’  and  offering  “no  opinion 
upon  the  balance  of  gain  or  loss.’’  The  un¬ 
derlying  mood  of  the  play  may  be  suggested 
by  one  of  the  comments  of  the  Chorus:  “O 
accurate  thrust,  deliberate  aim:  but  what  if 
the  aim  turns  out  to  be  aimless?  /  What  if 
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chaos  refuses  to  stop  when  called  on,  and 
violence  exceeds  its  instructions?”  This  may 
supply  a  moral  to  the  modern  world,  but 
does  not  make  for  effective  drama.  The 
play  reads  much  better  than  it  acts. 

Lacking  both  Fairburn’s  flamboyance 
and  Curnow’s  carefully-wrought  felicities, 
Glover’s  poetry  is  magnificently  concrete, 
deceptively  simple.  One  finds  in  Glover 
none  of  the  stock  sentiments  about  untamed 
mountains  and  inarticulate  townships.  In¬ 
stead,  in  his  spare,  laconic  lyrics  he  moves 
freely  through  the  South  Island,  using  its 
place  names  with  a  rare  unselfconsciousness. 
His  latest  achievement  is  his  greatest,  the 
creation  in  Arawata  Bill  (1953)  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  New  Zealand  folk  hero.  Arawata  Bill 
was  a  historical  character,  a  gold  prospec¬ 
tor  who  passed  his  life  in  the  hinterland  of 
the  South  Island  seeking  for  the  elusive 
lode.  In  his  poetic  sequence  Glover  invests 
the  solitary  miner  with  qualities  of  the 
mythical  and  elevates  his  search  into  a  quest 
for  the  unattainable.  Bill  is,  in  fact,  the  her¬ 
mit  for  whom  Brasch  yearns,  and  in  place 
of  the  unicorn  of  T he  Silent  Land  we  find 
Bill’s  pack-horse,  “So  strong  in  patience,  sr) 
clever,  /  So  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  river.” 
It  is  in  this  manner,  not  by  the  importation 
of  exotic  naiads  and  satyrs,  that  the  empty 
spaces  of  New  Zealand  are  being  populat¬ 
ed  and  the  hills  given  a  meaning. 

Fairburn,  Curnow,  and  Glover  among 
New  Zealand  {xjets  fit  most  neatly  into  the 
present  frame  of  reference,  but  they  are  only 
three  of  a  larger  group  whose  work  has  been 
anthologized  in  Curnow’s  Boo\  of  New 
Zealand  Verse  (1951).  Here  are 

gathered  selections  from  an  older  genera¬ 
tion,  including  Ursula  Bethell  and  Walter 
D’Arcy  Cresswell,  and  from  younger  poets 
of  whom  Baxter  is  incomparably  the  most 
gifted.  The  anthology  illustrates  a  further 
tendency  in  contemporary  New  Zealand 
letters,  the  increasing  maturity  of  its  criti¬ 
cism.  Curnow’s  selection  in  itself  repre¬ 
sents  a  notable  critical  service,  and  in  a  long 
preliminary  essay  he  has  ranged  over  the 
poetic  terrain  with  the  acute  (if  sometimes 


myopic)  eye  of  the  veteran  practitioner.  Re¬ 
cent  critical  advances  have  taken  sha^K  most 
substantially,  however,  in  the  seven  volumes 
of  Landfall,  a  quarterly  founded  and  edited 
by  Charles  Brasch.  As  if  to  invalidate  his 
own  poetic  conclusions,  Brasch  has  labored 
tirelessly  to  coax  his  Silent  Land  into 
speech.  And  it  is  a  measure  of  his  editorial 
impartiality  that  he  has  attended  even  when 
New  Zealand  has  spoken  in  rude  indigen¬ 
ous  tones  that  contrast  with  his  own  refined 
accent. 

To  turn  to  prose  fiction  is  to  confront  a 
bewildering  array  of  names  and  a  mass  of 
writing  not  yet  sifted  by  a  critic  of  Curnow’s 
caliber  (though  mention  should  be  made  of 
Robert  Chapman’s  illuminating  essay,  “Fic¬ 
tion  and  the  S<x:ial  Pattern,”  Landfall, 
March  1953,  and  New  Zealand  Short  Stor¬ 
ies,  1953,  edited  by  D.  M.  Davin).  General¬ 
izing  broadly,  one  may  say  that  in  fiction, 
as  in  verse,  the  source  of  most  of  what  is 
vital  in  New  Zealand  today  can  be  traced  to 
the  depression.  From  that  quickening  epi- 
stnle  came  novels  and  short  stories  in  which 
New  Zealand — usually  urban  New  Zealand 
— was  explored  in  a  m(x)d  and  by  methods 
often  derived  from  “proletarian”  writers, 
British  and  American.  Typical  expressions 
of  an  awakened  social  conscience  were  John 
A.  Lee’s  Children  of  the  Poor  (1934)  and 
Robin  Hyde’s  Passport  to  Hell  (1936),  btJth 
set  in  the  lower  depths  of  New  Zealand  so¬ 
ciety;  Roderick  Finlayson’s  Brown  Man’s 
Burden  (193H),  compassionate  stories  of 
Maoris  confused  or  degraded  by  European 
civilization;  and,  later  in  date  but  deriving 
its  force  from  the  same  impulse,  David  Bal- 
lantyne’s  novel  of  small-town  life.  The 
Cunninghams  (194H). 

This  and  similar  fiction  serves  a  function 
undertaken  in  larger  societies  by  the  serious 
cinema:  It  “documents”  places, occupations, 
typ>es  of  people,  s(Kial  customs,  already  fa¬ 
miliar  but  as^yet  unrecorded.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  writer  ostensibly  working  at  this 
level  of  simple  realism  goes  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  to  create  a  character,  a  situation,  a  scene 
which  has  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
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poetic  symbol.  John  Mulgan  in  Man  Alone 
(1939)  Hxes  and  names  forever  the  inarticu¬ 
late,  s<jlitary  nonconformist  of  a  rigidly  con¬ 
forming  society;  Davin’s  Cliffs  of  Fall 
(1945)  pr>werfully  evokes  the  figure  of  the 
young  colonial  straining  at  the  limitations 
of  his  surroundings,  looking  overseas  for 
name  and  career;  Finlayson  in  The  Totara 
Tree  creates  a  small  fable  which  dramatizes 
in  concrete  terms  the  conflict  between 
Maori  and  European,  while  Ballantyne’s 
And  the  Glory  d(ies  something  similar  for 
a  lower  middle  class  at  odds  with  bureau¬ 
cracy. 

Such  intimations  arc  scattered  through¬ 
out  contemporary  fiction,  but  only  one  writ¬ 
er,  Frank  Sargcs<jn,  has  worked  consistently 
at  this  level  of  imaginative  insight.  Sarge- 
son’s  beginnings  also  go  back  to  the  early 
1930’s.  In  those  now  historic  days  he  began 
to  publish  brief  stories  and  sketches  written 
not  in  the  “literary”  English  favored  by 
most  of  his  predecessors  but  in  a  carefully 
stylized  language  based  on  New  Zealand 
colloquial  s{)ccch.  His  method  was  one  of 
understatement,  his  characters,  more  often 
than  not,  the  waifs  and  rejects  of  society. 
I'hc  stories  were  far  from  being  the  raw 
“slices  of  life”  they  were  sometimes  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  by  hostile  critics;  rather 
were  they  highly  wrought  dramatic  m(jno- 
logucs  in  which,  as  if  in  a  confessional,  some 
withered  heart  was  laid  bare  or  some  act  of 
violence  disclosed.  This  phase  of  Sarge- 
son’s  work  culminated  in  That  Summer 
(194^^,  a  small  epic  of  the  depression  years 
and  one  of  his  finest  achievements.  After 
an  interval  s{)ent  on  a  rather  disappoint- 
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ing  full-length  novel,  /  Saw  in  My  Dream 
(1949),  Sargeson  has  returned,  with  the 
happiest  results,  to  the  briefer  literary  forms 
to  which  his  talent  seems  most  suited.  Up 
Onto  the  Roof  and  Down  Again  (Landfall, 
December  1950-December  1951)  is  an  auto¬ 
biographical  fragment,  possibly  owing 
something  to  Proust,  in  which,  with  sup>crb- 
ly  controlled  artistry,  he  has  allowed  his  sen¬ 
sibility  to  play  over  a  portion  of  the  New 
Zealand  scene  and  his  own  past.  In  1,  For 
One  (Landfall,  June  1952)  he  has  again 
taken  up  the  monologue  form  and  the  con¬ 
fessional  device;  this  short  novel,  in  the 
manner  of  Samuel  Richardson,  consists  of 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  a  schoolmis¬ 
tress,  perplexed,  like  Richardson’s  heroines, 
by  family  obligations  and  an  importunate 
lover. 

The  case  of  Sargeson  presents  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form  questions  raised  as  one  surveys 
contemporary  New  Zealand  writing  as  a 
whole.  His  output  has  been  small;  he  is  not 
a  great  writer;  he  has  been  able  to  offer  no 
solutions  to  the  vast  problems  that  are  per¬ 
plexing  the  world.  He  has  merely  culti¬ 
vated  a  talent  and,  in  a  sheltered  corner  of 
the  South  Pacific,  has  worked  out  new  lit¬ 
erary  forms  and  revitalized  others.  Have 
his  efforts  been  futile?  Would  he  have  been 
better  employed  in  the  arena  of  world  poli¬ 
tics?  The  questions  are,  of  course,  rhetori¬ 
cal.  There  has  been  no  choice  for  Sarge¬ 
son,  as  there  is  none  for  any  genuine  artist. 
And  in  establishing  a  tradition  where  there 
was  none,  in  finding  words  where  there  was 
only  silence,  he  and  his  fellow-writers  have 
affirmed,  blindly  perhaps  but  fxisitively,  a 
faith  in  the  future  of  their  kind. 
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Walter  Owen: 


Interpreter  of  Spanish  Epic  Poetry 
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By  EDWARD  LAROCQUE  TINKER 
’H  I,  I  remember  toiling  up  the 
dark  flight  of  steep  stairs  at  Sar- 
miento  356  in  Buenos  Aires.  Fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  lush  florescence  of  gaucho 
b(X)ks,  I  had  come  upon  a  superb  English 
version  of  Hernandez’s  great  epic,  Martin 
Fierro,  and  1  was  on  my  way  to  call  on  its 
translator. 

When  1  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  I 
went  through  a  d(x>r  bearing  the  name 
“Walter  Owen,”  with  the  Spanish  equiva¬ 
lent  of  “Customs  Broker”  underneath.  A 
wooden  counter  barred  the  way,  and  figures 
were  moving  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
cavernous  r(X)m  beyond.  A  man  came  for¬ 
ward  and  1  gave  him  my  card.  S<x)n  he 
returned  to  usher  me  into  a  small,  high- 
ceilinged  room  that  fitted  into  a  corner  of 
the  gloomy  loft.  A  quick  glance  showed 
me  a  portrait  on  the  wall  over  a  huge 
double,  flat-top{)ed  desk,  a  few  worn  but 
comfortable-kxjking  Victorian  chairs,  and 
a  tall,  glass-drx)red  armoire  stuffed  with 
books. 

Walter  Owen  came  forth  to  greet  me — 
a  medium  sized,  rather  roundish  man,  so¬ 
berly  dressed,  who  would  have  passed  un¬ 
noticed  in  the  street.  It  was  not  until  we 
had  sat  down,  and  1  had  told  him  how 
much  I  admired  his  robust  and  lusty  metri¬ 
cal  translation,  how  closely  I  thought  he 
had  hewed  to  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the 
original,  that  he  smiled.  Then  all  the  gentle 
kindliness  of  the  man,  his  boundless  good 
will  towards  his  fellow  creatures,  shone 
out  and  set  him  apart  from  the  mass.  So 
impelling  was  this  aura,  that  I  retain  only 
a  vivid  memory  of  his  qualities  of  spirit, 
and  little  or  nothing  of  his  physical  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Animated  and  interesting,  he  talked  of 
the  gaucho  and  the  hooks  about  him  with 
many  a  picturesque  phrase.  He  gave  me 


two  early  editions  of  Martin  Fierro — pa|)er- 
covered  pamphlets,  ornamented  with  crude 
woodcuts,  the  kind  the  few  literate  gauchos 
carried  in  their  botas  tie  potro,  and  read 
aloud  to  their  fellows  in  camp  and  pul- 
peria.  The  drab  and  dusty  gl(x)miness  of 
the  place  melted  away,  and  we  sat  in  a  Ixxik- 
lovers’  paradise  as  he  told  with  whimsical 
humor  of  his  lalxtrs  of  translation. 

Going  over  to  his  shelves,  he  picked  up  a 
copy  of  Martin  Fierro  edited  by  Tiscornia, 
whose  scholarly  notes  made  it  a  monument 
of  pampas  learning.  “This,”  he  said,  “is 
the  very  volume  frtnn  which  I  made  my 
English  version  and,  liecausc  of  your  in¬ 
terest  in  the  gaucho,  1  give  it  to  you.” 

Then  he  wrote  under  his  lxx)kplate: 
“Presented  by  me  to  Dr.  Edward  Lartxrque 
Tinker,  Buenos  Aires,  21st  Novemlter, 
1945,”  and  signed  his  name. 


WALTtR  Owen 
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As  I  thanked  him,  1  looked  at  the  op¬ 
posite  page  and  saw  in  his  handwriting: 
Este  libro  e$  mio 

W.  Owen 

4  Buenos  Aires,  Julio,  1932 
Lo  voy  a  traducir  al  inglis 
pi  que  el  ingl^  sepa  lo  que  el 
gaucho  argentino  era; 
y  el  argentino,  que  el  ingl^ 
tambi^n  e$  gaucho  a  su  manera. 

14/VII/1932 

There,  clearly  set  forth,  was  his  motive 
in  undertaking  this  labor — to  assist  inter¬ 
national  understanding  or,  as  he  put  it, 
“that  the  Britisher  may  know  what  an  Ar¬ 
gentine  gaucho  really  is,  and  the  Argentine, 
that  the  Englishman  is  also  a  gaucho  in 
his  own  way.” 

As  1  leafed  through  my  new  possession  I 
found  various  cryptic  notes.  Pointing  to 
one,  I  asked:  “What  does  ‘get  cat’s  meat 
and  wine’  mean?” 

“Oh,”  said  Owen,  “the  wine  was  for  me 
and  the  meat  for  my  cat — a  dear  friend.  1 
could  never  have  finished  Martin  without 
Dusky’s  help.  He  always  sat  right  here  on 
my  desk  as  I  worked,  often  till  early  in  the 
morning,  and  his  gentle  purr  helped  me 
over  the  tough  spots.  I  really  believe  that 
cat  sacrificed  his  life  for  mine.  You  see  that 
painting  of  my  forebear  on  the  wall  ?  Well, 
one  day,  when  I  had  almost  finished  my 
translation,  it  fell.  In  the  Scotland  of  my 
ancestors  there  was  an  ancient  and  cruel 
superstition  that  if  such  a  portrait  dropped 
from  the  wall,  it  presaged  the  death  of  some 
member  of  the  immediate  family,  and  the 
sole  way  to  avert  that  calamity  was  to  kill 
one  of  the  household  pets  by  way  of  pro¬ 
pitiation.  The  fall  of  the  picture  frankly 
worried  me,  and  I  explained  my  fears  to 
Dusky.  The  next  morning,  when  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  office,  the  cat  was  not  there 
to  rub  against  my  legs  and  purr  his  morn¬ 
ing  greeting.  For  three  days  I  searched, 
and  finally  found  his  body  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  back  yard.  He  had  been  run  over  and 
had  dragged  himself  there  to  die.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  he  deliberately  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  to  save  my  life.” 


Later,  when  1  was  able  to  examine  my 
newly  acquired  book  in  a  more  leisurely 
way,  I  discovered  many  penciled  notes  that 
gave  proof  of  Owen’s  illassible  industry. 
For  instance,  in  one  stretch  of  thirty-nine 
days,  he  translated  2,316  lines  (an  average  of 
more  than  sixty  a  day),  and  he  finished  the 
entire  work — a  matter  of  scjme  7,210  lines — 
in  a  period  of  only  ten  months.  This  was 
quite  a  feat,  when  one  realizes  that  he  was 
conducting  an  active  business  at  the  same 
time.  The  quality  of  his  work  was  the  more 
remarkable  when  one  remembers  that 
Owen’s  version  of  Argentina’s  most  be¬ 
loved  classic  is  the  equal  in  spirit,  expres¬ 
sion,  and  metrical  construction,  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  original. 

Getting  a  book  published  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  is  as  difficult  as  persuading  a  soprano 
to  sing  bass,  so  the  majority  of  authors  pay 
for  their  own  printing  and  give  their  books 
away.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  lucky  for 
Owen  that  chance  intervened  in  the  person 
of  the  well-known  Irish  actress,  Lilia  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  who  had  come  to  Buenos  Aires 
with  her  husband.  Sir  Francis  Keeble. 
When  Owen  showed  her  his  translation, 
she  became  so  enthusiastic  she  included 
the  epic  description  of  the  bloody  battle 
between  Martin  Fierro  and  the  Indian 
chieftain  in  her  last  recital. 

There  was  in  her  audience  a  fabulous 
Englishman,  the  British  charge  d’affaires. 
Sir  Eugen  Millington-Drake,  who  is  more 
beloved  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  than 
any  other  diplomatic  officer.  One  reason 
was  that  he  took  a  very  real  interest  in 
Hispanic  culture  and  literature,  and  often 
quoted  South-American  poems  in  his 
s|x:eches.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  pub¬ 
lish,  at  his  own  expense,  an  anthology  of 
{X)ems  of  young  Uruguayans  who  had 
never  achieved  print.  All  this  pleased  the 
people  no  end,  but  rather  scandalized  the 
Foreign  Office,  which  felt  that  their  envoy’s 
first  duty  was  to  popularize  British  culture. 

Millington-Drake  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  ndelity,  color,  and  vigor  of  Owen’s 
version,  dubbed  him  the  “Interpreter  of 
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Spanish  epic  poetry  to  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world,”  and  immediately  advised  the 
English  firm  of  B.  H.  Blackwell  to  publish 
it.  A  limited  edition  of  450  copies  was 
printed  in  1935,  handsomely  illustrated  by 
the  Argentine  artist,  Alberto  Giiiraldes.  It 
was  soon  sold  out,  and  the  following  year 
Farrar,  Rinehart  &  Co.  published  a  photo¬ 
lithographic  edition  in  New  York. 

I  can  tell  you  only  the  bare  facts  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Owen’s  life,  for  I  knew  him  little,  and 
he  led  a  sequestered  existence  among  his 
books.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1884, 
but  his  family  moved  to  Montevideo  when 
he  was  eight  years  old.  Here  he  lived  in  a 
huge  old  Spanish  house  built  like  a  fort 
with  thick  walls  and  iron-studded  dcx)rs, 
meant  to  withstand  the  many  sieges  that 
plagued  the  city  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  caused  Dumas 
(pere)  to  write  a  novel  about  Montevideo, 
which  he  called  La  nouvelle  Troye. 

At  twelve  years  of  age,  young  Walter  was 
sent  back  to  Glasgow  to  Hillhcad  School, 
and  in  1902  he  went  to  Buenos  Aires  to  be¬ 
gin  a  business  career.  This  so  completely 
occupied  him  that  only  in  the  evenings  and 
over  week  ends  could  he  devote  time  to 
poetry  and  translation.  His  particular  love 
was  the  English  language — the  richest  in 
the  world,  he  thought — and  he  delighted 
particularly  in  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Latin  origin,  even  when  they  were  srjme- 
what  archaic.  The  vast  treasury  of  words 
he  acquired  by  these  studies  enabled  him 
to  weave  beautiful  tapestries  of  sound  and 
meaning,  and  provided  an  instrument  that 
gave  richness,  color,  and  variety  to  his  writ¬ 
ing.  Since  he  was  completely  bilingual  and 
a  poet  in  his  own  right,  it  is  evident  that  he 
lacked  no  qualification  necessary  for  a  bril¬ 
liant  translator  of  Hispanic  epic  verse. 

The  success  achieved  by  Martin  Fierro 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  a  poem  in 
lighter  vein  —  Estanislao  del  Campo’s 
Fausto,  published  in  1866.  It  was  the  metri¬ 
cal  talc  of  a  simple  gaucho  who  went  to 
Buenos  Aires  to  collect  a  debt  and,  finding 
he  had  several  days  to  wait,  drifted  into  the 


peanut  gallery  of  the  Colon  Theatre  and 
saw  a  performance  of  Faust.  Riding  home, 
he  met  an  acquaintance  and,  when  they 
had  dismounted  and  brewed  a  mati  over  a 
fire  of  dry  thistles  and  cow-dung,  Anastasiti 
cl  Polio  described  what  he  thought  was  the 
story  of  the  opera.  Owen  lost  nothing  of 
their  quaintness  of  s|)ccch  nor  of  the  naive 
humor  of  the  reaction  of  these  rugged 
gauchos  to  a  highly  sophisticated  work  of 
art.  Never  once  did  the  cloven  hoof  of  the 
translator  leave  any  trace  of  a  foreign 
tongue. 

Owen  was  not  as  lucky  in  finding  a  pub¬ 
lisher  for  Fausto  as  he  had  been  for  Martin 
Fierro,  so  he  paid  for  its  printing  in  1943. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  immediately 
embarked  on  another  translation,  this  time 
a  classic  drama  of  Spain,  usually  played  on 
All  Saints’  Day.  It  was  Don  fuan  Tenorio, 
written  in  1844  by  that  “spoiled  darling  of 
Spanish  Romanticism,”  Jose  Zorilla  y  Mo¬ 
ral,  that  Owen  chose,  liccausc  he  wished  to 
make  it  available  to  Anglo-Saxon  readers 
as  part  of  the  cultural  inheritance  of  Latin 
Americans.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  again 
Owen  captured  the  panache,  verve,  and 
swashbuckling  floriation  of  the  original. 
But,  when  he  published  it  in  1944,  he  was 
as  usual  forced  to  pay  the  costs.  He  always 
displayed  a  refined  g(xxl  taste  in  the  design 
of  his  lxx>ks,  but  this  was  the  most  striking, 
and  was  illustrated  with  delightful  |)cn 
drawings  by  a  talented  Argentine  artist, 
Carlos  Vergottini. 

Owen’s  next  choice  for  translation  was 
the  first  epic  {X)cm  to  l)c  written  on  a  New 
World  theme.  La  Araucana.  Its  author, 
Don  Alonzo  dc  E,rcilla  y  Zuniga  (1533- 
1594),  was  page  to  Philip  II,  when  that 
monarch  journeyed  to  England  to  make 
Mary  T udor  his  queen.  While  there  word 
came  that  Valdivia,  Captain  General  of 
the  Provinces  of  Chile,  had  been  murdered 
by  Araucanian  Indians.  Eager  for  adven¬ 
ture,  Ercilla  took  ship  for  the  New  World 
in  1556  to  join  the  forces  being  raised  to  put 
down  the  revolt.  The  Araucanians  were 
fanatically  brave,  and  the  most  ferocious 
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fighters  in  South  America.  Fifty  thousand 
of  them  were  slain  before  they  could  be 
conquered,  but  not  before  they  had  killed 
many  notable  Spaniards  and  sacked  their 
settlements;  and  the  tortures  each  side  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  other  were  inhuman  in  their 
horror.  Young  Ercilla  engaged  in  seven 
battles,  and  the  courage  and  military  saga¬ 
city  displayed  by  the  Araucanians  so  fired 
his  imagination  that,  after  fighting  all  day, 
he  sat  by  the  campfire  at  night  and  made 
notes  of  what  he  had  seen  on  bits  of  old 
leather  and  scraps  of  letters.  Thus  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  first  war  corresjxindcnts 
of  this  continent,  certainly  the  first  to  use 
poetry  as  his  vehicle.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  some  years  after  his  return  to  Spain 
in  1562  that  his  copy  saw  print;  for  the  first 
part  of  La  Araucaria  ap|x;ared  in  Madrid  in 
1578,  and  the  rest  twelve  years  later. 

The  jXKrm  was  an  eloquent  and  detailed 
record  of  an  authentic  chapter  in  the  early 
history  of  South  America,  and  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  which  the  author  admired 
most,  the  valor  of  the  Indians  or  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  compatriots.  Orvantes  lauded 
the  work  as  one  of  the  liest  three  heroic 
|xjems  in  the  Castilian  tongue. 

Owen  declared  that  his  aim  was  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  “version  of  Krcilla’s  epic  that  reads 
like  an  original  English  poem,  flavored 
with  the  idiom  and  diction  of  the  times, 
and  free  from  the  stilted  style  and  un- 
English  air  that  often  make  translations  of 
foreign  pjems  irksome  to  minds  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  beauties  of  our  mother-tongue,” 
and  he  added  a  preface  to  his  version  in 
which  he  coined  a  horrendous  phrase  to  de- 
scril)e  his  kind  of  work — “psychological 
transvernacularization” — and  included  a 
very  illuminating  discussion  of  the  art  of 
translation,  for  he  always  contended  that 
the  translation  of  poetry  into  poetry  was  a 
liberal  art  and  not  an  exact  science. 

Owen’s  version  of  La  Araucana  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  manuscript,  but  he  could  only 
afford  to  have  the  first  canto  printed.  This 
ap[)eared  in  1945,  with  the  Spanish  text  on 
one  page  and  the  English  on  the  other.  Its 


luxurious  format  was  designed  by  Owen 
himself.  The  work  is  such  a  milestone  in 
Latin  American  culture  and  history  that 
it  is  a  tragedy  that  the  entire  translation 
could  not  have  been  published. 

Owen’s  translations  were  not  the  full  tale 
of  his  literary  output,  for  he  was  a  creative 
{X)et  as  well  as  a  forceful  prose  writer.  His 
first  original  brxjk.  The  Cross  of  Carl,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1931  Ixjth  in  Lcjndon  and  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  I  have  never  seen,  but  am  told  it  is  a 
kind  of  allegory  of  World  War  One,  a  mov¬ 
ing  protest  against  the  sin  of  such  a  strife, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  published  until 
passions  had  cooled  and  censorship  had 
been  relaxed. 

The  Ordeal  of  Christendom,  which  ap- 
[)earcd  in  London  in  1939,  was  his  second, 
and  he  labelled  it  “a  message.”  In  lucid, 
sinewy,  rhythmic  English,  he  sketched  the 
defeat  of  paganism  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Man  of  Nazareth,  and  traced  the  growing 
influence  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
ages.  He  gave  credit  to  the  Protestant 
Church  for  such  democracy  as  we  have,  as 
well  as  for  the  development  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Individualism,  but  insisted  there  never 
could  be  peace  and  sexial  justice  in  this 
world  until  the  human  race  had  learned 
to  practice  the  tenets  of  Jesus  in  their  en¬ 
tirety,  and  had  achieved  a  spiritual  plane  he 
described  as  the  Christian  Brotherhcxxl  of 
Man — “the  only  foundation  upon  which 
man  can  build  securely.”  He  was  not  very 
sanguine  about  an  immediate  realization 
of  this  ideal,  but  hofxd  it  might  be  achieved 
sometime  within  two  thousand  years. 

Hut  it  is  unfair,  in  so  small  a  space,  to  try 
to  summarize  a  closely  integrated  piece  of 
moral  philosophy,  expressed  in  an  English 
worthy  of  study  for  its  style  alone.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  essay  had  great  sincerity, 
coupled,  at  times,  with  nobility  of  thought; 
and  that,  no  matter  how  one  might  dis¬ 
agree  with  some  of  its  unorthodox  [x)Iitical 
dicta,  it  did  display  the  author’s  intensive 
study  of  comparative  religions,  his  deeply 
religious  nature,  and  his  completely  altru¬ 
istic  attitude  toward  his  fellow  man. 
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His  output  of  original  poetry  was  limited 
to  some  verses  scattered  in  various  news¬ 
papers,  and  one  small  volume,  T he  Sonnets 
of  G.  S.  O.,  whose  publication  he  paid  for 
in  1940.  In  his  preface,  he  declared  the 
p>oems  the  work  of  his  godson,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  for  thirty  years,  who  was  “not 
of  my  generation,  and  my  ear  was  yellow 
before  his  blade  was  green;  yet  the  affinity 
of  our  minds  evened  our  ages,  so  that  1 
knew  him  as  I  knew  myself,  and  loved  him 
near  infirmity.”  While  I  have  no  proof 
this  statement  is  not  true,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  “godson”  was  merely  a 
screen  to  conceal  Owen’s  authorship  of  the 
poems  of  his  own  dead  youth,  and  that 
“G.  S.  O.”  may  be  the  initials  standing  for 
“God  Son  Owen.”  The  book  consists  of 


Aufhau,  "An  American  Weekly  Publt!>hed  in  (»er- 
man,"  which  under  the  editorship  of  Manfred  George 
has  since  long  become  the  leading  German  language 
weekly  in  the  United  States,  has  published  its  April  1, 
1955  issue  as  a  112-page  special  twentieth  anniversary 
number  under  the  motto  20  jahre  Leislung  und  Er- 
folg.  Besides  many  pages  of  impressive  congratulatory 
messages  from  political  and  intellectual  celebrities  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  world,  headed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  and  including  leading  personalities  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Israel,  and  Germany,  we  find  a  rich  variety 
of  competent  articles  describing  the  remarkable  con¬ 
tributions  in  practically  all  fields  of  human  activity 
and  endeavor  made  by  the  refugees  from  Hitler  per¬ 
secution  who  found  a  new  home  and  country  in 
America  to  the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  This  achievement  report  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  both  to  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the 
most  recent  of  the  American  "pioneers”  and  their 
new  homeland  whose  climate  of  freedom  and  tol¬ 
erance  made  possible  such  a  heartwarming  and  heart¬ 
ening  "success”  story — without  making  us  forget,  in¬ 
deed,  the  heartbreak  of  its  origin.  Our  warmest  con¬ 
gratulations  and  best  wishes  for  an  equally  brilliant 
future  to  Aufhau,  its  editors,  contributors,  and  readers. 


a  hundred  sonnets,  musical  in  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  impeccable  in  form,  that  display  a 
sensitive  appreciation  of  beauty,  against  a 
colorful  background  of  classical  and  ori¬ 
ental  study.  Had  he  lived  in  an  English- 
speaking  community,  1  think  they  might 
have  brought  him  modest  fame. 

It  is  sad  that  often  a  man  must  die  that 
those  who  know  the  value  of  his  work  be 
galvanized  into  proclaiming  it;  the  proof 
is  that  it  was  seeing  a  few  lines  in  Atlante 
announcing  the  death  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
September  4,  1953,  of  the  Scottish  poet, 
Walter  Owen,  that  moved  me  to  place  this 
small  wreath  of  memories  and  appreciation 
on  the  grave  of  one  who  loved  his  fellow 
man. 

New  Yor;^.  N.  V. 

M  M 


The  Centro  Mcxicano  de  Escritorei  announces  that 
the  recipients  of  its  fellowship  awards  include  seven 
Mexicans,  two  Americans,  and  an  Englishwoman.  I'he 
list  for  195^-55  named  the  following:  Jorge  Ibar- 
giiengoitia,  Luisa  Josefina  Hernindez  (playwrights); 
Carlos  Elizondo  (novelist);  Allicrto  Monterdc  (short 
story  writer);  Jorge  Portilla,  Emmanuel  Carballo,  To- 
mis  Segovia  (critical  studies);  Warren  Eyster,  George 
Price  (novelists);  Irene  Nicholson  (translator). 

A  small  pamphlet  entitled  Somewhat  Wild,  by 
Bhagirath  Mehta  of  Bombay,  is  a  study  in  quaint 
English  of  Synnove  Solhahhen  by  Bjdrnstjerne  Bjtirn- 
son.  That  Norwegian  literature  should  awaken  in¬ 
terest  in  so  far  away  a  place  as  Inilia  is  further  evidence 
(A  the  world-wide  brotherhorxl  of  writers.  Nik  the 
least  interesting  aspiect  of  this  small  work  is  the  typi¬ 
cally  Indian  interpretation  of  an  alien  Northern  story. 

Polish  communities  are  celebrating  in  1955  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  death  of  their  great  poet  Ailam  Mickic- 
wicz  (1798-1855),  Alliance  College  at  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa.,  wilt  hold  a  Mickiewicz  Festival  July  28- 
31.  Music,  poetry,  folklore,  and  dance  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  program. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


Carl  Spitteler  Reborn 

By  Gustav  Mueller 

The  dimensions  of  Spitteler’s  opus  are  only 
now  beginning  to  appear  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  complete  works,  published  hy  the  Artemis 
Verlag  in  Zurich,  sponsored  by  the  Swiss  gov¬ 
ernment;  eight  magnificent  volumes  are  out, 
two  are  still  to  come. 

The  two  “Prometheus”  epics,  his  first  work 
and  his  last,  comprise  the  first;  Olympischer 
Friihling,  formerly  in  two  books,  the  second 
volume.  For  these  three  epics  he  received, 
rightly,  the  Nobel  prize.  No  schoolish  learn¬ 
ing,  no  second-hand  scholarship,  but  a  con¬ 
genial  kinship  with  the  poetic  creativity  and 
philosophical  originality  of  the  (Greeks  guided 
him  to  his  Olympus.  The  Circek  names  stan<l 
for  living  characters  and  are  genuine  symlxds. 
(“Prometheus”:  Truth  and  goodness  entail 
suffering  and  fxrrsecution.)  C)ne  has  to  com¬ 
pare  him  with  Dante  and  Homer  to  get  his 
measure:  Dante’s  bitterness  of  hell  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  paradise  and  his  intense  personal  integ¬ 
rity  are  like  Spitteler’s — but  Spitteler  is  unen¬ 
cumbered  by  conventions  and  his  chapters  are 
composed  and  sing  like  classical  sonatas;  the 
rich  movement  of  their  visual-plastic  imagi¬ 
nation  are  like  Homer’s  .  .  .  and  there  is  hu¬ 
mor  and  “modern”  philosophical  reflection. 
What  have  I  dared  to  say?  Homer  plus  Dante 
equals  Spitteler?  Indeed,  I  am  shuddering  at 
my  very  own  impious  heresy— but  I  won’t 
recant!  (This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  blind 
to  Spitteler’s  faults — giants  are  entitled  to  gi¬ 
gantic  faults.) 

Autobiographische  Schrijten  (vol,  VI)  reads 
like  a  biographical  novel — his  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit.  So  keen  is  his  self-knowledge  that 
his  term  Imago  became  the  title  of  the  first  pro¬ 
fessional  journal  of  psychoanalysis. 

Asthetische  Schriften  (vol.  VII),  of  which 
the  former  Lachende  Wahrheiten  is  now  a 
small  part,  is  a  gold-mine  of  aesthetics.  It 
connects  the  aesthetics  of  music  and  of  the 
visual  arts  with  his  poetry  (in  his  youth  he 
wavered  between  music  and  painting).  One 
lays  the  finger  on  the  pulse  of  epic  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  poet  is  explained  to  be  the  seer  and 
prophet  of  life — only  secondarily  the  word- 
artist.  Spitteler  has  achieved  his  mastery  of 
Cierman  by  painstaking  labors — his  triumph 
has  enriched  the  language  no  less  than 
Nietzsche’s  style.  Those  delightful  philosophi¬ 
cal  essays,  models  of  pure  prose,  show  the  art¬ 


ist  unconditionally  dedicated  to  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  standards  of  beauty — a  rare  sight  now¬ 
adays  and  all  the  more  inspiring. 

Extramundana.  Gedichte  (vol.  Ill)  are  still 
groping  for  proper  expression.  Spitteler  re¬ 
gretted  having  published  the  former.  Poet¬ 
ically  he  is  right,  but  philosophically  those 
seven  parables  of  the  origin  of  the  worst  of  all 
possible  worlds  are  relevant.  The  funniest  is 
Das  Weltbaugericht,  where  the  ugliest,  nasti¬ 
est  plan  for  a  world  receives  the  first  prize, 
because  its  engineer  is  a  very  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  among  the  heavenly  people.  .  .  .  Spit¬ 
teler  is  no  lyric  poet.  His  poems  are  best  when 
they  lean  towards  the  narrative  ballad.  Die 
jodelnden  Schildwachen  has  become  popular 
with  the  army-loving  Swiss,  also  Das  Herz 
(particularly  in  girls’  schools),  weeping,  con¬ 
soled,  but  not  reconciled  .  ,  .  “Wasch  deine 
Augen,  schweig  und  bleibe  gut.” 

Kleinere  Erzahlungen  (vol.  V)  are  collect¬ 
ed  from  various  magazine  publications.  New 
is  the  charming  story  Gustav,  an  idyl  of  ado¬ 
lescence  and  a  monument  of  friendship  for 
Joseph  Victor  Widmann  and  his  family.  Der 
Nejfe  des  Herrn  von  Hezenval  (new)  is  a  his¬ 
torical  Novelle  dealing  with  the  Swiss  guard  in 
Versailles  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution;  a  powerful  composition  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  C.  F.  Meyer,  and  with  a  touch  of  Gott- 
helf’s  folk-humor.  These  two  Novellen  are 
“kleiner”  only  relative  to  the  greatness  of  the 
epics.  There  are  also  stories  harvested  from 
his  Russian  exile  (he  tutored  in  Russia),  and 
there  is  some  Swiss  homesickness. 

Aus  der  Wer/(^statt  (vol.  IX)  shows  him  at 
work  as  literary  editor  of  the  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung  and  as  critic  of  Naturalism — especially 
in  his  profound  Dramaturgic  (Nietzsche  tried 
in  vain  to  have  it  published).  Most  regrettable 
that  the  drama  Jesabel  remained  a  fragment! 

l^nd  und  Volft^  (vol,  VIII)  are  observations 
of  a  responsible  citizen;  and  appreciations  of 
the  beauties  of  his  country — so  radiantly  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  “Olympic  Spring.”  His  courageous 
sfieech  Unser  schweizer  Standpunl^t  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  First  World  War  gave  meaning 
to  Swiss  neutrality  and  tamed  the  turbulent 
passions  of  the  moment: 

Bine  Au(nahmef(un»t  de»  Schickels  hat  et  un» 
ftestattet,  bci  dem  fiirchterlichcn  Traucrspicl, 
da*  (ich  K^Rcnwartig  in  F.uropa  abwickelt,  im 
Zuschaurrraum  z.u  sitzrn.  Auf  der  Szene 
hcrrscht  die  Trauer,  hinter  der  Szene  Mord. 
Wohin  Sie  mit  dem  Herzen  horchen,  tei  et 
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nach  links,  sei  es  nach  rechu,  horen  Sic  den 
Jammer  schluchzen  ...  da  gibt  es  keinen 
Unterschied  der  Sprache.  Wohlan,  fiillen  wir 
angetichts  dieser  Unsumme  von  internationalem 
Leid  unsere  Herzen  mil  schweigender  Ergriffen- 
heit  und  unsere  Seelen  mit  Andacht,  und  vor 
allem  nehmen  wir  den  Hut  ab. 

I  have  said  but  little;  to  say  much  would 
require  a  philosophical  treatise.  I  am  merely 
confessing:  To  me  Spitteler  is  the  greatest  of 
all  philosophical  poets.  His  penetrating  in¬ 
sight  into  the  sorry  scheme  of  things  natural 
and  social  is  transfigured  in  immense  mythical 
visions;  his  existentialist  reduction  of  man  and 
all  his  finite  values  in  confrontation  with 
death  is  balanced  by  an  absolute  spiritual  af¬ 
firmation  of  the  compassionate  soul,  but  with¬ 
out  any  “happy  end’’;  his  abysmal  contempt 
for  the  natural  sciences  and  their  technological 
mass  civilization  is  overarched  by  the  smile  of 
an  aesthetic  world-view.  Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche,  and  Jacob  Hurckhardt  are  close 
neighbors — on  Burckhardt  particularly  there 
are  precious  details  in  his  conversations  with 
Spitteler.  The  last  forthcoming  volumes  prom¬ 
ise  new  revelations. 

University  of  Ot{lahoma 

The  Centennial  of  Emile  Verhaeren 
By  Gustave  Vanwelkenhuyzen 
On  May  21,  1855,  was  born  at  Saint-Amand,  a 
small  village  on  the  Escaut  River  near  Ant¬ 
werp,  Emile  Verhaeren,  the  best  known  and 
deservedly  honored  poet  of  French  letters  in 
Belgium. 

Like  Maeterlinck,  Verhaeren  was  of  Flem¬ 
ish  ancestry  and  temper,  but  by  language,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  culture  he  was  entirely  French. 
Nonetheless,  his  first  true  masters  were  the 
painters  of  his  race.  It  was  they,  Jordaens,  the 
Breughels,  the  Teniers,  and  Rubens  who  in¬ 
spired  his  love  of  art  and  revealed  him  to  him¬ 
self.  Many  other  influences  joined  theirs  but, 
except  for  Symbolism  to  which  he  gave  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  he  received,  these  only 
touched  him  lightly.  Verhaeren  remained  true 
to  his  origins,  a  man  of  irrepressible  and  primi¬ 
tive  strength,  a  genius  instinctive  and  un¬ 
tamed  (some  would  say  barbaric),  as  all  his 
work  proves.  “I^  vie  est  4  monter  et  non  pas 
a  descendre.  .  .  This  often  quoted  verse 
is  more  than  a  momentary  profession  of  faith, 
a  passing  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  It  marks  the 
rising  curve  of  the  poet’s  inspiration;  it  fol¬ 
lows  his  constant  progress,  at  first  hesitant 
and  labored,  from  darkness  to  light,  from  pes¬ 
simism  to  optimism;  it  offers  the  epitome  of 
his  life  no  less  than  of  his  work. 


Realistic  and  truculent  in  his  first  volume, 
Les  Flamandes,  which  recalls  Jordaens,  epic 
and  iron-willed  like  his  heroes  in  Les  moines, 
Verhaeren,  sick  and  solitary,  began  to  grope 
through  the  dismal  mists  of  doubt  and  an¬ 
guish  which  darken  Let  soirs,  Les  dibdcles, 
and  Les  flambeaux  noirt.  Here  is  a  somber 
and  tragic  trilogy  whose  outcries  of  agony  and 
wounded  pride  are  prolonged  in  morose  fas¬ 
cination  until  calm  returns  with  Les  apparus 
dans  met  chemins  and  Les  campagnes  hallu- 
cin^es.  Yet  it  is  still  the  inexorable  misery  of 
the  world,  with  the  desertion  of  villages  and 
the  irresistible  attraction  of  great  cities,  which 
is  portrayed  in  Les  villages  tllusoires  and  Les 
villes  tentaculaires.  But  beside  the  piteous 
procession  of  humble  folk  rushing  toward 
voracious  industrial  centers,  Verhaeren  has 
discovered  a  true  ray  of  hojie,  the  modest  and 
noble  effort  of  the  smith  and  of  the  scholar 
who  arc  lx)th  slowly  preparing,  each  in  his  own 
way,  the  future. 

Verhacren’s  horizon  is  growing  lighter.  A 
new  dawn  appears  with  Les  aubes  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  happy  intimacy  of  the  fireside,  be¬ 
side  a  beloved  and  loving  wife.  Here  we  may 
note  the  gradual  evolution  of  Les  heures 
claires,  Les  heures  d'apris-midi,  and  Les  heures 
du  soir.  The  poet  has  turned  toward  life  in 
which  he  now  has  faith.  The  boldness,  energy, 
and  ingenuity  of  men  bring  him  new  courage 
and  inspire  his  admiration.  He  believes  them 
omnipotent.  Hence  the  earlier  hymn  of  death 
is  transformed  into  one  of  triumph  and  hope. 
Les  forces  tumultueuses,  Ltf  multiple  splen- 
deur,  Les  rythmes  souverains,  works  of  his 
maturity,  exalt,  in  almost  religious  overtones, 
the  progress  of  science,  the  machine  age,  daily 
heroism,  the  multiple  and  beneficent  aspects  of 
the  titanic  contemporary  urge. 

Yet,  while  celebrating  universal  brotherhood 
and  the  grandeur  of  man  in  all  countries  and 
in  all  ages,  Verhaeren  did  not  forget  his  father- 
land.  Toute  la  Flandre  is  a  hymn  of  love  and 
of  pride  for  his  native  land,  for  its  plains  and 
dunes,  for  its  “gabled  cities,’’  for  the  noble 
figures  of  its  past. 

And  when,  in  1914,  the  scourge  of  war  fell 
suddenly  on  Belgium,  sowing  everywhere 
death  and  ruin,  the  voice  of  the  poet  arose  once 
more  to  give  vent  to  his  revolt  and  his  agony 
under  a  sky  where  hovered  I^s  ailes  rouges  de 
la  guerre.  Driven  into  exile,  he  was  not  to 
share  in  the  triumphal  return  to  his  country. 
A  brutal  accident  ended  his  life  in  the  station 
at  Rouen,  on  November  27,  1916.  The  in¬ 
spired  singer  of  modern  machinery  died. 
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crushed  by  one  of  those  forces  the  advent  of 
which  he  had  exultantly  hailed. 

Alert  to  the  great  surges  of  his  time,  Ver- 
haeren  made  himself  their  resounding  echo 
and  their  prophet.  Using  a  rude  and  often  in¬ 
correct  language,  he  expressed  in  rugged 
words,  with  original  and  fulminating  images, 
in  jerky  and  panting  rhythm,  the  ideas  and 
aspirations  of  the  close  of  the  century.  Thus 
he  proclaimed  his  faith  in  the  future  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Like  Victor  Hugo,  and  even  at  an 
epoch  when  the  Muses  had  turned  in  scorn 
from  the  crowd,  he  wished  to  be  and  succeeded 
in  Iteing  a  great  poet  of  the  prjpulace.  That  is 
indeed  a  rare  triumph. 

The  Royal  Helgtan  Aiudemy,  Brussels 

Farewell  to  Thomas  Mann 
By  E.  E.  N. 

The  present  issue  of  Boo/^s  Abroad  was  al¬ 
ready  completely  printed,  ready  for  binding 
and  mailing,  when  radio,  television,  and  news¬ 
papers  flashed  the  distressing  message  that 
I'homas  Mann  was  no  longer  among  us.  There 
was  no  time  and  space  left  for  us  to  pay  im¬ 
mediately  profier  homage  to  the  departed  writ¬ 
er  by  way  of  prominently  displayed  frontis¬ 
piece  and  leading  article.  Bowing  to  the  pain¬ 
ful  laws  of  expediency  which  all  Uk)  often  re¬ 
strict  editorial  initiative  we  can  only,  here  and 
now,  recortl  an  irretrievable  loss,  express  our 
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(Photograph  by  courtesy  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf) 


sorrow,  mourn,  after  Gide  and  Claudel,  an¬ 
other  giant  of  world  letters  who,  leaving  the 
literary  scene  which  he  has  signally  enriched, 
will  make  it  look  more  barren  by  his  mere 
physical  absence,  deprived  of  the  dominating 
presence  of  a  particularly  significant  personal¬ 
ity  whose  importance  is  universally  recognized 
and  whose  place  in  world  literature  is  long 
since  secure.  That  this  hastily  written  and 
glaringly  inadequate  comment  should  take 
the  place,  and  take  up  the  space,  of  our  good 
friend  Henry  Walter  Brann’s  warmly  appre¬ 
ciative  congratulatory  article  originally  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  in  this  very  spot  on  the 
occasion  of  Thomas  Mann’s  eightieth  birthday 
anniversary  (June  6)  makes  for  further  frus¬ 
tration  and  is  a  grim  reminder  of  the  frailty  of 
human  planning. 

Alwut  two  weeks  Ixrfore  Thomas  Mann’s 
death  we  received  what  we  ardently  hoped 
would  not  be  his  last  communication,  although 
we  felt  alarm  when  we  learned  that  he  had  to 
interrupt  his  vacation  in  I  lolland  and  undergo 
treatment  in  a  hospital  in  Zurich:  his  printed 
acknowledgment  of  our  birthday  wishes.  We 
gratefully  rememlier  his  appraisal  of  our  work 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  Booths  Abroad's  Sil¬ 
ver  Jubilee,  he  wrote,  “By  disseminating  lit¬ 
erary  information  on  a  worldwide  scale  and 
through  its  comments  and  reviews  your  quar¬ 
terly,  the  only  publication  of  its  kind,  has 
liecn  keeping  faith  with  the  all-imfx)rtant  task 
of  promoting  international  understanding.’’ 
And  we  proudly  remember  that  in  Spring 
1940  a  jury  of  writers  and  critics  polled  by  the 
editors  of  Boo/(s  Abroad  for  separating  out  for 
our  readers  the  most  distinguished  literary 
work  since  1918  awarded  by  an  impressive 
majority  vote  this  “super-Nobel  Prize’’  to 
Thomas  Mann.  This  may  have  been  but  a 
modest  pearl  in  the  heap  of  well  deserved 
honors  and  distinctions  bestowed  upon  the 
great  writer  and  humanist;  to  us,  in  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  affliction,  it  is  nevertheless  consoling 
to  point  to  the  record. 

Countless  articles  will  l)e  written  everywhere 
in  final  tribute  to  Thomas  Mann,  whose  amaz¬ 
ingly  rich  and  multi-shaded  work  was,  and 
will  remain,  known  and  cherished  all  over  the 
world.  Its  impact  will  continue  to  be  felt;  there 
will  lie  many  reappraisals,  new  evaluations, 
(xissibly  controversy,  as  befits  a  living  and  last¬ 
ing  work.  In  future  issues  we  shall  indeed  join 
the  international  chorus  of  admirers  and  critics 
and  offer  our  contribution  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  memory  and  message  of  a  great  Euro- 
fiean  who  became  an  American  citizen  and 
doubtless  was  a  world  figure  in  German  letters. 
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Ernst  lunger 

By  Karl  O.  Pactcl 

In  a  Swabian  village  the  Cierman  author  Ernst 
Jiinger,  born  in  Heidelberg  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1895,  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birthday 
this  year.  It  has  been  a  long  way  which  led 
from  In  Stahlgewittern,  a  report  on  World 
War  One  experiences,  to  the  meditative  views 
expressed  in  Sanduhrbuch:  The  activist  be¬ 
came  a  thinker,  the  idealist  a  realist,  and  the 
nihilist  one  who  learned  “to  doubt  doubts.” 
The  political  activist  eventually  became  a  seis¬ 
mograph  of  his  times,  a  master  of  language. 

It  has  been  tried  time  and  again  to  play  the 
various  periods  of  Jiinger’s  literary  develop¬ 
ment  against  each  other,  or  to  reduce  them  to 
the  common  denominator  of  the  “national¬ 
istic”  impulse  of  his  earlier  period.  Jiinger 
himself,  however,  has  always  maintained  that 
his  work  should  lie  taken  “as  a  whole  in  which 
there  are  efXKhs,  to  lie  sure,  but  not  contra¬ 
dictions.”  He  also  added:  “1  would  not  like 
to  count  myself  among  those  countless  [icople 
who,  today,  no  longer  wish  to  be  remcmlicred 
for  what  they  stood  for  yesterday.” 

There  can  no  longer  lie  any  doubt  today 
that  Jiinger  is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  contemporary  German  literature.  This  has 
become  apparent  not  only  in  what  he  has  to 
communicate,  but  also  in  the  influence  of  his 
style  on  younger  CJerman  writers.  It  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  representation  of  his  works  abroad 
as  well  as  in  the  impact  of  innumerable  pub¬ 
lications  at  borne.  No  Cierman  author  since 
Stefan  Cieorge  has  been  such  a  controversial 
figure  in  his  intellectual  environment. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  elaborate  on  Jiinger’s 
discussion  of  eminent  problems  which  turned 
up  at  various  periods  in  his  life.  However,  the 
question  arises  why  each  one  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  he  dealt  was  generally  mis¬ 
understood  by  those  who  usually  consented, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  were  afterwards 
generalized  by  those  who  did  not  agree.  Tlie 
Cierman  National  Movement  has  claimed  the 
author  of  Der  Kampj  als  inneres  Krlebnis  for 
its  own;  National  Socialism  has  considered 
Jiinger  one  of  its  own,  because  of  his  b<x)k 
Totale  Mobilmachung;  the  Scheringer  Com 
munist  Circle  applauded  Der  Arbeiter;  the 
Friedensschrift  as  well  as  certain  passages  in 
Strahlungen  have  J)een  interpreted  as  the  poet’s 
confession  to  Christianity,  and  Vber  die  IJnIe 
apparently  marked  him  an  Existentialist  in  the 
line  of  Heidegger,  while  Der  Waldgang 
seemed  to  identify  him  as  a  Neutralist. 

Actually,  Ernst  Jiinger  has  done  nothing 
but  pose  unavoidable  real  questions,  thus  en¬ 


abling  the  individual  to  grasp  the  world  situ¬ 
ation  and  to  come  to  terms  with  himself.  War 
experiences  and  technology,  the  trend  toward 
global  planning,  the  religious  crisis,  the  omni¬ 
potent  state  continually  threatening  the  indi¬ 
vidual — all  this  and  more  becomes  evident  in 
Jiinger’s  work  as  a  representative  statement  of 
many  social  strata,  especially  of  the  intellectu¬ 
ally  disturbed  and  restless  younger  generation; 
more  so,  since  these  phenomena  are  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  author’s  own  experiences.  In 
demonstrating  this,  Ernst  Jiinger  does  not  try 
to  solve  problems  or  to  anticipate  answers: 
“We  are  now  in  the  realm  of  the  infinite.  Here 
there  is  less  security,  but  greater  hojie  for  re¬ 
sults.  A  gexx!  fiocratic  word  for  this  is  Holz- 
wege.  It  indicates  that  we  are  off  the  Iteaten 
track  and  find  ourselves  in  the  abundant  realm 
of  the  undefinable;  neither  docs  it  discount  the 
possibility  of  failure.”  With  such  a  formula 
the  author  of  Vber  die  IJnie  paraphrases  a  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  all  those  not  adhering  to 
cither  ideology  or  dogma  find  themselves. 

It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  say  that  Jiinger 
has  always  been  centrally  concerned  with  the 
self-orientation  of  man  in  regard  to  his  total 
relationship  to  his  environment,  regardless  of 
the  disguise  with  which  this  environment 
challenged  the  Ego.  On  the  other  hantl,  the 
concern  with  language  itself  belongs  to  the 
effect  which  radiates  from  his  lxx)ks.  I  lis  es¬ 
say  Vber  die  Vol^aJe,  his  Ixxiklct  Sprache  und 
Korperbau  arc  the  result  of  a  constant  and  in¬ 
creasing  fascination  with  words.  Despite 
this,  Jiinger  has  neither  a  message  to  prcxlaim 
(he  dispenses  with  prophetic  gestures  when¬ 
ever  he  anaylzcs  a  particular  problem),  nor 
has  he  created  a  particular  literary  sch(M)l.  I  lis 
works — diaries,  essays,  and  novels — arc  a  clear 
manifestation  of  how  meaningless  the  term  of 
littirature  engagSe  is.  Each  expression,  which 
emerges  from  the  experienced  reality  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  flows  back  again  into  a  general  real¬ 
ity.  Thus,  Jiinger,  though  not  a  [X)litician  nor 
a  theologian,  has  written  lxx)ks  full  of  politi¬ 
cal  findings  and  theological  insights.  Likewise, 
Jiinger,  having  always  l)ccn  and  becoming 
more  an  individualist,  is  simultaneously  a 
member  of  that  secret  fraternity  of  the  restless 
ones  which,  while  surpassing  national  boun¬ 
daries,  today  includes  men  like  Silonc,  Mal- 
raux,  Koestler,  and  others,  and  follows  in  the 
tracks  of  T.  E.  Lawrence  and  Antoine  dc  Saint- 
Exu{>cry  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  subject  to 
Kierkcgaardian  influence,  to  mention  only  a 
few  to  indicate  this  trend  of  thought. 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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Lars  Ahlin.  Stora  glomsl^an.  Stockholm. 
Tidcn.  1954.  321  pages.  17  kr. 

“The  Great  Forgetfulness”  is  the  eleventh 
prose  work  I^rs  Ahlin  has  published  since  he 
made  his  debut  in  1943.  Ahlin  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  Sweden’s  outstanding  living  novel¬ 
ists  if  not  the  most  outstanding  one.  1  le  was 
born  in  1915  and  brought  up  in  a  working- 
class  home  in  the  northern  city  of  Sundsvall. 
Ahlin  started  working  when  still  quite  young 
and  has  had  little  formal  education. 

Working  seasons,  ice,  and  other  problems 
of  the  north  are  part  of  the  background  of 
“The  CJreat  Forgetfulness.”  This  novel  fits 
into  traditional  primitive  provincialism  in 
Scandinavian  literature.  It  calls  to  mind  some 
of  the  novels  of  Knut  tlamsun,  Martin  A. 
Hansen,  and  numerous  others.  Ahlin’s  novel 
is  made  up  of  a  large  numlser  of  epistxles  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  main  figure  in  the  book, 
Zackarias,  a  boy  in  his  early  teens.  There  is 
little  connection  lietween  the  stories,  although 
they  do  give  a  rounded  picture  of  the  boy’s 
city  (probably  Sundsvall)  and  its  surround¬ 
ings.  TTiere  is  little  action,  but  the  strength 
of  the  book  lies  in  its  analysis  of  the  different 
characters  and  in  Ahlin’s  prose.  Zackarias  is 
a  mixture  of  a  dreamer  and  an  energetic  realist. 

A  secondary  figure  in  the  novel  is  “The 
(»reat  Forgetfulness,”  a  returned  emigrant 
from  the  United  States  who  is  filled  with  so 
many  experiences  that  he  is  not  even  able 
to  find  the  way  to  his  childhood  home.  This 
figure  is  a  symbol  of  Zackarias’s  dreams. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl{^holm 

**  Enrique  Anderson  Imbert.  F.studios  sobre 
escritores  de  America.  Buenos  Aires.  Rai- 
gal.  1954.  222  pages.  $22  m/arg. 

A  collection  of  eleven  studies,  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  journals,  by  an  outstanding  Argen¬ 
tine  critic,  writer,  and  professor,  this  volume 
will  appeal  to  lay  readers  and  specialists  alike. 
The  studies  exemplify  the  author’s  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  as  a  critic;  an  unerring  ability  to 
select  and  develop  themes  which  arc  at  once 
important  and  interesting,  and  a  talent  for 
expressing  himself  in  a  style  which  is  lucid, 
pointed,  and  at  the  same  time  often  touched 
with  poetry.  Any  reader  of  Spanish  should 
find  the  pieces  on  Padre  Las  Casas,  Cortes, 


and  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  to  be  interesting, 
while  specialists  will  welcome  such  studies  as 
that  on  Marti’s  poetic  prose  and  the  analysis 
of  Enriquillo,  an  early  Spanish-Amcrican  his¬ 
torical  novel.  Criticism  of  this  kind,  sound  in 
scholarship  and  skilful  in  exposition,  is  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  relatively  new  Hispanic 
American  field. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

*  Aragon.  Les  yeux  et  la  mimoire.  Paris. 

Ciallimard.  1954.  227  pages.  490  fr. 
Aragon  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  contem- 
|X)rary  FTcnch  poets.  In  this  volume,  however, 
the  effect  of  his  verse  is  diminished  by  his  fre¬ 
quent  bitter  diatribes  against  the  United  States. 
As  the  title  suggests,  Aragon  is  here  predict¬ 
ing  the  future  in  terms  of  his  observations  and 
recollections  of  recent  world  events.  He  secs 
the  end  of  the  world  as  imminent,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  the  course  of  United  States  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

l^cspitc  the  author’s  obvious  bias,  he  is  ap 
parcntly  sincere  and  may  sound  convincing. 
One  is  so  caught  in  the  beauty  of  his  verse  and 
struck  with  the  suggestion  that  something 
must  lie  done  to  avert  a  catastrophe  that,  while 
reading,  one  can  become  convinced  that  the 
Aragon  viewpoint  is  the  only  true  one.  This 
volume  should  be  especially  revelatory  to  the 
American  reader  who  cannot  understand  why 
so  many  Europeans  are  opposed  to  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  dominant  tone  is  political,  the 
work  as  poetry  is  almost  on  the  same  high  level 
as  Aragon’s  Le  crive-coeur. 

Bill  Andrews 

\  Norman,  Ol(la, 

^  R.  Arevalo  Martinez.  Concepcidn  del  cos¬ 
mos.  Guatemala.  Landivar.  1954.  151 
pages. 

After  five  books  of  poetry,  nine  novels,  one 
play,  and  a  volume  of  essays,  the  author  who 
saw  animal  resemblances  in  man  takes  stock 
of  himself  in  a  series  of  chapters  that  begin 
and  end  with  the  same  title:  “El  hombre  es  un 
animal.”  Don  Rafael  is  wise  enough  to  use 
as  his  theme  “El  acertijo  del  mundo  no  tiene 
solucidn,”  but  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  comes 
close  to  a  solution  for  himself.  From  his  wide 
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reading  he  makes  frequent  pointed  quota¬ 
tions,  with  Guyau  and  Clemente  Ricci  as  per- 
haf)s  his  favorites,  and  with  high  spots  from 
his  own  poetry. 

He  discusses  his  wavering  attitude  toward 
religion,  from  the  agnosticism  of  his  youth  to 
a  later  mysticism,  and  finally  to  his  concept  of 
the  world  that  provides  this  meaty  volume. 
From  the  best-known  writer  of  Guatemala, 
one  expects  a  great  book,  and  this  one  lives  up 
to  expectations.  It  quotes  from  a  still  unpub¬ 
lished  volume,  Asl  vi6  el  cosmos  un  homhre. 
This  grand  old  man  of  letters  owes  it  to  hu¬ 
manity  to  see  that  its  publication  is  assured. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

*  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  Les  mandarins. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  579  pages.  900  fr. 
This  is  an  important  work.  It  gives  perhaps 
a  more  accurate  and  perceptive  {X)rtrayal  of 
European  intellectuals  than  any  other  con¬ 
temporary  book — fiction  or  non-fiction.  It 
traces  the  political  development  of  the  French 
intelligentsia  after  the  Liberation,  giving  the 
American  reader  a  much-needed  insight  into 
their  ambiguous  relationship  to  Communism 
and  their  distrust  of  and  antagonism  toward 
the  United  States. 

But  there  is  much  more  than  {xilitics  in  I^s 
mandarins,  though  this  is  one  of  its  main 
themes.  I  would  guess  that  what  the  non- 
Eurojiean  reader  will  remember  best  is  an  at¬ 
titude  toward  life,  events,  and  ideas.  No  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  distinction,  here,  between  private 
and  public  morality  or  between  ideas  and  ac¬ 
tion.  The  people  Simone  de  Beauvoir  talks 
about  are  striving  toward  complete  and  har¬ 
monious  fulfillment  as  human  beings — not 
just  as  “writers”  or  “politicians”  or  “lovers,” 
or  other  partial,  sectionali/ed  selves.  They  are 
articulate,  sensitive,  and  they  do  not  stop  in 
their  quest  for  understanding  of  the  world 
and  themselves  even  when  the  findings  get  to 
be  quite  discouraging  and  the  truth  hard  to 
face.  At  the  close  of  the  lx>ok,  the  two  pro¬ 
tagonists  are  tempted  to  escape — one  through 
suicide,  the  other  by  retiring  abroad  to  the 
life  of  a  self-exiled  writer.  But  neither  can 
consummate  the  escape:  Responsibility  is  too 
essential  a  component  of  their  personalities, 
and  engagement  the  only  acceptable  way  of 
life  to  both.  Each  remains  to  confront  despair, 
each  refuses  to  give  up. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  can  legitimately  lie 
said,  about  Simone  de  Beauvoir’s  lack  of  real 
fictional  gifts.  TTiough  Les  mandarins  won 
the  1954  Goncourt  prize,  it  is  not,  from  the 


standpoint  of  style,  an  outstanding  novel.  Its 
organization  is  not  always  convincing,  the 
phrasing  sometimes  awkward.  Yet  the  book 
makes  exciting  reading,  and  stays  with  you  as 
an  experience  you  wouldn’t  want  to  have 
missed. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel(a.  Kan. 

^  Samuel  Beckett.  Waiting  for  Godot.  New 
York.  Grove.  1954.  61  pages  -1-  4  plates. 
$4.75 

This  beautifully  printetl  little  volume  is  a 
“Tragicomedy  in  Two  Acts”  originally  writ¬ 
ten  in  French  by  Samuel  Beckett,  an  Irish¬ 
man,  one-time  secretary  to  fames  Joyce,  who 
here  assumes  the  delicate  pleasure  of  translat¬ 
ing  himself  into  his  native  tongue.  Beckett’s 
personal  transplantation  to  France  has  the 
force  of  a  literary  gesture.  Waiting  for  Godot, 
for  example,  shows  the  world  in  exile,  waiting 
for  the  deliverer  of  a  safe  return.  But  tlcsire 
for  return  has  licen  corroded  by  long  helpless¬ 
ness  and  lethargy;  so  the  world  is  made  up  of 
tramps  and  madmen — of  Ixiredom,  cruelty, 
horror.  Nothing  happens.  “They  do  not 
move”  is  the  final  stage  direction.  And  the 
Kafka  world  remains  transfixed. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  ()l(la. 

David  Ben-(jurion.  Rebirth  and  Destiny 
of  Israel.  Mordekhai  Nurock,  e<l.  &  tr.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1954.  5?9 
pages.  $10. 

When  I  returned  from  a  visit  to  Israel,  the 
most  democratic  country  in  the  Middle  h'ast, 
I  found  on  my  desk  this  Ixxik  written  by  its 
first  Prime  Minister.  It  verifies  the  opinion 
I  had  formed  about  him,  his  country,  and  its 
great  future.  Ben-Gurion  is  the  only  “ruler” 
I  know  of  who  gave  up  his  position  to  return 
to  simple  farm  life  and  hard  work,  philosoph¬ 
ical  meditation,  study,  and  writing.  (Mean¬ 
while,  he  has  returned  to  public  office  as  De¬ 
fense  Minister. — The  Editors.) 

A  laborer  with  ideals  and  ideas  and  a  man 
who  uses  his  spare  time  to  study  history,  he  re¬ 
ports  many  interesting  facts  about  his  coun¬ 
try,  his  people,  his  hopes  and  disappointments. 
He  discusses  interestingly  the  recent  War  of 
Independence,  and  finally  the  role  Israel  in¬ 
tends  to  play  among  the  nations  of  this  world 
and  the  duties  of  America  and  its  Jewry 
toward  Israel. 

A  great  book  by  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
of  our  times.  Rudolph  Setden 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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*  Uric  Bentley.  The  Dramatic  Event.  An 
American  Chronicle.  New  York.  Hori¬ 
zon,  1954.  285  pages.  $?.50. 

Kric  Bentley,  playwright,  director,  critic,  and 
author,  has  written  his  fourth  major  hook  on 
theater  and,  in  so  doing,  his  first  on  American 
theater.  It  is  an  exciting  collection  of  critical 
and  comparative  essays  which  make  for  de¬ 
lightful  and,  at  the  same  time,  thought-pro¬ 
voking  reading.  Even  though  the  reader  may 
not  always  agree  with  the  author,  the  criti¬ 
cism  or  praise,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  phrased 
so  brilliantly  and  with  such  gcxxl  humor  as  to 
l)e  undeniably  al»orbing.  Anyone  interested 
in  the  theater  will  find  here  not  only  new  ideas, 
but  fresh  considerations  of  well-worn  themes, 
presented  by  one  of  the  outstanding  theatrical 
critics  of  today.  The  Dramatic  Event  is  an 
authoritative  appraisal  of  America’s  most  fab¬ 
ulous  invalid  and  the  people  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  state. 

Kathleen  Suggs 

Norman,  OI{la. 

**  Cieorges  Bernanos.  Dialogue  d’ombres. 

Paris,  Plon,  1955.  185  pages.  360  fr. 

By  temperament  and  vocation  a  novelist  of  the 
broadest  epic  scojie  and  rhythmic  sweep,  Ber¬ 
nanos  had  but  seldom  tried  his  hand  at  the 
short  story.  His  achievements  in  this  uncon¬ 
genial  genre  cannot  be  compared  to  those  of 
the  master  romancier.  But  as  he  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  and  widely  accepted  as  a  twentieth 
century  “classic,”  none  of  his  writings  are 
negligible,  and  we  welcome  any  offering  that 
completes  the  record  and  rounds  out  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  great  writer. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  collection  offers, 
for  the  first  time  in  juxtaposition,  Bernanos ’s 
three  great  nouvelles:  Madame  Dargent,  Une 
nuit,  and  the  title-giving  Dialogue  d’ombres. 
The  first  two  were  published  in  the  Revue 
Hebdomadaire,  in  1922  and  1928,  respectively, 
the  third,  also  in  1928,  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
Eran^aise.  It  is  assumed  that  all  were  con¬ 
ceived  and  written  before  his  first  great  novel. 
Sous  le  soleil  de  Satan,  which  immediately  es¬ 
tablished  him  as  one  of  the  major  authors  of 
our  age. 

These  three  major  contes,  which  have  all  the 
marks  of  maturity,  are  followed  by  four  r^cits 
which  distinctly  belong  to  Bernanos ’s  earliest 
(leruKl  when  he  was  still  feeling  his  way  as  a 
writer,  'fhe  oldest  is  Virginie  ou  le  plaisir  des 
champs,  dated  1909,  followed  by  La  muette, 
Im  tombe  rejermie,  and  mort  avantageuse 
du  Chevalier  de  Ijorges.  These  short  pieces 
were  published  by  Bernanos,  in  place  of  his 


weekly  editorial,  in  the  royalist  sheet  L' Avant- 
Garde  de  Normandie,  Rouen,  which  he  di¬ 
rected  from  1913-1914.  They  are  particularly 
interesting  as  prefigurations  of  many  of  his 
later  major  themes  and  obsessions,  Etudes  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  future  concertos,  or  symphonies. 
These  interesting  offerings,  making  up  the 
second  part  of  the  volume,  are  competently 
introduced  by  Albert  Beguin. 

E.  E.  N. 


^  Heinrich  Boll.  Haus  ohne  Hitter.  Koln. 

Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1954,  320  pages. 

12.80  dm. 

With  this  novel  Boll  again  lives  up  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  one  of  Germany’s  finest  young¬ 
er  writers.  And  it  is  good  to  note  that  as  yet 
he  gives  no  indication  of  having  arrived,  in 
the  sense  that  he  might  have  settled  down  to  a 
fixed  manner  of  narration.  In  lx)th  theme  and 
style  Boll  displays  the  necessary  flexibility  to 
leave  with  us  the  impression  of  steady  progress. 

As  before.  Boll  depicts  here  present-day 
(jcrman  life,  this  time  through  the  intriguing 
perspective  of  the  pre-adolescent’s  eyes  and 
mind.  Little  Martin  Bach,  made  fatherless  by 
the  war  and  now  the  only  child  in  a  fairly 
large  and  definitely  motley  household,  has 
the  good  fortune  to  live  in  materially  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  in  contrast  to  his  also 
fatherless  and  very  poor  friend  Heinrich  Brie- 
lach.  But  like  the  latter,  he  is  keenly  percep¬ 
tive  and  accordingly  puzzled  by  many  things 
that  somehow  are  not  as  they  should  be,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  world  of  the  grown-ups. 
Whether  these  be  lingering  infections  from 
the  conditions  and  spirit  of  the  recent  past — 
distant  and  hazy  to  the  youngster  of  today — 
or  simply  the  age-old  human  foibles,  they  re¬ 
main  a  challenging  riddle  to  the  boy.  And 
his  only  means  of  coping  satisfactorily  with 
the  gnawing  desire  to  comprehend  the  mystery 
of  human  behavior  and  concerns  is  a  stock  an¬ 
swer  with  something  of  a  magic  spell,  in  this 
case  the  word  “immoral.” 

It  is  characteristic  of  Boll’s  artistic  ingenuity 
that  the  style  of  presentation  is  made  to  pro¬ 
vide,  for  the  reader,  some  of  the  jierplexity 
that  life  provides  so  abundantly  for  our  little 
hero.  Also,  Boll  clearly,  if  subtly  and  not 
without  a  fine  and  genuine  sense  of  humor, 
points  to  the  unhealed  vvounds  and  cracks  of 
a  society,  one  of  whose  peculiarities  is  the 
abundance  of  widows,  fatherless  children,  and 
“uncles.” 

John  R.  Erey 
University  of  Illinois 
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*  Paul  Eluard.  Les  senders  et  les  routes  de  la 
poiste.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  175  pages. 
350  fr. 

Written  for  radio  broadcasts,  Les  senders  et 
les  routes  de  la  po^sie  is  in  dialogue  form. 
Through  the  principal  lines,  the  late  Eluard 
states  his  poetic  creed  which  secondary  speak¬ 
ers  discuss  and  illustrate.  Eluard,  like  Rim¬ 
baud,  demands  that  true  poetry  be  im[)ersonal. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  |X)et  must  listen 
without  reflection  to  everything  in  life  in 
order  to  j)enctrate  its  apparent  impermea¬ 
bility.  This  will  bring  freedom  to  man  who, 
Eluard  believes,  has  nothing  to  lose  except 
chains.  Other  topics  such  as  imagination, 
childhcxxJ,  and  the  fantastic  make  the  Ixxik 
so  turgid  with  Eluard’s  most  cherished  ideas 
that  it  is  indis{)ensable  for  an  understanding 
of  all  his  work. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Elmhurst  College 

^  Vincenz  Erath.  Das  blinde  Spiel.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Wunderlich.  1954.  458  pages. 
17.20  dm. 

Vincenz  Erath  is  indeed  an  unusual  novelist. 
The  young  man  of  this  novel  belongs  to  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  peasants.  Three  uncles  are  priests  and 
our  young  man  should  become  a  priest,  too. 
In  the  parsonage  of  one  of  the  uncles  where 
he  spends  his  vacation,  he  meets  a  blind  girl 
who  confuses  the  mind  of  the  young  man.  He 
gives  up  his  vocation;  he  leaves  the  seminary 
even  though  his  mother  tries  to  prevent  it. 
For  this  change  not  only  the  blind  girl  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  but  also  Nietzsche  and  Spengler, 
and  the  inflation.  In  Das  blinde  Spiel  fate 
and  destiny  play  their  part  in  the  young  man’s 
decision.  The  novel  is  well  written,  well  told, 
convincing  through  the  author’s  ability  to 
descrilie  people,  to  let  them  act  and  speak 
without  being  banal  or  trite.  A  most  serious 
and  gifted  author. 

Fred  eric  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Charles  de  Gaulle.  Mimoires  de  guerre,  I : 
L’ Appel,  1940-1942.  Paris.  Plon.  681 
pages.  1,200  fr. 

This  is  a  masterly  account  of  the  vicissitudes 
and  accomplishments  of  the  movement  cre¬ 
ated  by  General  de  Ciaulle  from  the  moment 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Petain  Government 
until  1942  when  the  Free  French  had  a  siz¬ 
able  army  in  the  field.  The  main  objective  of 
Cieneral  de  Gaulle,  Chief  of  the  Free  French, 
was  always  to  continue  the  struggle  in  order 
to  maintain  France  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies. 


Churchill  at  once  understood  the  ideal  of  the 
(ieneral,  and  gave  him  his  mighty  help.  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  the  other  hand,  having  kept  illu¬ 
sions  about  Vichy,  and  hoping  to  persuade 
Petain  to  join  the  Allies,  was  at  first  very  re¬ 
luctant  to  recognize  De  (iaulle  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  French  (xople,  but  gradually 
the  relations  between  De  (iaulle  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  became  more  friendly,  especially 
when  the  Pacific  possessions  of  the  French  Em¬ 
pire  were  needed  as  bases  by  the  United  States 
in  the  war  against  )apan.  Of  course,  De  Ciaulle 
had  to  overcome  many  obstacles,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  were  tangible,  and  public  opinion  in  the 
Allied  Nations,  among  the  |)eoples  themselves, 
was  favorable  to  the  Free  French.  In  France, 
(ieneral  de  (iaulle  organized  the  Resistance, 
of  which  he  was  the  symbol  and  the  soul.  In 
June,  1942,  he  was  able,  after  having  accom¬ 
plished  an  enterprise  without  precedent  in  his¬ 
tory,  to  announce  to  the  world  his  certainty  of 
uniting  the  French  people  in  the  war. 

Following  the  text  are  41?  pages  of  docu¬ 
ments  which  (ieneral  de  (iaulle  has  de(x)sited 
in  the  “Archives  Nationales’’  in  Paris,  and 
five  maps  of  operations. 

Edmond  de  jaive 
Gulf  Parity  College 

Marnix  Gijsen.  llet  Boel^  van  foachim  van 
Babylon.  ’s-(jravenhage.  Stols.  1953.  176 
pages.  4.90  fl. 

Marnix  (iijsen  is  the  pen  name  of  J.  A.  (ioris, 
the  director  of  the  Belgian  Information  Bu¬ 
reau  in  New  York.  Dutch  and  Belgian  critics 
have  declared  this  a  masterwork  and  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  author’s  distinguished  literary 
achievements  to  date.  This  reviewer  agrees. 
Joachim  of  Babylon,  the  husband  of  Susanna, 
tells  the  story  of  his  wedded  life  with  this  sup¬ 
posed  paragon  of  virtue — whom  he  himself 
considered  and  called  a  “whore.”  A  book 
filled  with  the  wisdom  of  life,  tinged  with 
irony,  written  with  classical  simplicity  and 
{xiwer.  It  has  the  sparkle  and  polish  of  near 
perfection.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 

Yvan  Goll.  Abendgesang.  Heidellierg. 
Rothe.  1954.  58  pages. 

These  poems,  written  before  and  after  the 
verse  collected  and  published  in  Trauml(raut, 
were  edited  by  Claire  Goll  from  the  literary 
remains  of  her  husband.  They  represent  the 
last  (ierman  verse  this  Alsatian  poet  wrote 
before  his  death  in  1950.  Until  now  they  were 
scattered  throughout  a  variety  of  periodicals 
and,  in  collected  form,  command  even  more 
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admiration  and  respect  for  Goll’s  poetic  gen¬ 
ius.  Goll  is  a  past  master  of  the  integration 
of  perceptual  levels.  This  fusion,  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  able  and  selective  economy  of  lan¬ 
guage,  leaves  a  poetic  unit  not  wholly  to  be 
explained  by  “multivalence”  and  “auto- 
telicity.” 

The  poems  are  dedicated  to  “Neila”  (an 
anagram  of  Liane);  it  seems  strange  that  the 
publisher  would  not  have  chosen  this  title 
rather  than  the  trite  “Abendgesang.”  The 
last  selection  in  this  volume,  “Hiob,”  under¬ 
went  several  revisions.  It  is  one  of  CtoU’s  most 
unforgettable  poems  and  opens  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  pathos: 

Di»  i$t  nicin  Schmcrzcmkrcis 
The  (Kiet  withdraws  from  all  activity  to  let 
mature  within  himself  image  after  image,  and 
he  is  silent 

wic  (lie  Statuen 
Die  nur  von  innen  vcrnchinbar  sinJ 
Without  decorative  and  surrealistic  devices, 
(ioll  arrives  here  at  a  language  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  only  rarely  heard  in  Cierman  po¬ 
etry  today.  He  concludes  “Hiob,”  which  will 
be  part  of  the  permanent  heritage  of  German 
poetry,  hy  speaking  of  the  kind  of  sleep  lost 
birds  will  have  u)X)n  his  ()er()etual  stillness: 

O  einen  Schlaf  to  dunn  wic  cm  ilalm 
Aus  dem  am  Morgen  der  (icist  crbluht 
Oder  cm  klagcndcs  Lied 

Hans  Bender’s  carelessly  written  epilogue 
with  its  numerous  misspellings  of  the  French 
titles  of  (loll’s  works,  the  inappropriate  illus¬ 
trations  of  Willi  Baumeister — these  things 
and  the  fact  that  the  format  of  the  Ixxik  seems 
hastily  conceived — cannot  detract  from  the 
value  Abendgesang  has  not  only  for  the  Ex¬ 
pressionism  enthusiasts  but  also  for  everyone 
concerned  with  the  high  and  low  tides  of  con¬ 
temporary  poetry. 

Richard  C.  Exner 
University  of  Southern  California 

Gunnar  Gunnarsson.  Sjaelemesse.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1953.  274  pages.  15.75  kr. 
Ciunnar  Gunnarsson’s  European  fame  was 
well-established  as  early  as  1912-1914  (Borg- 
slaegtens  Historia).  Land  and  people  of  Gun¬ 
narsson’s  native  Iceland  emerge  from  all  his 
works  with  the  glow,  the  brilliance  that  only 
genuine  creative  artistic  creation  can  give,  and 
his  modern  sagas  are  impressive  in  an  unob¬ 
trusive,  quiet  way  that  makes  their  tormented 
existentialist  contem(X)raries  look  puny.  Gun- 
narsson’s  art  is  hrmly  nxjted  in  his  love  for 
the  stony  soil  of  his  native  country:  “En  C>aard 
paa  Landet,  selv  en  afsides  Bjerggaard,  lever 
sit  liv  og  har  sin  Skaebne,  hvor  uanselige  end 


begge  Dele  kan  tage  sig  ud  i  Mennerskers 
0jne.” 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

Hugo  Hartung.  Ich  denize  oft  an  Pirosch- 
i(a.  Berlin.  Ullstein.  1954.  227  pages. 
7.80  dm. 

This  is  the  best  modern  love  story  I  know,  a 
twentieth  century  Werther.  But  Werther  in 
reverse!  For  it  is  a  charming  seventeen  year 
old  Hungarian  girl  who  showers  her  devotion 
and  admiration  on  an  awkward  twenty  year 
old  German  exchange  student.  The  time: 
after  the  First  World  War.  How  much  more 
skilful  and  tactful,  how  much  more  true  to 
psychology  is  this  story  than  the  heavy-handed 
nineteenth  century  attempts  at  writing  classic 
or  romantic  novellasl  Whether  there  is  an 
autobiographical  background,  as  the  author 
wishes  to  suggest,  or  whether  it  is  a  free  crea¬ 
tion  does  not  matter;  this  is  not  a  book  that 
will  cause  tomes  of  critical  writing,  but  it  cre¬ 
ates  a  character  that  is  as  unforgettable  as 
Ophelia  or  Julia. 

The  public  has  taken  to  Hartung  with  un¬ 
limited  enthusiasm.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  Hdrspiel  authors,  and  Piroschk^a 
was  originally  written  for  the  radio,  too.  Der 
Deserteur  oder  die  grosse  belmontische  Musil{^ 
was  immediately  acclaimed,  his  two  docu¬ 
mentary  novels  (see  B.A.  28:4,  p.  457)  were 
excellent  and  successful,  but  of  his  three  light¬ 
er,  humorous  stories  (Das  Feigenblatt  der 
schbnen  Denise,  with  the  charming  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Professor  Schwimmer,  Aber  Anne 
hiess  Marie,  and  this  last  one),  Piroschl(a  is  the 
greatest.  For  a  writer  who  can  create  a  living 
character  is  a  great  writer.  We  may  stop  be¬ 
wailing  the  fate  of  postwar  German  letters. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Oskar  Jellinek.  Gedichte  und  kleine  Er- 
zdhlungen.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1952.  343 
pages. 

- Gesammelte  Novellen,  Wien.  Zsolnay. 

1950.  380  pages. 

Oskar  Jellinek,  the  Austrian  novelist  who  died 
in  California  on  October  12,  1949,  is  presented 
in  this  edition  with  his  collected  works.  The 
second  volume  contains  mostly  his  published 
stories,  “Die  Mutter  der  Neun,”  for  instance, 
but  also  some  most  powerful  and  attractive  sto¬ 
ries,  “Der  Freigesprochene”  and  “Die  Seherin 
von  Daroschitz,”  for  example.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  is  more  or  less  dedicated  to  Jellinek’s 
poems,  to  a  pageantry  play  (“Raacher  Silber- 
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feicr”),  and  several  shorter  stories  and  tales 
with  Greek  background  which  seem  to  prove 
that  Oskar  jellinek  was  about  to  turn  to  clas¬ 
sical  tales. 

The  introduction  is  written  by  F.  K,  CJinz- 
key,  a  postlude  by  R.  Thieberger.  They  point 
out  that  here  is  another  neglected  writer,  a 
man  depicting  the  Hanna  plain  of  Moravia 
which  was  about  fifty  years  ago  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  stories  written  by  )akob  Julius 
David  who  stands  behind  Oskar  Jellinek.  But 
Oskar  Jellinek  is  more  fxjwerful  than  David: 
Each  of  the  stories  deals  with  a  genuine  prob¬ 
lem,  catches  the  reader,  and  leads  him  to  the 
bitter,  tragic  end  of  the  tale.  I'hc  strongest 
and  most  powerful  narrative  is  “Valnocha,  der 
Koch.”  Frederic Lehner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Ernest  Jones.  The  Life  and  Worl{  of  Sig¬ 
mund  Freud.  {’.The  Formative  Years  and 
the  Great  Discoveries,  185&-1900.  New 
York.  Basic  Books.  1953.  428  pages. 

The  excellence  of  this  first  biography  of  Sig¬ 
mund  Freud  that  deserves  to  be  called  one 
makes  it  rank  among  the  outstanding  publica¬ 
tions  of  1953.  The  choice  of  the  author,  though 
admittedly  received  with  some  reservations  by 
the  few  existing  genuine  Freud  exjjerts,  has 
proved  to  be  most  fortunate.  Ernest  Jones, 
leader  of  the  I3ritish  branch  of  the  “psycho¬ 
analytic  movement”  (quotation  marks  are  his 
own),  in  his  scholarly  but  well  written  inves¬ 
tigation,  with  a  clean  stroke  sweeps  away  all 
the  blatant  ineptitudes  previously  published 
about  the  father  of  psychoanalysis  by  pane¬ 
gyric  worship{)ers  and  vitriolic  detractors  alike. 

Jones  combines  the  noble  detachment  of  the 
objective  researcher  with  the  mature  love  and 
admiration  of  the  intimate  co-worker  for  the 
trail-blazer  in  his  own  field  of  endeavor.  No 
Austrian  or  German  psychoanalyst  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  tinge  would  have  l^en  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.  Neither  would  any  of  their  young 
American  disciples. 

Jones  most  successfully  tries  something 
quite  different.  He  assigns  Freud  his  rightful 
place  in  the  history  of  modern  psychology  and, 
at  the  same  time,  applies  the  undisputed  con¬ 
cepts  of  psychoanalytic  interpretation  to  the 
different  stages  of  its  founder’s  own  life.  The 
result  is  the  deeply  moving  story  of  the  hard 
struggle  of  a  genius  with  his  mammoth  task 
long  concealed  from  himself  though  imp>osed 
upon  him  by  destiny.  Many  misconceptions 
about  Freud  and  Freudianism,  stubbornly 
maintained  by  the  unholy  crowd  of  imitators 
and  fashionable  “healers,”  are  already  dis¬ 


pelled  in  this  first  volume.  Among  them  we 
find  Freud’s  so-called  “pan-sexualism”  as  a 
personal  preference  of  the  great  psychologist, 
whereas,  in  reality,  the  man  fought  tooth  and 
nail  against  his  own  shocking  discoveries,  up¬ 
holding  them  out  of  sheer  scholastic  integrity 
and  honesty.  Another  fairy  tale  frequently 
disseminated  by  people  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  the  faithful  disciples  of  the  Viennese 
wizard  concerns  the  assumption  that  Freud 
himself  has  never  undergone  a  “full-grown” 
psychoanalysis.  Jones  refutes  this  by  a  short 
but  weighty  chapter  entitled  “Self-Analysis.” 
A  third  misconception  gleefully  stressed  by 
some  Freudians  tries  to  convey  the  prejx)s- 
terous  impression  that  Freud  made  his  main 
discoveries  in  the  fields  of  jisychodynamics 
and  parapsychology  in  complete  inde|)eiulence 
of  any  major  literary  or  philosophical  influ¬ 
ence.  In  contrast  to  this,  Jones  shows  the  im¬ 
pact  on  Freud  of  at  least  three  imfwrtant  pre¬ 
cursors,  i.e.,  Herbart,  I'heodor  Lipps,  and 
Plato. 

Two  of  the  most  valuable  biographical  tools, 
used  for  the  first  time  in  this  lxx)k,  are  Freud’s 
large  correspondence  with  his  fianc^  and  fu¬ 
ture  wife  and  the  letters  exchanged  with  Wil¬ 
helm  Fliess.  They  pave  the  way  to  entirely  new 
vistas  on  Freud’s  inner  development  as  well  as 
on  his  tragic  and  difficult  life  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  career,  starting  with  a  vir¬ 
tual  failure  in  the  medical  field  projier.  f)f  no 
less  Im[X)rtance  is  the  last  chapter,  giving  an 
outline  of  “Freud’s  Theory  of  the  Mind”  not 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  over-abundant  litera¬ 
ture  on  psychoanalysis. 

The  reader  awaits  impatiently  the  forth¬ 
coming  volumes  of  this  rewarding  biography. 

Henry  Walter  Hrann 
Washington,  D.  C,- 

^  Halvdan  Koht.  Henril(  Ibsen.  2  vols.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug,  1954.  315,  324  pages. 

As  a  historian  Halvdan  Koht  (b.  1873)  is 
marked  by  his  searching  for  “connection”  and 
“lines”  in  history.  There  is  a  line  clearly  to 
be  seen  in  his  authorship  of  a  work  on  Ibsen. 
In  1900  Koht  undertook  to  complete  J.  B. 
Halvorsen’s  Norsh^  Forfatter-lx’xil^on,  which 
had  reached  the  letter  “T”  at  Halvorsen’s 
death.  The  work,  calculated  to  take  two  years 
more,  actually  t(X)k  eight  but  gave  Koht  a  pos¬ 
sibly  unrivalled  knowledge  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Norwegian  newspapers  and  journals,  as 
well  as  the  chance  to  write  on  two  poets,  Wel- 
haven  and  Wergeland.  Sigurd  Ibsen  knew 
Koht  and  asked  him  to  be  Norwegian  co¬ 
editor  of  his  father’s  letters. 
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No  wonder  Halvdan  Koht  eventually  un¬ 
dertook  a  literary  history  (not  a  biography,  as 
he  hrmly  told  your  reviewer)  of  the  great  dra¬ 
matist.  When  Henrilf^  Ibsen:  Eit  Dil^tarliv 
came  out  in  two  volumes,  1928—29,  it  was  ac¬ 
claimed  in  Scandinavia.  When  the  work  ap- 
|)cared  in  English  translation,  the  critics  of 
the  New  York  daily  press  hailed  the  work. 
One,  to  l)e  sure,  called  Ibsen,  who  was  a  mere 
ruin  when  Koht  met  him  for  the  one  and  only 
time  (Historif(^ar  i  Laere,  p.  114),  a  lifelong 
friend  of  Koht. 

The  present  edition  has  been  thoroughly 
revised.  Standing  in  Ibsen's  own  study,  the 
author  told  the  press  that  he  felt  that  with  age 
he  understood  llwen  more  deeply.  This  re¬ 
viewer,  who  agrees  with  the  favorable  com¬ 
ments  the  revised  work  received  in  Oslo,  will 
comment  on  one  or  two  minor  |X)ints. 

As  Koht  did  not  set  out  to  write  a  biography 
of  Ibsen,  let  alone  of  Fru  Suzannah  Ibsen,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  we  are  left  unsure, 
though  curious,  about  her  [Krsonality.  Wom¬ 
en  meant  a  lot  to  Ibsen.  He  was  strongly  at¬ 
tracted  to  young,  pretty,  and  gifted  women, 
and  surprisingly  late  in  life  he  attracted  them. 
Is  it  {Kissihle  that  there  may  come  an  Ibsen 
biography  with  Fru  Suzannah  in  a  Fricka 
role?  Koht  touches  lightly  on  some  of  Ibsen’s 
weaknesses  as  a  person  and  all  admirers  of  his 
great  subject  will  agree  that  this  is  well  done. 

Halvdan  Koht  is  now  eighty-one  years  old 
and  has  had  a  busy  and  exciting  life  as  jour¬ 
nalist,  historian,  l^bor  |X)litician,  and  foreign 
minister,  1935-41.  Then  there  is  his  activity 
as  a  Mai  man.  (The  work  under  review  is  in 
New  Norwegian.)  I  lis  own  account  of  his  life, 
Historil^ar  i  lusrre  (Oslo,  1951 ),  is  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  English. 

I'here  are  one  or  two  misprints,  but  these 
trifles  are  more  than  com[XMi.sated  by  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  Index  of  Persons. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Ernst  Kreuder.  Herein  ohne  amuklopfen. 

Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1954.  253  pages. 
A  new  Kreuder  is  a  literary  event.  Here  is 
an  authentic  twentieth<entury  Romantic.  He 
has  assimilated,  overcome,  and  transcended 
into  the  mean  of  unique  poetry-in-prose  mod¬ 
ern  man’s  anguish.  Metaphysically  radical  to 
the  extent  of  preaching  what  the  perennial 
Spiesser  would  decry  as  Anarchism,  he  cru¬ 
sades  against  the  deadly  emptiness  of  the 
mechanistic,  technological,  utilitarian  “life” 
patterns  of  modern  civilization.  He  preaches 
Selbstbesinnung,  the  wisdom  of  simplicity. 


His  message  is  closer  than  he  may  think  him¬ 
self  to  the  Christian  “Except  ye  be  converted 
and  become  as  little  children  .  .  and  the 
Franciscan  brotherly  identification  with  the 
kingdom  of  flowers  and  animals.  Hostile 
critics  call  him  flightbound,  an  escapist  from 
reality,  in  hojieless  search  for  the  blue  flower 
of  an  idyllic  never-never  land.  But  he  may 
well  have  found  it  outside  a  cage  which  cannot 
hold  him.  His  cure,  indeed,  is  not  within 
anyone’s  reach.  Such  escape  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  within  the  realm  of  the  true  poet’s 
Narrenfreiheit;  such  liberation  has  the  defiant, 
triumphant  ring  of  Nietzsche’s  “I^nn  ich  ent- 
sprang.  .  . 

A  man,  this  “novel’s”  protagonist  as  the 
anonymous  “I,”  jumps  from  a  train,  runs  over 
meadows,  climhs  a  wall,  and  finds  himself  in 
a  sanatorium  for  lighter  cases  of  mental  dis¬ 
orders  where  he  stays  on  as  paying  patient, 
claiming  to  have  forgotten  his  name,  age,  and 
profession,  thus  ridding  himself  of  his  identity 
as  social  animal.  (We  remember  that  the  un¬ 
forgettable  Rene  Schickele  in  his  posthumous¬ 
ly  published  Die  Flaschenpost  used  a  similar 
device  of  his  hero  finding  refuge  and  protec¬ 
tion  from  an  insanely  active  modern  world  in 
the  sanctuary  of  a  mental  institution.)  What 
happens  from  here  on  cannot  be  summarized 
in  a  few  dry  words  of  reporting:  It  is  a  rich 
tapestry  of  fantasy,  of  happy,  uninhibited 
Fabulieren,  conveyed  in  masterful  language, 
an  enchanting  blending  of  poetry,  satire,  med¬ 
itation,  polemic,  a  bewitching  cocktail  of  lit¬ 
erary  and  philosophical  ingredients  which 
turns  one’s  head  in  pleasant  dizziness  and  then 
sobers  one  up  to  the  realization  of  the  tiefere 
hedeutung  of  all  these  fireworks:  the  poet’s 
cosmic  Sehnsucht  for  redemption  from  the 
tyrannical,  power-hungry  ego  and  from  the 
tyranny  of  conformist  social  environment  and 
its  soul-sterilizing  patterns. 

The  reader  will  spend  strangely  enchanted 
and  haunted  hours  in  the  company  of  the 
many  odd  characters  evolving  around  the  pro¬ 
tagonist:  the  director  of  the  institution — the 
book’s  only  real  “madman,”  warden  Tivoli, 
his  brother  Hugo,  artists  Karl  and  Helmuth, 
Dr.  Schmidt,  and  especially  the  moving  figure 
of  the  old  deaf  gardener.  A  novelist,  Ernst 
Kreuder,  is  introduced  as  patient  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  submits  a  piece  of  writing  not  in¬ 
tended  for  publication,  Vorgdnge  der  unbe- 
greifbaren  ununterbrochenen  Gegenwart, 
which  is  among  the  most  powerful  pages  of 
this  story. 

Kreuder  has  made  the  most  of  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  Romantic  poet  who  mixes  and 
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blends  his  brew  from  all  ingredients  and 
genres.  His  technique  is  indeed  reminiscent 
of  Jean  Paul,  but  he  adds  a  modern  note  all 
his  own.  The  author  of  Die  Gesellschajt  vom 
Dachboden  and  Die  Unauffindbaren  has  again 
more  than  lived  up  to  the  great  expectations 
held  for  him  by  those  who  witnessed  his  prom¬ 
ising  beginnings  a  quarter  century  ago. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Trygve  Lie.  In  the  Cause  of  Peace.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1954.  xiii  -j-  473  pages. 

$6. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  first  seven  years  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  as  seen  from 
the  office  of  the  Secretary-General.  Drawing 
upon  his  personal  recollections  and  memoirs 
as  well  as  official  documents,  Trygve  Lie  pre¬ 
sents  a  revealing  account  of  some  of  the  major 
problems  which  have  faced  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

The  author  begins  with  the  story  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  Secretary-General  and  the  break-up  of 
the  wartime  alliance.  The  efforts  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  to  alleviate  the  tensions  caused 
by  the  “cold  war”  and  to  prevent  the  F!ast- 
West  conflicts  from  wrecking  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  graphically  presented.  The  Berlin 
Blockade,  the  Palestine  conflict,  the  Balkan 
dilemma,  and  the  United  Nations’  collective 
security  action  in  Korea  are  discussed  and 
placed  in  their  proper  historical  perspective. 
The  book  closes  with  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
Communist  issue  in  the  Secretariat  and  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  future  of  the  United  Nations. 

Rufus  G.  Hall.  fr. 

University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  Alceu  Amoroso  Lima.  Meditofao  sdbre  o 
Mundo  Interior.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir. 
1954.  143  pages.  Cr$10. 

This  Thomist  Catholic’s  call  to  quiet  contem¬ 
plation  profits  all  of  us  who  live  in  today’s 
maddening  noise.  It  is  a  miracle  that  it  should 
come  from  a  very  busy  publicist  in  sociable 
and  often  superficial  Brazil.  A  single  idea  ani¬ 
mates  the  articles — to  teach  the  meaning  of 
“inner  life,”  but  they  fall  into  parts  of  unequal 
worth.  The  first  traces  the  gradual  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  spiritual  life  through  the  centuries, 
in  a  brilliant,  deceptively  simplified  manner, 
from  “moralism”  through  “philosophism” 
and  “liberalism”  (identified  with  license)  to 
“economism.”  The  second  part  defines  three 
bases,  “silence,”  “solitude,”  and  “saintliness.” 
Here  and  in  the  last  articles,  about  the  bal¬ 
anced  mind,  including  his  distinction  of  good 
and  bad  saudade,  Lima,  at  his  best,  expresses 


eloquently  the  Luso-Brazilian  aversion  to  ex¬ 
tremes. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Thomas  Mann.  ReJ^enntnisse  des  Hoch- 
staplers  Felix  Krull.  Der  Memoiren  erster 
Teil.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1954.  442 
pages.  18.50  dm. 

It  is  certainly  not  pure  chance  that  Thomas 
Mann  has  resumed,  at  the  threshold  of  his 
eightieth  year,  the  writing  of  this  delightful 
tale,  started  as  early  as  1911  and  continued  in 
1924.  Nor  could  we  consider  it  a  mere  inci¬ 
dent  if  this  lxx)k  which  the  author  himself 
calls  a  mer  d  boire  should  stay  a  fragment  and 
the  “first  part”  of  Krull’s  memoirs  were  never 
to  lie  followed  by  a  second,  third,  or  even 
fourth.  But  if  this  actually  were  to  hap[)en, 
the  literary  world  would  lie  deprived  of  an  ir¬ 
replaceable  asset.  For  the  miraculous  spinning 
forth  of  a  story  put  away  twenty-nine  years  ago 
shows  Mann  at  his  top-level  best,  lie  there 
recreates  the  {icriod  of  the  ending  nineteenth 
century,  the  era  of  the  splendor  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  bourgeoisie,  with  a  liveliness  and  bril¬ 
liance  once  and  forever  reserved  to  his  pen. 
What  makes  the  revival  of  the  entire  social 
atmosphere  of  the  Gay  Nineties  lioth  in  Paris 
and  in  Lislxm  so  extremely  attractive  and  fas¬ 
cinating  for  the  present-day  reader  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  and  consistency  which  pervades 
not  only  the  circles  of  the  rich  leisure  class  but 
also  the  life  among  the  servants  of  the  wealthy. 
This  is  the  era  of  the  stable  gold  coin  when 
there  was  nothing  but  personal  problems  for 
everylxxly,  as  state  and  society  stood  steadfast 
like  an  impenetrable  and  unpcrturbable  rock. 
There  were  some  vest-pocket  revolutions  and 
little  wars,  indeed,  but  the  fundamentals  of 
Western  supremacy  remained  unchallenged. 

Thomas  Mann,  in  his  Krull,  has  returned  to 
his  own  beginnings,  as  exemplified  in  Die 
Huddenbrool^s,  but  also  to  the  classic  German 
tradition  of  the  Htldungsroman.  These  “con¬ 
fessions”  represent  his  Wilhelm  Meisters  Ixhr- 
jahre.  He  displays  here  all  his  disarming  and 
alluring  charm,  and  the  various  characters  of 
the  narrative  are  depicted  in  broad  strokes  and 
meticulous  accuracy.  Mann’s  famous  irony 
(lenetrates  his  masterful  characterizations  and 
makes  even  dubious  traits  and  doubtful  actions 
a  fascinating  adventure.  Yet,  though  the  great 
art  of  the  incomparable  narrator  almost  magic¬ 
ally  amalgamates  the  two  old  parts  of  the 
fragment  with  the  1953  supplement,  we  feel 
a  tragic  dilemma  arising  in  the  author’s  mind 
— feel  it  through  all  this  quasi  infectious  gaiety 
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and  cheer  and  good  humor:  The  old  Krull  was 
definitely  a  plea  for  the  extra-moral  world  of 
beauty  and  artistry  which  should  not  be  meas¬ 
ured  with  the  usual  yardstick  of  bourgeois 
ethics.  This  could  be  Mann’s  credo  in  the 
pre- World  War  One  and  even  in  the  first  jx)r- 
tion  of  the  pre-Hitler  era.  But  too  much  has 
happened  in  the  meantime,  and  the  onslaught 
of  the  forces  of  evil  sees  the  author  now  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  camp  of  the  Judeo-Christian 
morality. 

How  did  this  profound  change  of  mind  af¬ 
fect  the  new  Krull?  It  forced  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sert  a  lengthy  excursus  on  cosmology  in  the 
guise  of  a  conversational  lecture  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kuckuck  to  young  Krull  in  the  dining- 
car  of  the  Paris-Lislxjn  express.  This  excursus, 
which  is  steeped  in  the  most  recent  brand  of 
scientific  philosophy,  features  Allsympathie, 
in  Albert  Schweitzer’s  terms,  love  for  every 
organic  and  even  inorganic  being. 

Does  the  thorough-minded  reader  under¬ 
stand  why  the  new  Krull  seems  to  have  been 
doomed  to  stay  a  fragment? 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Joachim  Moras,  Hans  Paeschke,  Wolfgang 
von  Einsiedel,  eds.  Deutscher  Geist 
zwischen  gestern  und  morgen.  Bilanz  der 
l^ulturellen  Entwicl^lung  sett  1945.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1954.  473 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  is  a  major  work  of  contemporary  his¬ 
tory,  initiated  by  the  editors,  supported  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  printed  with  the 
help  of  two  German  foundations.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  negligible  price  of  so  compre¬ 
hensive  a  book.  About  thirty  distinguished 
contributors  rc{X)rt  on  the  present  status  of 
German  social  and  cultural  life,  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,  and  attempt  to  explain  or  to  de- 
scrilse  the  transitions  from  the  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  or  interruption  in  1945  to  the  real  or  ap>- 
parent  wealth  and  success  of  today’s  organi¬ 
zations.  The  birth  years  of  the  chief  authors 
range  from  1893  to  1914.  Among  them  are 
professors,  journalists,  lawyers,  practicing  ar¬ 
chitects,  and  business  executives.  Though 
singling  out  individual  contributions  is  doing 
an  injustice  to  the  balanced  and  thoughtful 
symposium,  nothing  else  can  adequately  sug¬ 
gest  all  that  may  be  found  here. 

Siiskind,  the  distinguished  critic,  opens  the 
book  with  a  discussion  of  politics,  Achinger 
and  Heinz  Risse  offer  an  analysis  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  population  shifts  and  economic  recon- 
stniction  problems,  Sternberger  speaks  of  the 


living  constitution  in  an  almost  Anglo-Saxon 
vein.  The  organs  of  public  opinion,  press, 
books,  radio,  research  and  educational  organi¬ 
zations  are  treated  by  such  masters  as  Georg 
Picht,  Alfons  Leitl,  Helmut  Cron,  Helmut 
Becker,  and  Sigfred  Taubert.  Leid  also  gives 
a  revealing  report  of  city  planning  possibili¬ 
ties.  Much  that  is  entirely  new  has  developed 
in  the  comprehensive  field  of  anthropology, 
comprising  to  some  extent  a  new  form  of  be¬ 
havioristic  psychology,  biology,  sociology,  and 
ethnology.  The  contributions  by  Portmann, 
Uexkiill,  Wein,  and  Schelsky  arc  stardingly 
brilliant  research  reports.  For  physics,  philolo¬ 
gy,  philosophy,  history,  and  law  March,  Snell, 
Kuhn,  Mirgcler,  Freund,  and  Forsthoff  wrote 
more  personal  estimates  of  rich  content.  The 
arts  fell  to  the  lot  of  Holthuscn  (poetry), 
Horst  (novel  and  essay),  Boehlich  (fine  arts), 
and  Stuckcnschmidt  (music).  Mathematics  is 
treated  by  Jurgen  von  Kempski.  The  editors 
conclude  with  a  summary  and  general  esti¬ 
mate,  Einsiedel  from  the  vantage  point  of 
London,  Moras  in  terms  of  Germany’s  central 
location,  Paeschke  in  a  complex  dialectical 
synthesis  of  all  that  has  preceded. 

The  weakness  in  the  development  is  obvi¬ 
ously  in  literary  creativeness,  stage  production, 
and  the  fine  arts,  while  music  and  the  biologi¬ 
cal  and  anthropological  disciplines  have  started 
on  a  new  road  that  will  inevitably  have  use 
also  for  composers  and  scientists  abroad.  This 
is  a  book  that  should  be  made  available  in  an 
English  translation  so  that  the  usual  time  lag 
between  original  approach  and  wider  applica¬ 
tion  can  be  shortened,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
much  has  been  done  there  that  the  world 
should  know  about. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Alberto  Moravia.  II  disprezzo.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1954.  259  pages.  1,500  1. 

In  his  newest  novel  Moravia  once  again  treats 
a  delicate  psychological  subject — the  change 
in  feelings  between  husband  and  wife.  With 
the  economy  of  means  characteristic  of  his 
best  work — the  short  novels  Agostino  and  La 
disubbidienza — Moravia  traces  the  dissolution 
of  love,  love  which  becomes  scorn  and  hatred 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  because  of  a  growing 
and  eventually  all-pervading  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  developing  from  a  fundamental  difference 
of  temperament  and  of  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  attitudes  in  the  two  partners. 

Told  in  the  first  person  by  the  husband, 
after  the  events  of  the  story  have  reached 
their  climax,  the  analysis  of  the  couple’s  re- 
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lationship  is  paralleled  by  an  analysis  of  the 
Odyssey,  a  movie  version  of  which  is  being 
prepared.  The  three  interpretations  of  the 
Odyssey,  the  producer’s  emphasis  on  spectacle 
(the  fiomeric  epic  is  the  Bible  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  must  rival  Hollywood’s  Biblical 
extravaganzas  in  execution),  the  director’s 
penchant  for  psychoanalysis  (this  is  the  story 
of  the  relationship  between  Ulysses  and  Penel¬ 
ope,  determined  by  Ulysses’s  unconscious  de¬ 
sire  to  stay  away  from  his  wife  and  eventually 
his  regaining  of  her  esteem  through  the  cruel 
killing  of  the  Proceans),  and  the  script  writ¬ 
er’s  aspiration  to  integration  (the  Odyssey  ex¬ 
presses  the  peace  and  calm  of  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  world  where  the  sun  beats  down  in  clarity 
and  brings  the  light  of  consciousness  instead 
of  the  darkness  of  repressed  emotions),  offer 
three  possible  attitudes  towards  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  between  husband  and  wife.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  how  Moravia’s  preference  leans 
to  the  last  of  these,  seeking  to  establish  a  sense 
of  reconciliation  and  acceptance  of  life  which 
had  been  absent  from  most  of  his  earlier  work. 
Catharsis  finally  takes  place  in  the  protagonist, 
as  it  does  in  the  narration,  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  through  an  accident  of  what  has  become 
a  superfluous  element — the  wife. 

The  symbolic  superstructure  does  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  interest  of  the  narration,  nor 
does  it  slow  the  pace;  it  may  even  remain  un¬ 
perceived  by  the  naive  reader.  //  disprezzo 
passes  the  test  of  the  successful  novel  with  a 
high  score;  it  can  be  read  on  different  levels 
and  the  discussion  of  the  Odyssey,  fascinating 
in  itself,  is  not  an  artificial  interruption  but  an 
integral  and  enriching  feature  of  the  whole. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Vladimir  Nabokov.  Drugie  berega.  New 
York.  Chekhov.  1954.  269  pages.  $2.25. 
This  is  the  Russian  version — “translated”  by 
the  author  himself — of  an  autobiography 
which  appeared  first  in  English  under  the  title 
Conclusive  Evidence.  The  author,  an  influen¬ 
tial  figure  in  Russian  imtgri  literature  in  the 
1920’s  and  1930’s  (under  the  pseudonym  of 
Sirin),  has  since  1941  made  quite  a  name  for 
himself  through  his  English  short  stories  and 
novels. 

In  this  volume  Nabokov  tries  to  recapture 
the  atmosphere  and  psychological  states  of 
his  youth  in  Russia,  ^n  of  a  wealthy  family 
of  prominent  liberal  intellectuals  (his  father 
was  a  leader  of  the  Cadet  Party),  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  upbringing  could  not  be  considered 
typical  of  pre-revolutionary  Russia.  And  yet. 


his  descriptions  of  his  own  family,  education, 
and  emotional  development  are  of  interest 
for  the  light  they  shed  on  the  ways  of  the  up¬ 
permost  rungs  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia. 
By  minutely  sketching  all  external  details  and 
recalling  exactly  his  feelings  at  the  time,  Nabo¬ 
kov  recaptures  the  total  experience  of  every 
past  moment  he  describes  in  all  its  fullness 
and  emotional  significance.  He  succeeds  re¬ 
markably  well,  in  particular  when  he  speaks 
of  his  adolescence  and  early  manhood. 

It  is  a  very  personal  memoir,  but  the  story 
of  an  individual’s  spiritual  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment,  when  told  as  well  as  the  present  one, 
always  makes  for  fascinating  reading. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clarl{  University 

Sean  O’Casey.  Sunset  and  Evening  Star, 

New  York.  Macmillan.  1954.  339  pages. 
Although  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Scan  O’Casey  must  be  an  enfant  ter¬ 
rible,  in  the  sight  of  CJod  he  must  be  a  terribly 
Christian  child.  He  would  have  a  world  Bt 
for  children  to  live  in.  Quick  as  a  child  to 
recognize  injustice,  he  inveighs  against  it  with 
a  child’s  inflexible  and  single-minded  reason¬ 
ing.  Intolerant  of  hostile  criticism,  he  is  some¬ 
times  over-testy  in  his  sclf-justiBcation. 

This  sixth  and  latest  volume  of  O’Casey’s 
autobiography  covers  the  past  fifteen  years. 
It  is  a  tale  of  frustration,  rebelliousness,  and 
yet  of  personal  peace  of  mind,  amid  even  war, 
found  in  family  love  and  the  simple  pleasures 
that  arc  the  great  golden  gifts  of  nature. 

Some  of  the  sketches  of  jieoplc  arc  unfor¬ 
gettable.  The  portrait  of  the  dying  Shaw  is 
impressively  moving.  1  lowcvcr,  the  picture  of 
Cambridge  would  make  even  an  Oxonian 
question  its  general  applicability.  The  romantic 
role  of  slum  boy  resentfully  yapping  at  the 
heels  of  privilege  tends  to  be  overplayed. 

Too  often  the  prose  is  cheapened  by  exces¬ 
sive  punning.  But  when  O’Casey  forgets  the 
punster  and  remembers  that  God  endowed 
him  with  the  heart  of  a  child  and  the  mind  of 
a  {X)et,  then  his  prose  is  radiant  and  glorious. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,,  N.  Y. 

**  Theodor  Plicvicr.  Berlin.  Miinchen.  Dcsch. 

1954.  606  pages.  16.80  dm. 

Stalingrad,  Mosk^au,  and  now  Berlin:  a  truly 
mighty  trilogy  about  man-made  modern  hor¬ 
ror  and  tragedy  on  a  mass  scale.  To  be  sure, 
the  impact  of  the  first  part  of  Plicvicr ’s  tre¬ 
mendous  undertaking,  Stalingrad,  was  too 
fierce  to  be  fully  sustained  in  the  two  succeed- 
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ing  books.  However,  the  gripping  impres¬ 
sions  left  by  this  able  author’s  depiction  of  the 
struggle  for  and  by  Berlin,  starting  with  the 
final  days  before  the  fall  of  the  city  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  memorable  days  of  the  air  lift  and 
the  workers’  rebellion  in  the  east  sector  in 
June  1953,  will  linger  more  tenaciously  in  our 
minds  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  historical 
reality  of  the  struggle  is  still  very  much 
with  us. 

(Generally  speaking,  Plievier  displays  a  re¬ 
markable  skill  for  welding  a  multitude  of  di¬ 
verse  figures,  actions,  fates,  and  views  together 
into  a  coherent  picture.  Still,  one  may  well 
wish  that  he  had  relegated  certain  figures, 
namely  Hitler  and  some  of  his  immediate  co¬ 
horts,  to  the  background  of  the  gigantic  hap¬ 
penings  rather  than  to  have  them  act  out  their 
dubious  and  nauseating  roles  liefore  our  eyes. 
No  matter  how  authentic — indeed  one  of  the 
most  decisive  considerations  in  the  indisput¬ 
able  effectiveness  of  this  |X)rtrayai  as  a  whole — 
the  fictional  treatment  of  some  phases  of  his¬ 
torical  reality  is  inevitably  felt  to  be  question¬ 
able,  and  one’s  receptivity  quite  naturally  de¬ 
creases  as  one  comes  upon  the  respective 
scenes. 

To  this  reviewer,  the  real  value  and  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  book  lie  in  the  latter  part  which 
shows  Sovietism  in  action,  particularly  of 
course  in  East  Germany.  One  does  not  have 
to  know  that  Plievier  is  singularly  qualified  to 
|X)rtray  that  disturbing  chapter  in  history  to 
be  conscious  of  his  firm  grip  on  and  clear  in¬ 
sight  into  the  situation.  And,  though  so-called 
reportage,  Plievier’s  style  of  presentation  seems 
to  me  decidedly  the  most  appropriate  and  ef¬ 
fective  one  for  what  he  undertook  to  portray. 

By  Plievier’s  death,  in  no  way  anticipated 
at  the  writing  of  this  review,  the  world  has 
l)een  deprived  of  one  of  its  more  powerful 
writers. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

Erich  Maria  Remarque.  7.eit  zu  leben  und 

Zeit  zu  sterben.  Kbln.  Kiepenheuer  8c 

Witsch.  1954.  398  pages.  14.80  dm. 
Although  the  C}erman  front  in  Russia  has 
begun  to  cave  in,  the  private  Gottfried  Grae- 
ber,  young  in  years  but  an  old  hand  at  soldier¬ 
ing,  has  the  incredible  luck  of  getting  his  long 
overdue  furlough.  Ironically,  his  arrival  at 
home  merely  means  having  his  pleasant  an¬ 
ticipations  shcKked  into  oblivion  by  the  war¬ 
time  sights  and  atmosphere  of  the  town.  By 
something  like  a  kindly  whim  of  fate  the  void 
left  in  his  heart  by  the  discovery  that  his  par¬ 


ents  had  been  bombed  out  and  either  killed 
or  evacuated  is  filled  by  his  rediscovery  of  a 
childhood  friend,  the  girl  Elisabeth.  What  had 
threatened  to  become  three  weeks  of  dismal 
search  and  loneliness  turns  into  a  precious 
morsel  of  happiness  and  meaningful  existence. 
Hastily  married,  living  on  borrowed  time  and 
loving  against  a  background  of  senseless  de¬ 
struction  and  general  futility,  the  two  people 
have  their  fling  at  happiness;  that  is,  one  of 
those  flings  that  may  be  better  than  nothing 
but  certainly  do  not  offer  enough  consolation 
to  dispel  one’s  sense  of  tragic  injustice.  Indeed, 
the  very  note  on  which  the  story  ends  is  one 
of  tragic  irony.  Graeber  is  shot  by  the  Russian 
partisans  whom  he  had  set  free  on  his  own  re- 
s{x)nsibility. 

In  this  novel  Remarque  narrates  with  his 
customary  skill  and  vividness.  Up  to  a  point 
he  writes  as  if  from  personal  experience,  and 
although  deceptive  in  spots,  the  authenticity 
produced  is  satisfactory.  What  really  matters, 
however,  is  the  convincing  portrayal  here  of  a 
human  situation  which,  on  account  of  its  uni¬ 
versal  validity  and  appeal,  will  forever  move 
normal  human  hearts.  John  R.  Frey 

University  of  Illinois 

Osbert  Sitwell.  The  Four  Continents. 

New  York.  Harper.  1954.  282  pages  -|-  12 

plates.  $4. 

Sir  Osbert  Sitwell  again  illustrates  the  British 
mastery  of  that  elusive  literary  form,  the  oc¬ 
casional  essay.  Fluent,  urbane,  and  witty,  this 
book  ranges  with  charm  and  excellent  taste 
over  such  varied  subjects  as  the  Italian  land¬ 
scape,  the  attractions  of  America  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  (a  rare  accolade  is  here  bestowed),  travels 
in  the  East,  magic,  the  towers  of  Spain,  Italy, 
China,  and  England,  the  vivid  color  of  nu¬ 
merous  fauna,  and  a  myriad  of  other  subjects. 
The  Four  Continents  is  distinguished,  also,  for 
a  rhythmic  prose  whose  subtle  harmonies  and 
delicate  cadences  l)etoken  Sir  Osbert’s  respect 
for  form  as  well  as  content.  This  is  a  book  to 
be  read,  reflected  upon,  and  returned  to  with 
increasing  pleasure. 

John  L.  Bradley 
Clar\  University 

Sigfrid  Siwertz.  Pagoden.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1954.  316  pages.  16.50  kr. 

Many  of  Siwertz’s  novels  deal  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  problem  of  overcoming  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  withdrawal  from  reality.  Two 
years  ago  in  Glasberget  Stellan  Sylvester’s  in¬ 
fantile  behavior  pattern,  in  which  he  found  a 
measure  of  security,  was  shattered  and  he  was 
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challenged  to  see  life  directly  and  clearly.  In 
Pagoden  Siwertz’s  retired  journalist,  Ernst 
Scarabaeus,  must  come  to  terms  with  the  op¬ 
posing  reality,  death. 

He  first  seeks  consolation  as  a  recluse  in  his 
little  apartment  at  the  top  of  one  of  those  tall, 
ultra-modern  residence  units  one  sees  in  the 
Stockholm  suburbs.  This  is  his  “pagoda.” 
Here  he  becomes  absorbed  in  Plotinus’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  which  he  had  studied  years  before  at 
Uppsala.  He  achieves  an  artihcial  serenity, 
but  the  challenge  of  death  is  insistent.  Now  it 
is  no  longer  the  world  of  childhood  which  it  is 
difficult  to  leave  behind,  as  in  the  earlier  novel, 
but  rather  the  adult  world  of  loves  and  friend¬ 
ship.  Plotinus  pales  when  Ernst  becomes  in¬ 
volved  again  with  old  friends  from  his  uni¬ 
versity  days  and  when  he  falls  in  love  for  the 
last  time,  an  episode  which  is  handled  with 
great  delicacy  and  understanding.  Finally  he 
develops  a  positive  acceptance  of  death  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  exact  philosophical  system. 
Without  remorse,  he  lives  intimately  and  fear¬ 
lessly  with  the  thought  of  dying. 

Siwertz’s  novel  is  clear,  consistent,  and  real¬ 
istic  in  form.  One  might  apply  Ernst  Scara- 
baeus’s  defense  of  the  same  style  in  his  me¬ 
moirs:  “En  gammal  man  som  avlas  med 
modernismer,  det  ar  som  att  se  en  pensionerad 
revisor  hoppa  hage.”  This  is  a  wise  and  intel¬ 
ligent  book,  hut  not  without  a  quiet  humor 
appropriate  to  its  theme,  the  art  of  growing 
old. 

Thomas  R.  Buc/^man 
Stocl(holm 

*  Dylan  Thomas.  Quite  Early  One  Morning, 
Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions,  1954. 
viii  -|-  240  pages.  $L50. 

In  this  volume  collecting  twenty-five  stories, 
autobiographical  sketches,  essays,  some  re¬ 
vised  versions  of  broadcasts,  the  late  Dylan 
Thomas  reveals  a  robust  humor,  a  limited  abil¬ 
ity  as  literary  critic,  an  insatiable  love  for 
words,  and  extraordinary  power  as  a  poet.  It 
is  questionable  whether  much  of  the  prose 
has  more  than  autobiographical  interest.  His 
comments  on  poets  are  chiefly  appreciative. 
Much  is  poorly  thought  out,  frivolous,  at  licst 
tongue  in  cheek  or  journalese.  But  there  is  the 
delightful  and  acidulous  “A  Visit  to  America” 
(especially  acidulous  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
accusations  to  the  effect  that  the  American 
people  in  Brooks  Brothers  suits  killed  the 
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poet),  the  piece  called  “A  Story”  containing 
characteristic  wit,  warmth,  and  bombast.  And 
the  volume  brings  together  Wales  and  the 
Thomas  childhood,  in  addition  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  illumination  about  poetry,  making  up 
for  all  the  ephemera.  “A  good  poem,”  Thomas 
writes,  “is  a  contribution  to  reality.” 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  Ol(la. 

**  Erico  Verissimo.  Noite.  Porto  Alegre. 

(ilobo.  1954,  210  pages.  Cr.  $50. 

This  short  work  represents  a  new  departure 
in  the  field  of  narrative  writing  by  Verissimo. 
The  protagonist,  a  temporary  victim  of  am¬ 
nesia  resulting  from  emotional  shock,  pursued 
by  feelings  of  guilt,  falls  in  with  two  vaguely 
sinister  individuals  with  whom  he  goes  the 
rounds  of  the  city  by  night — to  a  wake,  a  street 
fair,  an  elegant  brothel,  an  emergency  hospital, 
a  cheap  night  club.  Told  entirely  from  the 
nameless  hero’s  point  of  view,  the  story  has 
an  air  of  hallucination,  a  bad  dream,  from 
which  only  the  dawn  brings  an  awakening. 
Verissimo  manages  the  delicate  transition  to 
the  world  of  conscious  reality  with  great  skill, 
and  while  some  may  be  repelled  by  his  Freud¬ 
ian  ending,  none  will  be  able  to  deny  that  he 
has  presented  a  story  of  absorbing  interest. 

R.  E.  Dimmic^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Richard  Wright.  Blacl(  Power,  New  York. 

Harper.  1954.  xv  -|-  358  pages.  $4. 

The  author  of  Blaclt^  Boy  and  Native  Son 
looks  at  the  Gold  Coast  in  ferment  for  eman¬ 
cipation.  A  shrewd  observer,  he  notes  the  baf¬ 
fling  complexities  and  paradoxes  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  His  psychological  probings  are  searching 
and  stimulating.  But  he  blames  colonization 
and  the  whites  for  all  the  evils  and  shortcom¬ 
ings — which  is  a  bit  excessive  and  an  oversim¬ 
plification  of  very  deep  and  tenacious  prob¬ 
lems.  As  he  himself  acknowledges,  in  the 
matter  of  the  slave  traffic  alone,  for  instance, 
the  black  slaves  were  victims  of  their  fellow 
blacks  as  well  as  of  the  whites.  Conditions  in 
nearby  Liberia  are  also  revealing.  Alas!  the 
eighteenth  century’s  dream  of  the  “noble  sav¬ 
age”  has  been  rather  thoroughly  shattered. 
This  lxx>k,  however,  is  an  important  item  for 
our  day  and  its  problems. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  OI{la, 
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Books  in  French 

(For  other  Books  in  French,  see  "Head-Uners" ) 


Albert  B^guin,  cd.  Bernanos  par  lui-mSme. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1954.  192  pages,  ill.  300  fr. 

Louis  Chaigne.  Georges  Bernanos.  Paris. 

Universitaircs.  1954.  127  pages. 

The  unforgettable  novelist  and  crusader  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  most  widely  discussed 
French  writer  of  his  generation.  These  two 
studies  complement  one  another  in  a  felicitous 
manner.  The  uninitiated  reader  would  be  well 
advised  to  take  up  Chaigne ’s  book  first.  It 
provides  solid  biographical  facts  and  reliable 
synopses  of  Bernanos *s  major  works,  a  com- 
petcnt  though  unpretentious  introduction  to 
his  spiritual  universe.  B^guin’s  contribution 
is  on  a  more  exacting  level  and  prc-supposcs 
considerable  familiarity  with  the  biographee. 
His  searching  discussion  of  Bernanos ’s  major 
themes,  with  particular  emphasis  on  I’enfance, 
is  a  splendid  combination  of  lucid  analysis  and 
loving  understanding.  The  second  part  of 
B^guin's  book  is  a  selection  of  Bernanos  texts 
which  are  not  taken  from  his  well  known 
Ixtoks  but  mostly  from  hitherto  unpublished 
or  little-known  writings.  Here  is  a  mine  of 
previously  unknown  material  for  the  research¬ 
er,  a  distinct  enrichment  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  departed  Catholic  author.  There  is  also 
much  welcome  and  revealing  pictorial  mate¬ 
rial,  especially  family  photographs  and  fac¬ 
similes  of  letters,  manuscripts,  and  official  doc¬ 
uments. 

Both  books  are  valuable  additions  to  the  well 
established  publishers’  series  of  which  they  arc 
a  part,  Ecrivains  de  toujours  and  Classiques 


John  Brown.  Panorama  de  la  littirature 
contemporaine  aux  fjats-Unis.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1954.  653  pages  16  plates. 
1,350  fr. 

This  is  a  unique  book:  a  history  of  American 
literature  written  in  French  by  an  American 
and  published  in  Paris.  A  series  of  books  of 
this  sort  would  do  much  to  hasten  the  cultural 
unity  of  the  world!  By  all  means  let  there  be 
similar  volumes  by  other  bilingual  writers,  in 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  This  is  a  pan¬ 
orama,  an  encyclopedia  in  nearly  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  with  summaries  of  ideas,  back¬ 
grounds,  biographies,  which  includes  selec¬ 
tions  from  some  three  dozen  authors  and  nu¬ 
merous  illustrations.  In  such  a  survey  one 
must  not  expect  great  depth.  The  material 


is  familiar  to  Americans;  nevertheless,  the 
book  is  an  excellent  introduction  for  a  Euro¬ 
pean  beginning  his  acquaintance  with  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

Maurice  Dclbouille.  Sur  la  genhse  de  la 
"Chanson  de  Roland"  (Travaux  ricents — 
Propositions  nouvelles).  Bruxelles.  Aca¬ 
demic  Royale  de  Langue  ct  de  Litt^raturc 
Fran^aise  de  Belgique.  1954.  xl  -|-  169 
pages. 

Professor  Delbouille’s  starting  point  is  the  ex¬ 
cellent  book  on  the  Chanson  published  in  1951 
by  his  former  student  and  present  colleague 
at  Li^gc,  Jules  Horrent.  His  main  concern  is 
with  three  problems:  (I)  the  place  of  Bodleian 
MS  Digby  23  in  the  manuscript  tradition;  (2) 
its  character  as  the  earliest  and  best  surviving 
text;  (3)  the  tradition  that  lies  behind  it. 

As  for  questions  1  and  2,  he  agrees  with 
Horrent  that  the  authority  of  Digby  23  out¬ 
weighs  that  of  ail  the  other  MSS  of  the  tra¬ 
dition,  but  argues  convincingly  against  him 
that  Digby  23  is  on  the  whole  a  faithful  and 
reliable  copy  of  the  original  and  not  a  re¬ 
handled  version  of  it.  This  means,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Baligant  episode  belongs 
to  the  original  poem. 

Concerning  question  3,  Dclbouille,  evalu¬ 
ating  “travaux  r^cents”  and  putting  forth 
many  “propositions  nouvelles,”  concludes  that 
the  original  poem  was  written  early  in  the 
eleventh  century.  From  about  1030  on,  he 
notes,  there  is.  a  legend  of  Roland  visible  in 
the  popularity  of  the  names  Roland  and  Oli¬ 
ver,  and  in  the  widespread  interest  shown  in 
relics,  shrines,  and  places  associated  with  the 
heroes  of  the  Chanson.  In  his  opinion,  only 
an  impressive  and  successful  literary  work  in 
French  can  explain  this  legend.  So  he  comes 
to  his  position:  first  the  poet  then  the  legend. 
But,  he  has  to  add,  that  impressive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  poem  was  outdone  by  the  more  impres¬ 
sive  poem  which  Turoldus  wrote  about  1100, 
which  was  so  sucessful  that  it  condemned  all 
predecessors  to  oblivion.  TTie  old  dilemma 
remains:  Did  the  poet  make  or  find  the  legend, 
and  if  he  did  not  make  it,  who  did?  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  the  poem  was  written  twice, 
before  the  legend  in  1000  and  after  it  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later.  Ronald  N.  Walpole 
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**  Georges  Eekhoud.  Les  meilUures  pages. 
Gustave  Vanwelkenhuyzen,  ed.  Bruxelles. 
Renaissance  du  Livre.  1954.  xxii  -f" 
pages. 

More  than  a  score  of  years  ago,  Jean  TousseuI 
wrote  of  Eekhoud’s  works:  “Le  sort  de  mag- 
nihques  pages  d’anthologie  leur  est  assur^. 
Elies  peuvent  attendre;  elles  ne  perdront  rien 
de  leur  6clat.”  Here  is  the  anthology,  preceded 
by  a  masterly  preface.  Like  most  writers  of  his 
generation,  Eekhoud  was  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  national  tradition  of  the  brush: 
He  was  rather  a  painter  than  a  conteur.  Hence, 
descriptive  passages  predominate  here.  But 
his  description  is  dramatic  and  his  personages, 
usually  underdogs,  live  in  his  pages.  Although 
sprung  from  a  well-to-do  family,  he  detested 
the  bourgeoisie.  Vagabonds  and  outcasts  com¬ 
manded  his  sympathy  and  interest,  yet  he 
would  not  have  changed  their  lot  for  that 
would  have  destroyed  their  picturesqueness. 
He  passed  his  mature  life  in  Brussels,  but  al¬ 
ways  regretted  his  rustic  Campine:  hence  a 
note  of  nostalgia  which  pervades  all  his 
writing. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 

**  Istvin  Frank.  Trouvires  et  Minnesdnger. 
Recueil  de  textes.  Sarrebruck.  Publications 
de  r  University  de  la  Sarre.  1952.  xlv 
210  pages. 

Istvdn  Frank  collates  55  French,  Provencal, 
and  German  lyrics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His 
anthology  makes  it  clear  that  Minnesdnger 
(inter  alia,  Friedrich  van  Hausen,  Rudolf  von 
Fenis)  were  influenced  in  theme  and  in 
prosody  hy  troubadours  (Bcrtran  de  Born, 
Folquet  de  Marseille)  or  by  trouveres  (Gacc 
Brule,  Conon  de  Bethune).  Thanks  to  Frank’s 
paleographic  competency,  literary  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  analytical  biography,  the  French 
student  now  has  a  medieval  corpus  similar  to 
the  one  which  Gennrich  made  available  to  the 
German  student.  Incidentally,  this  kind  of 
lexical  comparison  can  supplement  somewhat 
the  investigation  undertaken  by  a  team  of  Fin¬ 
nish  scholars  to  show  how  extensively  the  Old 
French  vocabulary  was  Iwrrowed  by  Middle 
High  German. 

Frank  presents  his  material  in  great  detail 
and  very  systematically,  but  he  leaves  a  gaping 
lacuna  in  his  picture  of  “la  solidarity  artistique 
de  cc  monde  de  lettrys.”  When  Homero 
Serfs  wished  to  describe  Stern’s  sensational 
discovery  in  B.A.,  26:4,  p.  349,  he  entitled  his 
article  quite  justifiably:  “The  Oldest  Lyric 
Poetry  in  Europe  Was  Spanish.’’  Anyone  who 


wishes  to  delve  into  the  genesis  of  the  genre 
must  uke  into  account  the  current  trend  in 
this  literary  research.  That  which  Menyndez 
y  Pelayo  merely  adumbrated  in  1894  is  now 
adequately  substantiated.  During  the  eleventh 
century,  Jewish  and  Arabic  poets  would  often 
transcribe  jarchas  at  the  end  of  their  pane¬ 
gyrics.  Those  refrains,  telling  of  a  lovesick 
maiden  who  laments  the  absence  of  her  sweet¬ 
heart,  were  first  recorded  in  Andalusia.  They 
bear  witness,  as  Leo  Spitzer  observed  in  Comp. 
Lit.,  IV,  p.  1,  to  an  old  tradition  of  oral  trans¬ 
mission  of  popular  lyrics. 

Raphael  Levy 
University  of  Texas 

**  Henri  Guillemin.  Hugo  et  la  sexuality. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  146  pages.  300  fr. 
Claiming  that  gossip  more  often  than  docu¬ 
mentation  has  been  the  basis  of  accounts  of 
Hugo’s  knowledge  of  the  female  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  Guillemin  offers  a  sort  of  Kinsey  report 
on  the  head  of  the  Romantic  school.  As  antici¬ 
pated,  some  may  cry  scandal.  But  this  latest 
contribution  to  a  much  discussed  subject  will 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
more  exactly  the  extent  to  which  Hugo’s  life 
and  work  were  enriched  or  impoverished  by 
Adyie  Foucher,  Juliette  Drouet,  Lyonie 
d’Aunet,  and  others  of  lesser  fame. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Robert  Lafont.  Mistral  ou  I’illusion.  Plon. 
1954.  352  pages.  750  fr. 

Here  is  a  book  which  is  very  likely  to  cause 
an  uproar  in  Provence.  It  is  hy  far  the  most 
serious  attack  ever  made  against  Mistral’s  rep¬ 
utation.  Its  announced  purpose  is  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  truth  by  reconstituting  the  history  of 
Mistral’s  works  and  their  meaning  through  a 
chronological  classification  of  facts.  The  au¬ 
thor  attempts  to  prove  that  Mistral  wanted  to 
be  the  last  advocate  of  the  southern  Cause,  that 
it  is  his  fault  the  langue  d’oc  has  been  losing 
ground,  that  the  light  originating  from  his 
home  town  “has  thickened  the  darkness  l)e- 
yond  its  boundaries.’’  He  lielicves  that  the 
Provencal  Renaissance  can  follow  its  course 
without  Mistral,  provided  that  his  disciples — 
whom  he  calls  “accomplices”  in  the  master’s 
"falsification”  of  the  Proventjal  cultural  facts 
— cease  to  consider  him  as  a  half-go<l.  It  is 
further  claimed  that  Mistral’s  greatness  will 
be  more  evident  now  that  his  stature  has  been 
reduced  to  human  proportions.  A  very  chal¬ 
lenging  book.  Alphonse  V.  Roche 

-Northwestern  University 
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**  Jean  Monstcrlcct.  Sommets  de  la  littira- 
ture  chinoise  contemporaine.  Paris.  Domat. 

1953.  170  pages.  390  fr. 

Under  the  categories  of  novel,  short  story,  es¬ 
say,  drama,  and  poetry.  Father  Monsterleet 
presents  brief  critical  sketches  of  fifteen  mod¬ 
ern  Chinese  writers  whose  work  comprises 
the  literary  history  of  China  during  the  past 
three  decades  of  revolution  and  experiment. 
While  each  sketch  is  a  sensitive  appraisal  of 
the  writer’s  style,  media,  and  major  concerns, 
these  are  often  regarded  in  isolation  from  the 
conflicting  literary  currents  of  the  times  as 
exemplified  in  the  various  schools  with  their 
manifestoes  and  periodicals.  Some  of  these 
“summits”  (Chou  Tso-jen,  Su  Hsiieh-lin)  are 
of  far  lesser  altitude  than  the  rest;  and  the 
reader  would  often  like  to  learn  from  what 
terrain  these  isolated  peaks  rise  and  of  what 
ranges  they  are  a  part.  The  short  biographies 
and  the  selected  bibliography  of  Western  crit¬ 
icism  and  translation  with  which  the  volume 
ends  are  of  considerable  value. 

John  L.  Bishop 
Harvard  University 

**  Pierre  Sipriot,  ed.  Montherlant  par  lui- 
mime.  Paris.  Seuil.  1953.  188  pages,  ill. 
This  slender  volume  is  a  happy  addition  to  the 
distinguished  little  series,  Berivains  de  tou- 
jours.  By  letting  Montherlant  speak  for  him¬ 
self  in  large  part,  Sipriot  well  succeeds  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  author  in  true  perspective.  Through 
fineness  and  coarseness,  zeal  and  indifference, 
generosity  and  meanness,  pessimism  and  op¬ 
timism,  arrogance  and  humility,  seriousness 
and  triviality,  mortification  and  sensuality,  the 
total  picture,  nevertheless,  remains  one  of  aus¬ 
tere  and  inflexible  nobility  of  the  spirit. 

Paul  Marcel  Claude 
Candor.  N.  Y. 

^  Auguste  Viatte.  Histoire  litUraire  de 
I’Am^rique  franfaise  des  origines  d  1950. 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 

1954.  xi  -|-  545  pages.  1,500  fr. 

The  author  has  undertaken  the  large  canvas  of 
compressing  into  one  volume  a  panorama  of 
the  writings  of  any  literary  value  in  French, 
lietween  1W)6  and  1950,  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Haiti,  and  the  lesser  Antilles  ruled  by 
France.  The  spade  work  for  these  various  re¬ 
gions  has  already  been  done,  hut  the  huge  task 
remained  of  checking  the  correctness  of  this 
mass  of  information,  and  organizing  it  to 
make  a  hook:  something  that  could  be  done 
only  after  an  examination  of  the  corpus  of 


this  literature,  scattered  in  various  libraries, 
sometimes  oceans  apart. 

The  author,  a  Swiss  who  has  been  for  some 
years  professor  of  French  literature  at  the 
University  of  Laval,  has  encompassed  this 
work  with  painstaking  care  and,  although  a 
treatise  of  such  wide  scope  tends  to  become  a 
rather  dull  parade  of  names  and  titles,  Viatte 
has  avoided  this  to  some  extent  by  leavening 
the  text  with  apt  quotations  from  some  of  the 
writers,  and  by  sketching  the  historical  back¬ 
grounds  and  European  trends  and  traditions 
that  affected  their  thought  and  output.  How¬ 
ever,  one  gets  no  vivid  picture  of  the  personal¬ 
ities  of  these  writers,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  spiciest  picturesque  characters  who  ever 
fought  a  duel  or  filled  their  journals  with 
vitriolic  vituperation.  By  far  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  and  fantastic  of  them  all,  Bernard  de 
Marigny,  he  dismisses  with  the  rather  prudish 
sentence:  “11  manque  depl6rablement  de  cor¬ 
rection.” 

Idylles  ou  poisies  crSoles,  par  un  habitant 
d'Hayti  is  mentioned  as  published  at  Cahors 
in  1821;  but  Viatte  evidently  did  not  know 
that  an  earlier  edition  appeared  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1811 — a  fact  1  stress  only  because  this 
was  the  first  time  the  Creole  dialect  of  Haiti 
appeared  in  print  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
event  of  a  second  edition,  the  text  should  be 
checked  for  missp>ellings  of  authors’  names 
and  titles. 

Histoire  de  la  littSrature  de  V Amirique 
franfaise  is  a  useful  and  scholarly  book,  the 
only  one,  as  far  as  1  know,  that  includes  in  one 
volume  an  account  of  all  the  literature  in 
French  produced  in  North  America. 

Edward  Laroeque  Tinl^er 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

**  Dominique  Aubier.  Im  nourriture  du  feu. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1954.  158  pages.  390  fr. 
Mireille  returns  as  teacher  to  the  village  school 
she  attended  as  a  pupil.  On  the  first  day,  in 
Maria  Luisa  she  seems  to  be  confronted  by  a 
classmate — Rosette.  Her  memory  evokes  a 
tragedy:  the  suicide  of  the  child  refugee  driven 
to  despair  by  children’s  cruelty.  The  teacher 
wishes  to  repair  the  evil  done,  but  in  uncover¬ 
ing  the  past,  she  unchains  forces  which,  in 
one  week,  bring  disastrous  results.  There  is 
sincerity,  ruefulness  in  this  well  written  com¬ 
plex  story,  through  which  flows  the  mistral, 
assisting  in  the  drama  by  its  malevolence  for 

par  mistral  d’hiver 
I’enfcr  est  ouvert. 

Berthe  Webb 
Shiatool^,  Ol(la. 
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*  Marcel  Aym^.  Les  quatre  viritis.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1954.  227  pages.  450  fr. 

Marcel  Aym^  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  French  writers  of  today.  He  is  known 
on  two  continents  as  a  writer  of  novels  and 
short  stories  of  considerable  merit.  His  come¬ 
dies,  Lucienne  et  le  toucher  and  CUrambard, 
also  showed  his  originality  and  promise  of 
success. 

Les  quatre  v6rites  does  not  measure  up  to 
the  author’s  previous  efforts.  Aym^  tries  too 
hard  to  And  a  variation  on  the  old  theme  of 
a  husband’s  suspicions  of  his  wife.  The  hus¬ 
band,  a  chemist,  tries  a  new  truth  serum  on 
her,  her  father  and  mother,  and  himself.  The 
results  are  only  mildly  amusing.  The  wife 
outwits  her  husband,  because  the  serum  wears 
off  before  he  can  find  out  what  he  wants  to 
know.  It  is  obvious  that  Aymc  can  do  better 
than  this. 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Javier  Bueno.  La  grue  et  les  oiseaux  exo- 
tiques.  Paris.  Nef  de  Paris.  1954. 197  pages. 
450  fr. 

This  is  the  Spanish-born  exile’s  fourth  Ixxik 
written  in  French.  He  has  assimilated  French 
culture  so  thoroughly  that  Frenchmen  claim 
him  as  French.  He  is,  however,  a  “neuter,” 
and  lives  at  present  in  Switzerland.  grue 
et  les  oiseaux  exotiques  is  a  fantastic,  lively, 
colorful  story  built  around  a  controversial  and 
shocking  main  theme:  A  young  seamstress 
takes  up  the  doubtful  mStier  of  a  grue,  stays 
in  it  in  order  to  feed  a  friend’s  children  and  a 
numerous  family,  and  is  finally  saved  by  true 
love.  The  tangy  tale  is  told  against  an  ex¬ 
tremely  well-textured  background  of  war,  oc¬ 
cupation,  liberation,  and  the  improbably  per¬ 
ceptive  young  heroine  comments  on  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  our  troubled  and  dark  times  with 
such  felicity  that  we  must  suppose  her  in¬ 
sights  to  be  the  author’s  own,  thinly  disguised 
by  her  prattle.  The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  author’s  acuity  and  sense  of  humor. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

^  Michel  Deon.  dieu  pdle.  Paris.  Plon. 

1954.  255  pages.  450  fr. 

Ee  dieu  pdle  is  a  romantic  novel  placed  against 
the  immutable  background  of  the  (^te 
d’Azur  and  revolving  around  four  living  be¬ 
ings  and  one  dead  person.  Its  simplicity  of 
structure  and  setting,  its  preoccupation  with 
the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  its  extreme  height  of 
tension,  all  lend  a  Racinian  atmosphere  and 


character  to  this  story  which  relates  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  three  brothers  and  the  wife  of  one 
to  find  happiness  in  the  face  of  an  ugly  secret 
that  almost  wrecks  the  lives  of  all  concernetl. 
The  husband  and  wife  discover  with  rather 
naive  amazement  that  honesty  with  oneself 
and  with  one  another  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
triumph  of  happiness  and  love  over  ever-pres¬ 
ent  human  misery  and  ill-luck  described  by 
Guillaume  Apollinaire  as  that  “dieu  pale  aux 
yeux  d’ivoire.”  Robert  G.  Marshall 

Wells  College 

**  Roger  Frison-Roche.  rendez-vous  d'Es~ 
sendil^ne.  Paris.  Arthaud.  1954.  284 

pages  -}-  16  plates.  fr. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  nowadays  a  novel  that 
one  can  read  without  feeling  that  one  is  crawl¬ 
ing  through  a  sewer.  The  plot  of  this  love  story 
is  almost  too  slight  for  a  novel;  but  it  is  set 
against  the  background  of  the  formidable 
I  loggar,  that  heart  of  the  Sahara.  The  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  motor  against  the  unfriendly  desert 
parallels  and  amplifies  the  human  love  dis¬ 
tress.  The  photographs  with  which  this  IxKjk 
is  illustrated  are  most  l)eautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing.  feanne  d'Ucel 

Norman,  Okltt- 

**  Serge  (Jroussard.  Un  off  icier  de  tradition. 

Paris.  Ciallimard.  1954.  219  pages.  450  fr. 
'I'his  is  the  first  novel  we  have  read  aliout  the 
aftermath  of  the  German  defeat  in  (Jermany 
as  it  concerns  one  individual  and  his  family,  a 
former  colonel  in  the  Wehrmacht  who  found 
himself  at  Cologne  after  the  demobilization, 
badly  wounded  and  crippled,  and  without  re¬ 
sources.  As  the  title  of  the  novel  indicates,  the 
author  has  sought  to  make  Karl  Hrucken  the 
type  of  German  officer,  with  that  high  sense  of 
duty  to  his  country  and  its  military  tradition, 
whose  actions  are  determined  by  military  exi¬ 
gencies.  We  are  supposed  to  admire  him  at 
the  same  time  that  we  despise  what  he  rep¬ 
resents. 

The  author  has  accomplished  his  purptise, 
but  we  fail  to  understand  why  Serge  Grous- 
sard  chose  to  write  a  botjk  revolving  around 
such  a  character.  Its  very  objectivity  shows 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  hero.  Not  a  word  is 
breathed  about  these  very  typical  German  tra¬ 
ditions  which  are  responsible  for  much  of 
Europe’s  present  chaotic  state.  The  IxKjk  is 
all  the  more  frightening  in  the  light  of  current 
events,  such  as  the  joyously-welcomed  home¬ 
comings  of  recently-released  German  war 
criminals.  As  a  novel,  however,  it  has  un¬ 
deniable  merits.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 
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*  Louis  Guilloux.  Parpagnacco  ou  la  con¬ 
juration.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  219  pages. 
450  fr. 

A  charming  little  novel  of  suspense  filled  with 
mysterious  elements,  plots,  and  symbols  which 
should  not  be  probed  too  deeply.  A  Danish 
captain  and  his  Irish  mate  sail  the  Motherland 
in  search  of  fortune.  Eriksen,  in  spite  of  his 
better  judgment,  becomes  enmeshed  in  a  sor¬ 
did  story  involving  a  lovely  Venetian  girl  and 
her  employer,  the  owner  of  an  antique  shop, 
as  well  as  the  awe-inspiring  tomcat  Parpa¬ 
gnacco.  Guilloux  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
sea  and  the  elements  of  superstition  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  sailors,  in  the  tradition  of  I.oti  and 
Conrad.  The  novel  moves  along  rapidly  to 
its  inevitable  tragic  close,  but  leaves  the  reader 
uneasy  and  frustrated  because  he  can  only 
imagine  what  the  author  hints,  but  does  not 
elucidate.  If  only  Guilloux  had  written  an  ex¬ 
planatory  preface  to  his  book! 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

*  Philippe  H^riat.  L’innocent.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  2nd  ed.,  1954.  346  pages.  690  fr. 

The  first  version  of  this  novel  (now  out  of 
print)  was  published  in  1931.  In  the  preface 
to  the  1954  edition,  Hcriat  speaks  of  L’inno¬ 
cent  as  ‘‘le  roman  de  mes  debuts.”  Indeed,  the 
extreme  freshness  of  this  novel — almost  en¬ 
tirely  without  pretense — convinces  us  that  it 
was  written  by  a  novelist  in  his  early  prime. 
It  is  the  “artist-hero”  period  of  the  writer  we 
find  exposed  in  L’innocent. 

The  theme  of  the  novel  is  not  very  different 
from  Les  enfants  terribles:  Blaise  and  Armelle 
hold  the  same  fascination  for  one  another  as 
the  brother  and  sister  in  Cocteau’s  novel.  The 
antipathetic  father,  who  dies  midway  through 
L’innocent,  unconsciously  brings  about  the 
union  between  his  son  and  daughter  which 
leads  to  incest.  Blaise  tries  to  escape  his  sin 
through  an  unsuccessful  marriage,  while  Ar¬ 
melle  triumphs  over  hers  by  becoming  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  an  anarchist.  The  (xirtrait  of  Blaise  is 
the  most  convincing  in  the  novel.  Hcriat  dc- 
scril)cs  him  as  “cc  jcunc  homme  depuis  peu 
d^pouill^  dc  la  fleur  d’adolesccnce  qu’il  avait 
conserve  si  tard,  cct  avcugic  dcssill^,  cct 
Oedipe  innocent  qui  $e  voulait  coupablc.” 
Hcriat’s  relationship  to  Blaise  is  not  precisely 
that  of  author  to  character.  It  is  rather  the 
familiarity  Proust  shares  with  his  narrator;  the 
character  seems  to  become  the  author’s  “alter 
ego,”  his  permanent  literary  self. 

L’innocent  is  built  on  a  series  of  tableaux. 
Blaise’s  adolescence  and  young  manhood  are 


revealed  through  a  sequence  of  scenes:  his 
wedding  night,  his  restless  meditations  on  his 
sister.  The  success  of  this  method  is  partly 
due  to  H^riat’s  restrained  style  and  his  sober 
use  of  metaphor. 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
Yale  University 


**  Joseph  Kcsscl.  Les  amants  du  Tage.  Paris. 

Milieu  du  Monde.  1954.  197  pages. 

In  Lisbon  a  refined  Englishwoman  falls  in 
love  with  a  French  taxi  driver.  The  mutual 
attraction  is  more  than  physical;  it  is  the  un¬ 
controllable  urge  of  two  murderers  to  find  a 
refuge  in  each  other’s  anguish.  The  man  has 
killed  his  adulterous  wife;  the  woman  has 
pushed  her  sexually  depraved  husband  over  a 
cliff,  but  English  courts  of  justice  have  de¬ 
clared  them  innocent.  In  a  concise,  dramatic 
narrative,  Kcsscl  almost  convincingly  paints 
this  “entente  profondc,”  the  sharing  of  “un 
ctonnant  secret  dc  tourment  ct  dc  plaisir.”  All 
is  lost  through  the  blundering  curiosity  of  the 
lxx)rish  lover  who  warms  up  and  confesses  to 
an  English  javert  hounding  his  pretty  com¬ 
patriot.  Fear  and  remorse  work  themselves  up 
to  a  climax,  and  the  lovely  girl  jumps  to  her 
death  from  a  window.  “I  pushed  her,”  says 
the  repentant  Frenchman. 

This  novel  has  the  dynamism  and  suspense 
of  the  best  of  Kesscl’s  about  aviators,  and  its 
searching  analysis  sails  clear  of  the  cheap  {per¬ 
versions  of  Belle  de  jour. 

Francois  Denoeu 
Dartmouth  College 


**  Joseph  Majault.  Entre  Tes  mains.  Paris. 

I^affont.  1954.  242  pages.  500  fr. 

This  novel’s  theme  is  the  painful  acquisition  of 
a  faith  in  God  through  the  well-known  Dos- 
toevskian  crimc-punishment-bclicf  sequence. 
Dr.  Coupric,  after  release  from  prison,  con¬ 
fronts  a  hostile  world.  A  man,  not  only  with¬ 
out  a  profession,  but  also  minus  his  only  moral 
supfxprt,  his  loving  wife,  tries  to  rebuild  his 
life  and  that  of  his  children.  During  this  crisis, 
his  philosophy  changes  from  atheism  to  a  def¬ 
inite  belief  in  a  {Personal  God.  A  detailed  emo¬ 
tional  analysis,  which  is  relevant,  interesting, 
and  intense,  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  author. 
The  work  resembles  closely  that  of  Mauriac  in 
its  structure  and  style,  but  is  somewhat  more 
sensational  and  f)crha{>s  better  suited  to  the 
reading  taste  of  the  general  public. 

H.  Beerman 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College 
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**  Robert  Margerit.  Le  Ch&teau  des  Bots- 
Noirs.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  262  pages. 
480  fr. 

In  this  seventh  novel  Margerit  portrays  the 
sufferings  of  a  Parisian  society  girl  married  to 
a  graceless  hobereau.  In  the  skilfully  created 
atmosphere  of  a  dilapidated  castle,  surrounded 
by  dense  woods  and  buried  in  fog,  tragedy  su¬ 
pervenes  suddenly.  H61^ne,  dismissing  her 
silent  husband  as  a  hopeless  rustic,  falls  in  love 
with  her  enterprising  brother-in-law.  The  jeal¬ 
ous  husband  kills  his  brother,  then  poisons 
himself.  H61^ne,  accused  of  his  murder,  is 
finally  acquitted.  Colorful  nature  descriptions, 
a  frequently  graceful  style,  clever  psychological 
analyses  sustain  the  rather  banal  plot.  Drama¬ 
tic  dialogue  scenes  could  be  lengthened  for 
greater  effectiveness. 

A  novel  with  popular  appeal. 

Patricia  M,  Gathercole 
University  of  Oregon 

Thyde  Monnier.  Retour  aux  ties.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1954.  255  pages.  500  fr. 

This  novel  might  be  called  a  genre  painting 
from  small  town  life  in  southern  France.  It 
is  reminiscent,  in  its  simplicity,  attention  to  de¬ 
tail,  and  idealization  of  small  town  life,  of 
Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  while  the 
French  Revolution  supplies  the  dark  contrast 
in  the  eighteenth<entury  story,  in  Retour  aux 
ties  it  is  the  wicked,  cosmopolitan  city  of  Nice. 

The  story  is  very  simple.  Unable  to  accept 
the  shock  of  her  child’s  death,  Ariane  leaves 
her  husband  and  home  for  Nice.  When  she  re¬ 
turns  with  bitter  memories  which  she  cannot 
share  with  her  husband,  she  is  not  suddenly  a 
wise  and  mature  woman.  However,  under 
the  guidance  of  her  almost  god-like  husband 
— a  weak  spot  among  several  realistic  charac¬ 
ter  portrayals — she  learns  to  know  herself,  to 
be  tolerant  and  helpful  to  others,  and  to  love 
life  as  it  is.  Wilma  A.  Iggers 

Philander  Smith  College 

Suzanne  Normand.  Le  rendez-vous  adria- 
tique.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1954.  271 
pages.  530  fr. 

The  woman  in  this  story  was  twice  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  love  and  lx)th  heartbreaks  happened  in 
Yugoslavia.  She  had  worked  with  the  Par¬ 
tisan  movement  there,  and  her  first  love  re¬ 
jected  her  in  favor  of  a  hazardous  life  devoted 
to  his  country,  involving  risks  to  which  he 
would  not  subject  any  woman.  The  second,  a 
witness  to  the  first  affair  and  in  love  with  her 
when  she  was  unobtainable,  turned  cold  upon 
winning  her  eight  years  later.  After  her  first 


return  to  Paris,  Eliane  went  to  Yugoslavia 
again  as  assistant  to  a  Norwegian  couple  who 
were  making  a  documentary  film.  This  pro¬ 
vides  the  setting  for  the  second  deception. 

Much  local  color  is  woven  into  the  story  as 
well  as  reflections  of  the  political  upheaval. 
The  pace  is  leisurely  and  unremarkable  until 
near  the  close;  consequently,  the  reader  is  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  sudden  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  realistic  climax.  B.  G.  D. 

^  Paul  Pilotaz.  Kanda.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1954.  243  pages.  500  fr. 

Aesthetic  pleasure  is  dearly  bought  in  the 
reading  of  this  tale  about  a  revered  young 
African  leader’s  struggles  against,  and  event¬ 
ual  victory  over,  tribal  taboos,  mean  and  calcu¬ 
lating  men,  and  hostile  nature.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  padding  in  the  form  of  swaying 
hips,  uncovered  flesh,  and  unsatiated  village 
chieftains,  but  the  narrative  is  as  monotonous 
as  the  eternal  l)eat  of  the  tomtom,  as  oppressive 
as  the  tropical  sun.  One  cannot  esca{)e  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  whole  was  much  more  put 
together  than  felt.  Chester  W.  ()buchou’sl(i 
University  of  Connecticut 

Emmanuel  Roblis.  Federica.  Paris.  1954. 

Seuil.  190  pages.  450  fr. 

The  dramatic  action  of  this  latest  of  the  CoL 
lection  Mediterianfe  unfolds  in  Tarragona, 
Algiers,  Oran,  and  on  a  small  ship  between  the 
Spanish  town  and  North  Africa.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  closely  tied  to  their  Mediterranean 
background  which  gives  the  novel  a  strong 
sense  of  coherence  and  harmony.  The  hero, 
Ricardo,  is  something  of  a  latter-day  Don 
Quixote  who  plays  knight  to  Federica,  the 
young  maid  in  distress.  He  feels  not  the 
slightest  physical  attraction  toward  her;  he 
realizes  that  he  is  exposing  himself  to  great 
risks,  perhaps  fatal;  yet  he  defies  a  brutal 
smuggler  and  his  gang  in  order  to  protect  her. 
When  the  latter  expresses  her  anxiety  for  him, 
he  replies  with  a  quotation  from  the  great 
Spanish  novel:  “This  is  undoubtedly  to  be  a 
great  and  dangerous  adventure  in  which  I 
will  have  to  show  all  my  valor  and  courage.’’ 
And  so  he  does,  for  once  having  taken  his  dan¬ 
gerous  stand,  he  is  finally  tracked  down  by  his 
evil  pursuer  and  meets  his  destiny  head-on  in 
the  service  of  Federica.  One  wonders  if  f)er- 
haps  this  Quixotic-like  hero  is  a  $ymlx)l  of  Man 
seeking  to  give  meaning  to  his  life  pursuing 
some  ideal,  rich  in  faith,  symixjlized  by  the 
heroine’s  name,  Federica. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 
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**  Jacques  Sternberg.  Le  dilit.  Paris.  Plon. 

1954.  255  pages.  450  fr. 

A  novel  of  marked  originality  in  which  mod¬ 
ern  city  life  bears  down  relentlessly  upon  the 
sensitive  narrator.  The  city,  possibly  Antwerp, 
where  the  author  spent  fifteen  years,  is  graph¬ 
ically  described  as  a  town  full  of  the  tumult 
and  confusion  commonly  associated  with  the 
twentieth  century.  Instead  of  human  beings, 
its  noisy  streets,  garish  signs,  crowded  stores, 
somber  apartment  houses  seem  to  people  the 
story.  There  is  unfortunately  little  action  or 
plot,  almost  no  dialogue,  rather  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  descriptive  details.  Except  for  a  few 
highly  imaginative  passages,  this  novel  is  un¬ 
distinguished  in  style;  its  chief  merit  lies  in 
its  portrayal  of  the  protagonist’s  reaction  to 
the  tensions  and  frustrations  of  life  in  a  vast 
metropolis.  Patricia  M.  Gathercole 

University  of  Oregon 

**  Maurice  Toesca.  Le  dernier  cri  d'un 

homme.  Paris.  Palatine.  1954.  253  pages. 

A  development  of  two  themes,  that  of  Ije 
scandale,  1950  (the  corrupt  inner  workings  of 
the  ministries),  and  that  of  CAiment,  1941  (a 
Voltairian  philosophical  novel  against  optim¬ 
ism  and  intolerance).  The  Machiavellian  at- 
mos|)here  serves  to  create  a  parable  on  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  hatred  and  of  revenge.  Clement,  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed  from  the  ministry,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  France  during  the  liberation,  mere¬ 
ly  practices  official  deception  to  punish  his  for¬ 
mer  judges.  We  find  Toesca’s  concern  with 
the  man  or  woman  of  coldly  calculated  action; 
the  plot  shows  the  insufficiency  of  success  so 
attained.  The  diabolical  schemes  of  the  nar¬ 
rator  are,  in  fact,  the  precise  contrary  of  the 
author’s  moral  philosophy. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

^  Roger  Vercel.  L'iie  des  revenants.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1954.  283  pages.  390  fr. 
The  “revenants”  of  this  story  are  not  ghosts, 
but  natives  of  the  island  of  Martinique,  very 
much  alive;  appallingly  so  at  times.  The  race 
question,  with  its  (mlitical  and  stx:ial  impli¬ 
cations;  the  violent  contrasts  of  black  and 
white,  of  magnificent  scenery  with  the  primi¬ 
tive  point  of  view,  of  earthquakes  and  volca¬ 
noes  and  vertiginous  roads  with  pathetic  ef¬ 
forts  toward  living  d  la  fran^aise;  the  pictur- 
esc]ue  customs;  the  subtle  effect  of  all  this  on 
human  motivation,  are  depicted  with  Vercel’s 
usual  skill. 

ft  could  be  as  truly  said  today  as  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  “|e  n’ai  pas  vu  un  seul  homme. 


ni  une  seule  femme  qui  en  soient  revenus,  en 
qui  je  n’aie  remarqu^  une  grande  passion  d’y 
retourner.”  A  terrible  fate  overtakes  the  one 
who  turns  his  back  on  his  heritage:  The  “peu 
sympathic]ue”  heir  of  a  great  estate  is  mur¬ 
dered  by  negroes  on  strike  who  under  other 
circumstances  might  willingly  have  given  their 
lives  for  him. 

We  see  this  colorful  country  through  the 
eyes  of  a  visitor,  in  whose  association  in  France 
with  the  young  man’s  mother  there  has  been  a 
suggestion  of  romance.  This  is  dispelled  by 
her  grief  over  the  death  of  her  son.  She  must 
continue  to  live  a  man’s  life,  looking  after  the 
estate.  According  to  the  rigid  code  of  the 
bil{6s  (Creoles)  she  has  ostracized  the  blond 
French  wife  of  a  young  mulatto  doctor.  Yet 
the  author  fully  justifies  the  seeming  contra¬ 
diction  in  her  finding  a  chance  for  the  doctor 
to  make  good  in  France;  and  one  has  faith  in 
the  young  wife’s  brave  assurance  to  her  hus¬ 
band  as  the  ship  weighs  anchor:  “Nous  revien- 
drons!” 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Paul  Vialar.  Cinq  hommes  de  ce  monde. 

fohn,  Fritz,  Francois,  William,  Ivan.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1954.  569  pages.  950  fr. 

By  studying  the  antecedents  of  five  men,  each 
one  of  whom  represents  some  aspects  of  his 
native  land  (France,  United  States,  England, 
Russia,  Ciermany),  Paul  Vialar  has  composed  a 
lxx)k  which  may  be  said  to  be  an  introduction 
to  the  psychology  of  the  twenticth<entury  man 
at  war.  All  five  meet  in  Berlin,  at  the  same 
time,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances. 
They  all  live  in  the  same  dilapidated  war- 
ravaged  house  and  are  moved  to  brood  over 
their  past  by  the  sight  of  their  young  guide,  a 
war<rippled  German  orphan.  All  these  men 
were  marked  by  the  First  World  War,  either 
because  thcir  own  fathers  died  in  it,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  earlier 
war,  or  in  the  1917  Russian  Revolution.  The 
author  has  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  com¬ 
mon  humanity  of  his  five  men,  their  common 
helplessness  in  the  face  of  events,  and  the  basic 
traits  they  have  in  common. 

We  can  bear  witness  to  the  gripping  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  novel,  which  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
pity  and  emotion  in  every  reader,  even  sym¬ 
pathy  for  every  one  of  the  warriors  of  our 
contemporary  world,  whatever  be  his  national¬ 
ity,  the  side  on  which  he  fought,  or  his  na¬ 
tional  psychology.  It  is  too  bad,  however,  that 
the  work  bears  evidence  of  hasty  writing 
which  takes  away  much  that  should  be  lasting 
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from  this  extremely  sad,  but  not  too  depressing 
novel.  Everyone,  whether  French,  German, 
British,  Russian,  or  American,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Communists  of  whatever  national¬ 
ity,  will  marvel  at  the  understanding  Vialar 
seems  to  have  of  the  five  nations  involved. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

**  Michel  ZcrafTa.  Le  commerce  des  hommes. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1952.  290  pages. 
600  fr. 

A  quotation  from  Andre  Malraux’s  La  condi¬ 
tion  humaine  sets  the  keynote  to  this  novel: 
“Les  hommes  ne  sont  pas  mes  semblables  .  .  . 
ils  sont  ceux  qui  me  regardent  et  me  jugent; 
mes  semblables,  ce  sont  ceux  qui  m’aiment 
contre  tout  .  .  .”  The  prolific  author  has  built 
around  this  idea  his  protagonist’s  story  which 
amounts  to  a  veritable  apprenticeship  to  be¬ 
coming  a  man,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  German 
Bildungsroman,  but  in  that  of  becoming  a 
feeling  human  being.  It  is  placed  against  the 
background  of  the  Resistance  and  its  after- 
math.  Thus,  immersed  in  current  events,  it  is 
concerned  more  deeply  with  eternal  problems. 

A  good  novel,  rich  in  various  qualities,  it 
could  have  been  a  fuller  and  more  significant 
work. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

**  Pierre  Mac  Orlan.  Ponies  documentaires 
completes.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1954.  226 
pages.  490  fr. 

Mac  Orlan  is  best  known  for  his  novels  and 
tales  of  adventure  dealing  with  characters  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  fringe  of  polite  society.  Unadapted 
to  a  world  in  which  they  must  find  a  means  of 
livelihood,  and  constantly  seeking  escape  by 
moving  in  and  alwut  cosmopolitan  milieux: 
seaports,  cabarets,  Montmartre,  and  the  like, 
his  characters  make  use  of  a  pungent  language 
of  their  own,  a  product  of  their  realistic  en¬ 
vironment.  This  volume  reflects  the  author’s 
interest  in  the  problems  that  confront  those 
who  live  in  the  “dangerous  districts  of  Paris.’’ 
To  understand  their  {X)etry,  in  the  form  which 
Mac  Orlan  has  chosen,  one  must  know  the 
author’s  Paris,  its  peculiar  argot,  and  have  met 
representative  members  of  its  closely-knit 
groups.  Mac  Orlan’s  poems  may  well  be  called 
documentary  poems,  or  we  might  describe 
them  as  “poetic  documents,”  since  they  consti¬ 
tute  poetic  case  histories  of  a  Paris  that  can  be 
known  only  to  a  certain  type  of  investigator, 
or  habitu^.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 


*  Georges  Pillement,  ed.  Anthologie  de  la 
poeste  amoureuse.  Paris.  Belier.  1954.  278 
pages.  550  fr. 

This  little  volume  covers  the  centuries  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  troubadours  and  ending  with 
Andr^  Chenier.  The  poems  were  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  their  intrinsic  worth  rather  than 
on  the  personal  preference  of  the  editor.  The 
collection  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  lyrical  note  never  disappeared  from  French 
literature  even  at  times  when  the  literary 
fashion  seemed  hostile  to  it.  I'he  {xiems  are 
preceded  by  an  introduction  valuable  for  the 
historical  and  biographical  facts  which  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  reader. 

Arnold  II.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

Claude  Roy.  Un  seul  poeme.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1954.  166  pages.  390  fr. 

Claude  Roy  is  well  known  as  literary  critic, 
editor  of  anthologies,  and  author  of  travel 
lxx)ks.  In  recent  years  he  has  also  become  in¬ 
creasingly  prominent  as  a  poet.  This  volume 
is  a  collection  of  his  verse  written  since  1950 
and  brings  together  a  number  of  pieces  which 
have  already  ap{)eared  in  periodicals.  It  in¬ 
cludes  some  love  poems  inspired  by  his  wife, 
(-laire  Roy,  a  long  and  moving  tribute  to  the 
late  Paul  Eluard,  graceful  bits  of  nonsense, 
serious  lyrics  on  the  toil  and  sufferings  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  several  translations  from  Chinese 
texts.  But  these  miscellaneous  writings  have 
a  oneness  of  feeling  which  explains  and  jus¬ 
tifies  the  title  Un  seul  poeme.  They  are  all 
fxjems  of  love,  whether  for  the  author’s  wife, 
his  friends,  his  surroundings  in  Paris,  or  his 
Chinese  {peasants.  As  he  expresses  it: 

)c  dis  de  Claire  et  de  la  rtMC 
Mes  po^ines  sont  ^vidents 
|e  dis  toujours  la  meme  chose 
lai  vie  I'amour  la  mort  le  temps 
Spontaneity,  warmth,  and  humor  are  the  out¬ 
standing  characteristics  of  Claude  Roy’s  art 
and  are  expressed  in  a  style  rich  with  subtle 
musical  patterns.  He  succeeds  liest,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  sensual  yet  tender  pieces  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Claire.  In  this  age  of  bitterness  and 
revolt,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  poet  who  is  ra¬ 
diantly  happy  and  who  has  the  talent  and  the 
courage  to  say  so. 

Philip  A.  Wadsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Carlos  St.-Louis,  Maurice  A.  Lubin,  comps. 
Panorama  de  la  poisie  haitienne,  Port-au- 
Prince.  Ueschamps.  1950.  vi  -j-  645  pages 
1  map. 

Panorama  de  la  poisie  haitienne  appears  as  a 
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timely  span  over  a  chasm  that  has  existed  too 
long.  The  important  quarter  of  a  century  since 
the  {)ublication  of  l>ouis  Mor|)eau’s  Antholo- 
gie  d’un  siecle  de  poiste  haittenne  (1925)  pro¬ 
duced  no  collection  of  Haitian  verse.  Thus, 
this  volume  finds  a  ready  welcome. 

It  is  comprehensive,  containing  selections  of 
poets  from  A.  Dupre — Haiti’s  earliest  bard — 
to  Dc()estre,  Najac,  and  Sales,  all  born  since 
1925.  In  all,  one  hundred  fifty  writers  are  in¬ 
cluded  with  approximately  six  hundred  of 
their  |Xicms,  thus  giving  a  fair  sampling  of 
Haiti’s  poetic  expression. 

This  reviewer  would  have  preferred  seeing 
a  greater  numlier  of  selections  from  the  more 
outstanding  with  less  space  devoted  to  minor 
|N)ets.  Hut  the  authors  say  that  their  volume 
“n’est  pas  une  anthologie,  collection  de  fleurs 
ou  de  chefs  d’oeuvre.  11  est  un  T^moignage  et 
un  Message.”  As  such,  it  is  the  most  valuable 
work  of  its  kind  yet  produced  in  Haiti. 

Naomi  M.  Garrett 
West  Virginia  State  College 

*  Pierre  de  Boisdefire.  Des  vivants  et  des 
mortt.  Paris.  Universitaires.  1954.  xv  -|- 
350  pages. 

In  a  series  of  loosely  connected  essays,  a  young 
Catholic  intellectual,  disillusioned  with  the 
Fourth  Republic,  examines  the  political  and 
philosophic  views  of  French  writers  from 
Hugo  and  Harris  to  Sartre  and  Camus.  Ours 
is  an  age  of  spiritual  wretchedness  in  which 
the  domination  of  the  world  has  passed  from 
civilized  Eurojie  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
“technocratic”  America.  God  is  dead.  The 
function  of  literature  is  primarily  ethical 
rather  than  aesthetic,  to  give  man  “the  vision 
of  a  possible  redemption.”  In  the  void,  writers 
have  turned  to  Marxism,  an  inevitably  unsatis¬ 
factory  solution  for  the  artist  ((lide,  Malraux, 
Sartre),  or  to  social  irrcs{x)nsibility.  Surreal¬ 
ism,  or  the  exaggerated  concern  with  the  Self. 
What  is  lacking  is  a  sense  of  charity  which  can 
never  lie  complete  outside  a  Christian  frame¬ 
work.  Although  not  uncritical,  the  author 
feels  most  warmly  for  the  Catholic  nationalism 
of  Barr^. 

An  interesting  work,  yet  as  an  analysis  of 
ideas  and  ideologies,  which  the  book  is  rather 
than  literary  criticism,  it  is  perhaps  too  doc¬ 
trinal.  Georg  G.  Iggers 

Philander  Smith  College 

Claude  Mauriac.  Hommes  et  idies  d'au- 
fourd’hui.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1953.  358 
pages.  660  it. 

Here  the  technique  of  the  book  review  is  ele¬ 


vated  to  an  art,  and  the  range  of  subjects — 
Sade  to  Simone  Weil — affords  Claude  Mauriac 
the  opportunity  to  display  a  rich  and  varied 
background.  He  attempts  generally  to  main¬ 
tain  a  certain  objectivity  yet,  from  time  to  time, 
he  jiermits  himself  the  luxury  of  a  completely 
subjective  opinion,  which  is,  after  all,  not  with¬ 
out  im|x)rtance  in  literary  criticism.  These 
essays  are  provocative,  informative,  and  above 
all  entertaining;  anyone  who  missed  them  as 
they  appeared  in  La  Table  Ronde  may  well 
want  to  have  a  copy. 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Vercors.  Les  pas  dans  le  sable.  L’ Amirique 
— la  Chine — et  la  France.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1954.  288  pages.  540  fr. 

In  this  his  latest  book,  Vercors  publishes  arti¬ 
cles  written  several  years  ago,  some  more  re¬ 
cent  ones,  and  a  long  relation  of  internal  strug¬ 
gles  in  the  Comit^  National  des  Ecrivains  of 
which  he  is  the  president.  The  articles  deal 
principally  with  the  politics  of  the  United 
States,  China,  and  France.  The  author,  who 
resents  having  sometimes  been  called  the  pup- 
(let  of  the  Communists,  emphasizes  his  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  claims  that  his  opinions  are  devoid 
of  prejudice.  He  rejects  any  distinguo,  so 
one  is  surprised  to  hear  him  stating  that  he  is 
not  a  Communist,  but  would  be  a  Socialist  if 
the  Socialists  would  only  ally  themselves  with 
the  Communists.  Anyhow,  whatever  he  is, 
he  sides  with  the  latter  in  his  considerations 
and  judgments,  even  in  a  particularly  severe 
manner  when  he  mentions  the  contentions 
lietween  the  Atlantic  Nations  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Vercors 
takes  himself  quite  seriously,  and  yet  has  no 
illusion  about  the  effects  of  his  book,  because, 
as  he  says  himself,  “as  steps  in  the  sand,  as 
days  in  time,  these  pages  are  destined  to  be 
effaced.” 

F.dmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parl{  College 

Jean  Bazaine.  Notes  sur  la  peinture  d'au- 
jourd'hui.  Paris.  Seuil.  Rev.  ed.,  1953.  110 
pages  -j-  8  plates.  330  fr. 

The  author  must  be  a  philosopher,  for  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  love  involved  sentences  and  hne-spun 
theories.  His  “notes”  cover  a  lot  of  ground 
and  lead  him  to  the  diagnosis  that  present  day 
painting  is  in  a  rather  sad  state.  He  doesn’t 
offer  any  remedy,  is  in  fact  most  vague  about 
the  answer  to  the  problem.  However,  he  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head  with  his  premise  that  the 
sickness  of  today’s  art  stems  from  the  fact 
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that  the  modern  artist  vainly  tries  to  recover 
the  oneness  with  the  cosmos  possessed  by  the 
primitive;  that  the  “inner  reality”  of  the  sur¬ 
realist  and  the  abstract  artists  is  only  a  spurious 
copy  of  truth. 

He  says:  “  Ainsi  le  r^ve.  l^e  surrcalisme  pro- 
clame  ses  droits,  le  lance  dans  la  vie.  Mais  le 
rive  n’est  pas  en  soi  une  invention,  mais  I’ex- 
pression  dicalee  d’une  rcalitc  .  .  .  L’immense 
erreur,  e’est  de  continuer  ^  parler  de  I’objet 
‘riel’  comme  s’il  avait  cti,  en  temps  quel- 
conque,  la  ‘fin’  de  I’oeuvre  d’art,  et  n’avait  pas 
toujours  eti  le  moyen:  I’art,  ^  toutes  les 
ipoques,  a  toujours  iti  non-hguratif.  .  .  .” 

O.  B.  Jacobson 
U niversity  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Henri  Lavachery.  Statuaire  de  I'Afrique 
noire.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publiciti.  1954. 
159  pages,  ill.  -|-  5  plates.  75  fr. 

In  this  small  book  the  author,  a  distinguished 
professor  at  the  University  of  Brussels,  con¬ 
siders  the  sculpture  of  Black  Africa  not  only 
from  the  aesthetic  viewpoint.  He  is  concerned 
with  its  social  significance;  he  tries  to  show  the 
origins  and  characteristics  of  the  various 
“schools,”  the  influence  they  exerted  and  were 
subject  to;  also  the  meaning  of  the  works  for 
the  purpose  of  magic,  religion,  etc.  This  book 
is  intended  not  for  the  savant  but  for  the  lay¬ 
man,  although  this  layman  must  have  a  goo<l 
cultural  background.  It  is  illustrated  with 
some  good  drawings.  If  there  were  a  hundred 
photographs  instead  of  a  mere  half  dozen,  the 
value  of  the  book  would  be  immeasurably  in¬ 
creased. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  Okja. 

Norbert  Dutourcq,  ed.  Im  musique  des 
origines  nos  jours.  Larousse.  New  ed., 
1954.  xiv  -f-  591  2<ol.  pages,  ill  -j-  6  plates. 
5,410  fr. 

This  new  and  drastically  revised  version  of  an 
imposing  work  first  published  in  1946  comes 
to  us  with  a  pertinent  foreword  by  Claude  Del- 
vincourt  and  some  800  beautiful  illustrations. 
Competent  editing  and  handsome  presentation 
combine  to  make  this  condensed  but  never 
sporadic  universal  history  of  music  a  major 
and  indispensable  contribution  to  the  field, 
both  as  reliable  reference  work  for  the  spe¬ 
cialist  and  enjoyable  initiation  for  the  mere 
lay  reader.  Five  major  sections  deal  with  gen¬ 
eral  data,  composers,  works,  and  trends.  There 
is  rich  up  to  date  information  also  on  the  more 
technical  aspects  of  music,  including  music  li¬ 
braries,  societies,  museums,  and  other  related 


institutions,  as  well  as  recordings  and  radio 
activities,  not  forgetting  soloists  of  all  instru¬ 
ments  the  world  over. 

Elena  Eels 
Norman,  0\la. 

Germaine  &  D.  E.  Inghelbrecht.  Claude 
Debussy.  Paris.  Costard.  1953.  310  pages 
-p  12  plates. 

D.  E.  Inghelbrecht,  the  eminent  conductor 
and  friend  of  Debussy  during  the  composer’s 
last  years,  has  written,  together  with  Germaine 
Inghelbrecht,  a  biography  which  is  a  model  of 
its  kind.  Based  on  solid  documentation,  re¬ 
strained,  respectful  and  yet  enthusiastic,  it 
often  allows  I)ebussy  himself  to  speak  through 
his  own  statements  and  letters,  ('ontemporary 
reaction,  favorable  and  adverse,  to  Debussy’s 
work  is  abundantly  quoted,  and  the  human 
and  artistic  personality  of  the  composer 
emerges  with  clarity.  Numerous  illustrations, 
facsimiles,  and  a  basic  discography  complete 
the  excellent  book. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

**  Regards  neufs  sur  la  chanson.  People  et 
Culture,  ed.  Paris.  Seuil.  1954.  287  pages, 
ill.  600  fr. 

This  book  is  so  many-faceted  in  its  exploration 
of  the  varied  aspects  and  ramifications  of  song 
that  only  a  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  topics 
can  be  included  in  a  short  review.  There  arc: 
a  historical  survey  of  the  genre,  with  attention 
to  the  troubadours  and  definitions  of  two  vari¬ 
eties  of  “popular”  songs;  discussions  of  how 
songs  originate  and  why  they  die,  the  qualities 
of  a  song,  how  songs  arc  com[x)scd;  chapters 
on  popular  interpreters,  records,  sheet  music 
publication,  author’s  rights,  etc. 

Much  of  the  value  of  the  lxx)k,  besides  its 
wide  and  serious  scope,  resides  in  the  depth  of 
understanding  of  sociological  background,  the 
knowledge  of  factors  in  song  writing  and  pro¬ 
duction,  acijuaintancc  with  prominent  {)cr- 
sonalitics,  and  a  sense  of  values  and  essentials 
that  any  good  critic  must  have.  The  singei  is 
recognized  as  the  instrument  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  a  song,  concerning  which  the  comment 
is  made  that  “Elle  devra  6tre  dans  le  ton  de 
r^poque  et  au  gofit  du  jour  qui  change  bien 
vitc.  .  .  .” 

On  the  whole,  the  work  is  a  nicely  balanced 
combination  of  the  commercial  view  (a  song 
is  a  product,  like  any  other)  with  substantial, 
accurate  information,  and  appreciation  of  the 
artistic  elements. 

B.  G.  D. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Books  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners” ) 


*  Michael  Hauer.  Christian  Morgensterns 
l^ben  and  Werk^.  Miinchen.  Piper.  5th  cd., 
1954.  264  pages  -f-  15  plates.  9.50  dm. 
This  biography  of  Christian  Morgenstern,  re- 
edited  in  1954  by  his  wife,  offers  an  interesting 
supplement  to  her  volume  Etn  Leben  in 
Hrtejen  (B.A.  28:1,  p.  67).  Several  newly  pub¬ 
lished  poems  further  illustrate  Morgenstern’s 
concern  for  the  spirituality  of  life.  This  con¬ 
cern  is  the  basis  of  his  personality  and  there¬ 
fore  the  source  of  his  humor,  which  he  defines 
as  “the  utmost  freedom  of  the  spirit.”  We 
learn  in  some  detail  how  his  search  for  reli¬ 
gious  truth  culminates  in  personal  discipleship 
to  Rudolf  Steiner.  More  than  a  dozen  photo¬ 
graphs  help  us  to  liecome  familiar  with  a  poet 
whose  dimensions  in  German  literature  are 
rare. 

Max  Selin ger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

**  Hermann  Boeschenstein.  Deutsche  Ge- 
juhlskultur.  Studien  zu  threr  dichterischen 
Gestaltung,  I :  Die  Grundlagen.  1770-1830. 
Bern.  Haupt.  1954.  379  pages.  17.80  Sw.  fr. 
An  entirely  new  approach  to  Cierman  and 
(»erman-Swiss  literature  seems  impossible. 
Yet,  here  it  is.  The  author,  a  Swiss,  Professor 
of  Cierman  Literature  at  the  University  of  To¬ 
ronto,  has  written  so  original,  rich,  and  live  a 
lKX)k  that  the  emasculated  studies  of  those  who 
have  also  learned  how  to  use  scholarly  methods 
will  pale  into  insignificance.  Boeschenstein 
studies  the  origin,  growth,  and  modulations 
of  the  literary  expression  of  Gefiihl.  He  right¬ 
ly  sees  in  it  a  child  of  the  enlightened  century’s 
fight  for  lil)cration.  Infinite  reading  and  medi¬ 
tating  must  have  preceded  such  a  masterful 
presentation  of  so  divergent  personalities  as 
Claudius,  Stilling,  Jacobi,  Pestalozzi,  Gott- 
hclt,  Spitteler,  Novalis,  Holderlin,  (ioethe, 
and  Jean  Paul.  This  is  done  with  psychological 
shrewdness  and  objectivity,  with  a  wide  socio¬ 
logical  insight  such  as  only  a  rich  personality 
can  bring  into  play,  and  with  a  magnificent 
control  of  expression. 

It  is  a  manly  book.  It  is  a  book  that  has  the 
mark  of  sound  instinct  on  every  page.  Those 
who  have  never  studied  the  period  will  be 
tempted,  those  who  have  opinions  of  their 
own,  even  the  experts,  will  be  greatly  enriched. 
The  Goethe  chapter  showed  me  many  new 
sides  that  I  had  failed  to  observe  before.  The 


Jean  Paul  chapter  and  the  Pestalozzi  pages 
have  enriched  me  permanently.  If  literary  his¬ 
torians  know  what  is  good  for  them  they  will 
study  this  book  for  decades  to  come.  But  the 
general  reader  has  here  a  means  of  bringing 
the  seeming  past  right  into  his  actual  present 
consciousness. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Reinhold  Buchwald.  Schiller.  I:  Der  junge 
Schiller.  II:  Der  Weg  zur  Vollendung. 
Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1953,  1954.  452  pages 
5  plates,  499  pages  -f-  5  plates.  16 
dm.  ea. 

Buchwald’s  Schiller  appeared  first  in  1937.  Ex¬ 
cept  that  it  carries  the  life  of  the  poet  to  1785 
instead  of  1782,  the  first  volume  of  the  present 
edition  is  by  and  large  a  reprint  of  the  previous 
one  with  occasional  revision  and  some  added 
material,  such  as  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  Parson  Moser  in  Lorch;  in  the  second 
volume  revision  and  rewriting  are  consider¬ 
ably  increased.  The  totality  of  Schiller’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  outer  and  the  inner  world  is 
given  in  detail,  evaluated,  and  interpreted. 
Buchwald  stresses  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  a 
biography  and  not  a  literary  history;  thus,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  dramas  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  conceptions  and  versions  and  in  the  po¬ 
ems,  the  author’s  eye  is  mainly  fixed  on 
phases  of  Schiller’s  thought  represented  in 
them,  the  presence  of  a  developing  or  a  ma¬ 
tured  Lebensanschauung.  He  is  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  purely  aesthetic  criticism,  with 
the  merits  of  Schiller’s  works  as  drama  or 
poetry,  though  directly  or  indirectly  such  eval¬ 
uations  are  by  no  means  lacking.  This  ap¬ 
proach  is  concretely  evidenced  through  the 
inclusion  of  a  separate  index,  “Schillers  wich- 
tigste  philosophische  und  kunstwissenschaft- 
lichc  Begriffe.” 

The  first  edition  was  the  result  of  extensive 
and  intensive  research  in  published  and  not¬ 
ably  in  unpublished  sources — for  example,  the 
archives  of  the  Karlsschule.  The  edition  un¬ 
der  consideration  represents  further  the  au¬ 
thor’s  unflagging  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  new 
sources  of  information.  The  work  is  a  master¬ 
ly  example  of  scholarly  investigation  combined 
with  unusual  skill  in  the  presentation  of  ma¬ 
terial.  One  may  note  perhaps  the  fullness  of 
information  as  to  Schiller’s  parents,  the  wealth 
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of  material  concerning  the  teachers  in  the 
Karlsschule  and  their  influence  on  Schiller’s 
early  thinking,  and  later,  the  thorough  and 
lucid  account  of  his  studies  in  Kant’s  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  the  chapters  on  Wallenstein  in  which 
the  author  explains  the  gradual  development 
of  Schiller’s  ideas  on  the  drama  into  his  “clas¬ 
sic  dramatic  style’’  that  Irecame  the  standard 
for  German  tragedy. 

Buchwald’s  biography  was  and  is  now  even 
more  a  notable  addition  to  Schiller  literature. 
Since  the  author  has  investigated  many  ob¬ 
scure  sources,  the  scholar  might  wish  for  more 
extended  bibliographical  notes,  but  he  must 
be  ready  to  accept  the  author’s  explanation 
that  such  details  would  fill  half  a  volume. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Pri  nceton  Uni  versify 

Hermann  Friedmann,  Otto  Mann,  eds. 

Deutsche  Literatur  im  zwanzigsten  fahr- 

hundert.  Heidelberg.  Rotbe.  1954.  450 

pages.  $4.95. 

Here  is  an  intriguing,  sometimes  disturbing, 
and  yet  more  than  occasionally  thought-pro¬ 
voking  and  stimulating  work  which  is  hard  to 
classify.  It  is  not  a  conventional  literary  his¬ 
tory,  nor  is  it  a  reference  book  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sense.  The  organization  of  the  material 
is  neither  chronological,  nor  alphabetical,  nor 
does  it  follow  any  systematic  principle  of  or¬ 
der.  Topically,  it  is  selective,  indeed,  and 
overly  so,  with  emphasis  on  literary  aesthetics, 
and  deliberately  exclusive  of  social  trends  or 
sociological  background — a  procedure  which 
makes  for  arbitrariness  and  distortion  of  per¬ 
spective  through  glaring  omissions.  It  is,  un¬ 
usually  enough,  not  a  one-author  work  but 
the  product  of  no  less  than  twenty-three  schol¬ 
ars  and  publicists.  However,  they  did  not 
work  as  a  team,  but  contributed  separate  ar¬ 
ticles.  What  is  thus  gained  in  variety  is  often 
lost  in  concentration.  The  reader  has  to  wan¬ 
der  off  into  all  too  many  directions,  and  wade 
through  a  jungle  of  philosophical  or  pseudo- 
philosophical  deviations. 

Authors  awarded  special  chapters  are  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  (ieorge,  Rilke,  Barlach,  Mombert, 
Benn,  Thomas  Mann,  Kafka,  Doblin,  Werfel, 
Hesse,  Karl  Kraus,  Broch,  Musil,  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.  Why  some  other  contem{xjraries 
of  caliber  equal  or  close  to  the  best  here  listed 
have  been  omitted,  or  at  least  not  singled  out 
for  prominent  treatment,  remains  unknown, 
(ieneral  articles  deal  with  “Die  (iegen- 
wartssituation  des  literarischen  Menschen,” 
“Metaphysische  Positionen,’’  Expressionism, 
“Die  deutsche  Lyrik  des  zwanzigsten  Jahrhun- 
derts,”  “Die  Wandlungen  des  Epischen,” 


“Dramatische  Stile,”  “Was  ist  Kitsch?”  and 
a  chapter  on  developments  from  1945  to  1953. 
Some  of  these  essays  are  masterfully  writ¬ 
ten,  revealing,  and  intellectually  rewarding; 
a  few  others  are  much  too  fragmentary,  or 
merely  conventional.  The  list  of  contributors 
comprises  eminent  names,  such  as  Bense,  Bab, 
Benz,  Lion,  Stossinger.  The  essays  on  Barlach, 
Hesse,  Hofmannsthal,  Mann,  and  Musil  are 
particularly  recommended.  A  separate 
Zetttafel  by  Jiirgen  Hirsch,  intended  for  the 
demonstration  of  “die  Cileichzeitigkeit  litera- 
risch  and  geistesgeschichtlich  bedeutsamcr 
Daten,”  fails  in  its  purpose,  as  it  is,  quite  un¬ 
avoidably,  we  admit,  selectively  arbitrary,  un¬ 
convincing  at  liest,  confusing  at  worst.  As  one 
contribution  among  many  others,  either  al¬ 
ready  available  or  yet  to  come,  as  a  fragmen¬ 
tary  attempt  at  evaluation  and  elucidation, 
however,  the  work  has  meaning  and,  within 
its  limitations,  considerable  merit. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Hermann  Gmelin.  Dante.  Die  Guttluhe 

Komodie.  I:  Die  Hdlle.  Stuttgart.  Klett. 

1954.  495  pages.  26.50  dm. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  revised  edition  of 
Vossler’s  Dante  commentary  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  the  changing  attitude  toward  our 
cultural  heritage  and  the  issues  and  results  of 
modern  Dante  research  in  Italy,  (Germany,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  have  justified  the 
demand  for  a  new  work  of  this  kind.  Pro¬ 
fessor  (jinelin’s  commentary,  published  as  a 
companion  volume  to  his  new  German  Dante 
translation,  combines,  like  his  great  predeces¬ 
sor,  detailed  scholarly  discussion  with  the 
ability  to  help  the  student  and  the  general 
reader  in  the  understanding  and  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Inferno  both  as  a  work  of  poetry 
and  as  a  document  of  medieval  history  and 
philosophy. 

The  cantos  are  discussed  and  analyzed  one 
by  one,  the  general  presentation  of  the  topics 
lx;ing  followed  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
key  passages.  For  those  who  want  to  go  into 
further  details  each  canto  is  provided  with  a 
goixl  bibliography — which,  incidentally,  ought 
to  include  Seznec’s  book  on  the  survival  of  the 
ancient  gods  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  com¬ 
mentary  contains  welcome  references  to  con¬ 
temporary  art  and  many  quotations  in  the 
original  language  of  relevant  medieval  litera¬ 
ture.  Particular  mention  among  the  many  fine 
pieces  of  interpretation  is  deserved  by  the 
treatment  of  that  jewel  of  the  Inferno,  the 
speech  of  Odysseus  in  ('anto  26. 

Felix  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 
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**  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  Gesammehe 
Werl{e  in  sieben  Hdnden.  Bcrnt  von  Hei- 
seler,  ed.  Gutersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1953 
(I-IV),  1954  (V-VII).  578,  589,  623,  719, 
608,  648,  607  pages.  6.85  dm.  ea. 

This  edition  has  ail  the  assets  of  a  well  con¬ 
ceived  Voll{sausgabe,  from  the  competent  se¬ 
lection  of  essential  works  to  its  popular  price, 
accessible  to  practically  any  purse.  The  editor’s 
emphasis  is  on  creative  writing.  Volume  I  of¬ 
fers  a  substantial  selection  of  Gedichte,  includ¬ 
ing  well  known  verse  passages  from  Goethe’s 
dramas,  which  make  up  Volume  II  where  we 
find  the  “Ciotz,”  Clavigo,  Stella,  Die  Ge- 
schwitter,  Egmont,  “Iphigcnic,”  Torquato 
Tasso,  Die  natiirliche  Tochter,  and  Pandora. 
Faust  (including  the  Urfaust)  shares  the  space 
of  Volume  III  with  the  Versepen:  Reinel^e 
Fuchs,  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Achilleis  (the 
latter  a  somewhat  dubious  selection  for  a  popu¬ 
lar  edition).  Volume  IV  offers  Die  Leiden  des 
jungen  Werthers  and  Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehr- 
jahre.  Wilhelm  Meisters  Wanderjahre  and 
Die  W ahlverwandschajten  make  up  the  bulk 
of  Volume  V  which  also  includes  Novelle  and 
an  offering  of  “Kleine  Prosa,”  such  as  Aus 
den  Memoiren  des  Marschalls  von  liassom- 
pierre.  Das  Strassburger  Munster,  Ober  den 
Granit,  Frste  liel^anntschaft  mit  Schiller,  Un- 
terredung  mit  Napoleon.  Volume  VI  is  given 
over  to  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.  The  seventh 
and  last  volume  offers  the  Hriefe  aus  der 
Schweiz,  Italienische  Reise,  and  Kampagne  in 
Franl^reich.  All  works,  with  the  exception  of 
Italienische  Reise,  are  unabridged.  Here  is  as 
catholic  a  selection  as  one  could  have  hoped 
for  within  the  purjwse  of  a  Vol/(^sausgabe 
which  also  comes  in  excellent  print  and  taste¬ 
ful  presentation.  F.  E.  N. 

**  Friedrich  Ciundolf.  Fran^  Wedef^ind. 
Klisal)cth  Gundolf,  ed.  Miinchen.  Langen/ 
Miillcr.  1954.  70  pages.  3.80  dm. 

Frank  Wedekind  was  born  in  Ixnzburg, 
Switzerland,  reared  under  French  influence, 
but  yet  was  sympathetic  to  Prussian  |K)litical 
tendencies.  Consecjuently,  he  harlwred  no  feel¬ 
ing  toward  a  fatherland.  Wife  and  wealth  ap¬ 
peared  sainted  to  him — beyond  this,  he  had 
nothing — no  Clod,  state,  ideal — only  death 
and  the  grave.  Wedekind’s  naturally  shy 
manner  was  misconstrued  as  aloofness  and 
scorn.  His  inability  to  appraise  the  falsifica¬ 
tions  which  human  society  had  fashioned  for 
itself  through  adoption  of  power  and  attain¬ 
ment  as  the  bases  of  (wlitical  and  scxrial  suc¬ 
cess  caused  Wedekind  to  l)e  compared  to  a 
gorilla  that  had  lost  its  way  in  society  and 
could  but  stalk  about  through  life. 


Without  being  a  philosopher,  Wedekind 
sought  feverishly  for  a  genuine  manner  of  ex¬ 
istence.  His  best  work,  Fruhlingserwachen, 
throbs  with  hatred  against  falsifications  of 
natural  tones  and  ideals  through  what  was 
called  education.  If  he  docs  not  attain  the  pla¬ 
teau  of  greatness,  it  is  due  to  the  puppets  of 
his  youth,  not  to  his  inability  to  describe  them. 
Worse  than  the  confusion  which  Wedekind 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  [icriod  of  Naturalism 
was  his  blindness  to  everything  which  was  not 
associated  with  sex.  His  women  characters, 
since  he  could  not  bridge  the  gap  between  life 
and  sex,  are  deprived  of  or  lack  a  balance  of 
desire  and  hope  which  is  necessary  to  portray 
true  love.  In  his  dramas,  women  characters  arc 
prompted  by  physical  desire  before  they  be¬ 
come  spiritually  and  intellectually  curious.  The 
opjxisitc  is  true  of  his  male  characters. 

Much  as  we  may  criticize  Wedekind  as 
lacking  the  gift  of  a  balanced  concept  of  life’s 
purpose,  we  must  acclaim  him  as  a  herald  of 
those  inherent  forces  which  must  never  be¬ 
come  more  than  legend  if  mankind  is  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

A.  E.  Bigge 
U niversity  of  Kentucky 

Edgar  Hedcrer,  ed.  Deutsche  Dichtung 
des  Baroch^.  Miinchen.  Hanscr,  n.  d.  519 
pages.  13.80  dm. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  rewarding 
trends  in  modern  literary  history  is  the  re¬ 
appraisal  of  the  Baroque,  especially  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  The  tormented  twentieth 
century  man  may  well  be  particularly  recep¬ 
tive  to  the  mentality  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury:  There  are  obvious  topical  parallels,  in¬ 
tellectual  kinship,  a  certain  spiritual  contem¬ 
poraneity  of  exjierience. 

I  federcr’s  anthology  emlxxlies  in  competent 
and  revealing  selection  the  rich  variety  and 
stupendous  range  of  Baroque  writing  in  (Jer- 
many.  He  offers  “die  kiinstlerisch  giiltigsten 
und  die  menschlich  liewcgcndsten  Zeugnisse 
dieser  Zeit.’’  Poetry,  indeed,  is  given  the  lion’s 
share,  with  Gryphius  as  the  dominant  figure. 
(Jratifyingly,  many  hitherto  neglected  if  not 
unknown  poets  are  represented,  together  with 
selections  from  the  works  of  such  well-known 
authors  as  Opitz,  Fleming,  Gerhardt,  Angelus 
Silesius,  et  al.  The  German  version,  by  Joa¬ 
chim  Meichels,  of  Jacob  Bidermann’s  Latin 
drama  Cenodoxus,  and  selections  from  Grim- 
melshausen’s  masterful  novel  Der  abenteuer- 
liche  Simplizissimus  (this  may  not  have  been 
necessary,  as  this  well-known  work  is  readily 
available  in  various  abridged  and  complete  edi¬ 
tions)  round  out  a  fine  anthology  which  im- 
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presses  the  reader  with  the  striking  topicality 
in  our  time  of  the  Baroque  artistic  and  intel¬ 
lectual  frame  of  reference. 

The  editor’s  brief  Nachwort  is  pertinent. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Hans  Hennecke,  ed.  Rudolf  Borchardt. 
Hine  Einfiihrung  in  sein  Werl{^  und  cine 
Auswahl.  Wiesbaden.  Steiner.  1954.  Ill 
pages  -j-  3  plates.  6.20  dm. 

After  a  carefully  wrought  introduction  by  the 
editor,  selections  from  Borchardt’s  verse  and 
prose  and  a  bibliography  of  his  books  and 
pamphlets  follow.  Illustrations  give  a  picture 
of  his  handwriting  and  his  earlier  ap{)earance. 
The  improvising  orator  of  later  years  that 
most  of  us  knew  is  unfortunately  not  repre¬ 
sented.  The  subtitle  of  the  Schriftenrethe  that 
appears  on  the  cover  is  Verschollene  und  Ver- 
gessenc.  I'his  may  somewhat  apply  to  Bor¬ 
chardt’s  own  works,  but  his  anthologies  have 
only  lately  been  reprinted.  Whoever  saw  a  [)er- 
formance  of  this  unequalled  improviser  of  the 
balanced  formal  oration  will  never  forget  him. 
Borchardt’s  memory  must  have  been  that  of 
an  ancient  Rhapsode,  and  it  is  quite  l)elievable 
that  he,  like  Goethe,  had  many  of  his  works 
only  in  his  mind.  When  there  was  strong 
pressure  he  would  dictate  one  or  the  other  of 
these  finished  products  in  final  form.  For  sheer 
erudition  and  mastery  of  the  entire  German 
vocabulary  there  never  was  his  equal  among 
modern  poets,  but  this  domineeringly  formal 
talent  is  perhaps  the  very  reason  for  Bor¬ 
chardt’s  lack  of  a  wider  appeal. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Bernhard  Rang.  Der  Roman,  Kleines 
Leserhandbuch.  Freiburg.  Herder.  2nd  ed., 
1954.  ix  307  pages.  11.50  dm. 

The  dull  readers  who  have  never  given  a 
thought  to  novel  technique  must  find  them¬ 
selves  stimulated  by  this  vcrlx)se  and  thin 
book,  though  its  factual  basis  is  extremely 
slight.  Else  the  second  edition  would  be  in¬ 
explicable.  One  who  has  thought  or  written 
intelligently  will  be  annoyed  by  its  numerous 
generalities.  The  author  does  not  see  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  writer  and  therefore  cannot  show 
his  successful  solutions  either.  Had  he  only 
asked  himself  what  unity  of  place  does  to  such 
works  as  Mann’s  Der  '/.auberberg,  Hamsun’s 
Letztes  Kapitel,  Martina  Wied’s  Rauch  fiber 
St.  Florian,  or  Kluge’s  Herr  Kortiim;  what  the 
time  span  in  different  historical  novels  means 
and  how  it  is  overcome  by  different  authors 
in  different  periods;  what  the  omniscient  au¬ 


thor  can  do  that  the  fictional  editor  of  a  diary 
or  the  impressionist,  giving  everything  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  characters,  cannot  do, 
then  even  a  small  selected  list  of  authors  would 
have  led  to  some  results.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  vague  lKX)k  fur  the  semi-literate. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


**  Theodore  Spoerri.  Georg  Trahl,  Strul(- 
turen  in  Persdnlichl(eit  und  Wer\.  Bern. 
Francke.  1954.  116  pages  -\-  4  plates.  9.90 
Sw.  fr. 

SjKJcrri’s  l>ook  is  a  sound  and  noteworthy 
achievement  of  what  has  almost  been  consid¬ 
ered  im|K)ssible:  an  explication  de  texte,  Motiv- 
geschichte,  combined  with  a  psychiatric  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  personality  and  work  of  Trakl. 
In  an  earlier  study  Spoerri  defined  this  rare 
combination  of  methods  as  “anthropography,” 
which  encompasses,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
pathography  in  the  old  sense,  the  complex 
history  of  a  human  l)eing  as  a  whole. 

To  achieve  a  just  evaluation  of  the  poet’s 
j)ersonality  and  work,  the  author  has,  in  the 
light  of  his  own  comprehensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  latest  psychi¬ 
atric  procedures,  examined  oral  rejxirts  from 
Trakl’s  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances; 
the  |X)et’s  poems  and  letters;  and  the  most  im- 
{X)rtant  secondary  material  dealing  with  him. 
There  is  hardly  a  page  in  the  book  which  the 
rcatler  does  not  enjoy,  mainly  l)ecause  of 
Sjjoerri’s  thorough  and  tactful  handling  of 
his  difficult  subject;  he  particularly  excels  when 
tackling  the  intricacies  of  Trakl’s  jioetic  style. 
The  most  remarkable  fact,  however,  is  that 
Sfxierri  constantly  keeps  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  poet’s  personality  and  work  in  mind, 
a  necessary  procedure  if  such  a  study  is  to  lie 
fruitful.  Carefully  balancing  the  pros  and 
cons  and  substantiating  every  statement  with 
the  utmost  care,  the  author  comes  to  two  con¬ 
clusions:  (1)  Trakl  cannot  be  called  a  schizo¬ 
phrenic,  though  certain  constitutional  and  psy¬ 
chiatric  findings  may  |x>int  in  that  direction; 
(2)  the  work  of  the  poet  cannot  and  should 
not  be  identified  with  his  personality.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  first  conclusion  the  question  arises 
(and  Spoerri  is  somewhat  aware  of  it),  wheth¬ 
er  the  method  of  “anthropography”  is  doomed 
to  failure,  unless  it  can  clinically  diagnose  psy- 
co[)athic  symptoms.  As  for  the  second,  one 
might  ask  whether  scholars  using  the  methtKl 
of  intrinsic  criticism  have  not  always  assumed 
what  is  concluded. 

Edgar  Lohner 
Lal(e  Forest  College 
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*  Stefan  Andres.  Die  Reise  nach  Portiun- 
cula.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1954.  277  pages. 
Somewhere  on  his  journey  to  Portiuncula  the 
brewer  Sulpiz  Kashach  remarks  that  nothing 
irritates  us  so  much  as  a  truth  “im  Magen  der 
Erkenntnis”  which  we  cannot  absorb  into 
our  bloodstream.  The  growth  of  an  intel¬ 
lectually  perceived  moral  rule  into  a  spuritual 
necessity  is  the  theme  of  this  novel.  For  both 
Kasbach  and  the  young  journalist  Norbert 
Klinger  the  journey  to  Portiuncula  is  a  jour¬ 
ney  into  a  murky  past.  Klinger  finds  relief 
from  feelings  of  obsessive  guilt  in  regard  to 
a  crime  which,  as  it  turns  out,  he  had  not  com¬ 
mitted.  Kasbach  travels  in  the  company  of 
his  handsome  daughter  Felicitas  through  the 
South  of  Italy  and  visits  again  the  mountain 
retreat  where  years  ago  he  had  lived  like  a 
modern  'I'horeau  until  he  met  the  peasant  girl 
Assunta  and  betrayed  his  ideals.  A  number 
of  profoundly  humiliating  experiences  shatter 
his  vanity  and  effect  the  spiritual  awakening 
which  was  denied  him  in  his  youth. 

Andres  has  shown  his  preoccupation  with 
and  sensitivity  to  moral  and  religious  prob¬ 
lems  in  previous  works.  Die  Reise  nach  Por¬ 
tiuncula  is  not  as  tightly  constructed  nor  as 
lucid  and  unequivocal  as  his  memorable  Wir 
sind  Utopia.  Nor  is  the  moral  issue  as  weighty 
and  com|)elling.  Yet  Andres’s  characters  have 
warmth  and  vitality,  flis  narrative  skill  car¬ 
ries  the  reader  swiftly  over  an  occasional  thin¬ 
ness  in  the  fabric  of  the  fable  itself. 

Paul  Kurt  Acl^ermann 
Boston  University 

**  Anon.  Wir  hoffen  sehr  auf  Kronstadt. 

Kbln.  CJreven.  1954.  346  pages.  12.80  dm. 
In  March  1921,  a  revolt  took  place  among  the 
sailors  of  the  Red  Navy  in  Kronstadt.  These 
sailors  had  previously  been  the  main  support 
of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  and  their  revolt 
was  taken  as  an  ominous  symptom  by  the  au¬ 
thorities;  l.enin  suppressed  the  uprising  but 
attempted  later  to  supplement  his  police  meth¬ 
ods  by  a  change  in  policy  calculated  to  put 
to  rest  the  causes  of  discontent.  It  is  the 
anonymous  author’s  contention  that  the  Rev¬ 
olution  was  betrayed  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
and  that  the  revolt  of  1921  was  a  noble  act, 
deserving  admiration  and  emulation.  The 
author  describes  these  events  by  following  the 
personal  history  of  one  sailor,  I.eonid  Gussew, 
and  his  girl  Nastja.  The  book  is  partly  history 
and  partly  fiction.  It  succeeds  in  bringing  to 
life  a  little-known  but  important  period  in 
Russian  history. 

Paul  Kurt  Acl{ermann 
Boston  University 


*  Erwin  Peter  Close.  Fiir  Deutsche  verbotenl 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Volksbiicher.  n.  d.  348 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

The  scene  of  this  autobiographical  novel  is  a 
Negro  night  club  in  the  American  zone  of 
Germany.  Andreas  Lingg,  German  ex-editor 
and  ex-soldier,  works  as  waiter  in  a  whirl  of 
American  soldiers  and  their  Frduleins,  of  per¬ 
sonality  clashes  and  jazz,  meeting  crises  with 
humor,  cheating  customers  and  management, 
struggling  to  survive.  The  book  is  written 
without  self-pity  or  rancor,  with  distaste  for 
spiritual  defeat.  Racial  prejudice  plays  no 
part.  The  dialogue  is  brisk  and  absorbing  but 
unilluminating;  one  becomes  familiar  with 
many  characters  but  knows  none — except  per¬ 
haps  Andreas  and  a  pint-sized  Negro  soldier. 
Interest  lies  in  the  vivid  background  and  in 
tbe  author’s  fresh  approach  to  postwar  prob¬ 
lems.  Margaret  S.  Scott 

New  York^,  N.  Y. 

**  Milo  Dor,  Reinhard  Federmann.  Romeo 
und  Julia  in  Wien.  Bad  Worishofen. 
Kindler  &  Schiermeyer.  1954.  224  pages. 
9.80  dm. 

The  Juliet  of  this  adventure  and  spy  story  is 
a  Russian  secretary;  the  Romeo  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent.  The  Ca|Mlcts  and  the 
Montagus  are  enemy  nations,  and  Verona  is 
nothing  but  Vienna.  But  this  time  it  is  not 
the  Vienna  of  the  Heurigen,  it  is  the  city  of 
The  Third  Man.  Action  and  setting  follow 
step  by  step  the  Shakespearean  plot  and  the 
end  comes  alxiut  by  misunderstanding  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  English  playwright.  Romeo 
und  Julia  in  Wien  is  an  Unterhaltungsroman, 
but  well  written  and  also  well  concocted.  It 
will  please  the  reader.  As  such  it  should  not 
be  underestimated. 

Fredericks  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Hans  Fallada.  Kleiner  Mann — grosser 
Mann.  Wien.  Dcsch.  1953.  351  pages. 
8.60  dm. 

The  sudden  transformation  of  an  impover¬ 
ished  individual  into  a  millionaire  has  been  a 
popular  theme  among  writers  through  the 
ages.  Mark  Twain  employed  it  in  a  story.  The 
£1  fiOOfiOO  Bank-Note,  as  did  Ferdinand  Rai- 
mund  in  his  romantic  fairy-tale  comedy  Das 
Mddchen  aus  der  Feenwelt  oder:  Der  Bauer 
als  Milliondr. 

Max  Schreyvogel  is  a  poorly  paid  insurance 
clerk,  with  a  beloved  wife  Karla  and  a  five- 
year  old  daughter  Eduarda.  Through  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Eduard  he  inherits  a  castle, 
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together  with  an  estate  which  makes  him  a 
millionaire.  However,  instead  of  bringing  joy 
and  contentment,  the  legacy  produces  in  Max 
slothfulness,  a  sense  of  inadequacy,  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  amatory  dalliance,  with  concomitant 
unhappiness  and  threatening  disaster.  Only 
through  the  redemptive  power  of  physical  la¬ 
bor,  aided  by  sobriety,  does  Max  save  his  soul 
from  impending  moral  and  spiritual  collapse. 
Only  through  the  legalistic  machinations  of 
Karla,  resulting  in  the  removal  of  the  incubus, 
is  felicity  finally  restored. 

In  this  story  Fallada  portrays  his  characters 
as  effectively  with  his  pen  as  a  gifted  artist 
does  with  his  brush.  Gentle  humor  amelior¬ 
ates  the  severity  of  the  trying  social  tensions 
which  the  author  effectively  satirizes.  An  ap¬ 
propriate  subordinate  title  would  be:  “In 
Thralldom  to  the  Demon  Mammon.”  The 
basic  conflict  of  human  character  inherent  in 
the  question:  “Are  people  good,  or  are  they 
evil  and  greedy.?”  runs  like  a  red  thread 
through  the  narrative  and  is  not  completely 
solved.  The  moral  degeneration  of  Max 
Schreyvogel,  culminating  in  his  giving  Karla 
unlimited  power  of  attorney,  is  inadequately 
motivated. 

Hans  Fallada  (Rudolf  Ditzen)  died  in  1947 
at  the  age  of  54.  Although  Kleiner  Mann — 
grosser  Mann  fails  to  achieve  the  literary  art¬ 
istry  of  his  epic  work  Kleiner  Mann — was 
nun?,  it  nevertheless  possesses  considerable 
dramatic  tension,  and  it  further  illuminates 
the  author’s  warm-hearted  devotion  to  the 
social  and  moral  problems  of  the  economically 
oppressed  and  depressed  segments  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  Albert  W.  Holzmann 

Rutgers  University 

**  Geno  ffartlaub.  Der  grosse  Wagen.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1954.  298  pages. 
12.50  dm. 

As  in  her  previous  novel.  Die  Tauben  von  San 
Marco,  Geno  Hartlaub  here  tells  the  story  of 
a  man  vacillating — perhaps  one  should  say  os¬ 
cillating — between  two  women.  The  three  in 
Der  grosse  Wagen  are  Walter,  the  eternal  stu¬ 
dent,  Use,  his  young,  inexperienced  wife,  and 
Andrea,  the  actress.  Again  as  in  the  earlier 
book,  the  women  are  drawn  together,  but  in 
this  case  their  friendship  does  not  effect  the 
salvation  of  the  marriage.  Walter  loses  both 
in  the  end:  His  wife  dies,  and  his  mistress, 
after  bearing  him  a  child,  once  more  falls  un¬ 
der  the  spell  of  her  Svengali-like  theatrical 
director. 

Most  of  the  persons  forming  the  Siebenge- 
stirn  of  the  title  are  highly  complex  characters, 


and  a  bare  outline  of  the  narrative  content 
cannot  convey  a  sense  of  the  subtle  interplay 
of  their  feelings  and  thoughts.  Although  on 
the  surface  this  is  a  realistic  novel  of  contem- 
pxirary  life  in  CJermany,  the  author  seems  to  be 
reaching  back  to  certain  Romantic  works.  She 
has  the  Romantic  penchant  for  letting  the 
characters  reveal  themselves  in  diaries,  letters, 
and  confessions  that  sometimes  evolve  as  sep¬ 
arate  stories.  Although  Hartlaub’s  prose  is 
always  lucid  and  her  style  polished,  some 
readers  may  feel  that  the  novel  as  a  whole  does 
not  achieve  complete  coherence.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  inclusion  of  too  many  diverse  ele¬ 
ments,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  second  reading 
will  dispel  this  impression. 

Gerd  Gillhofl 
Wa<hington,  D.  C. 

**  Heinrich  Eduard  Jacob.  Fin  Staatsmann 
strauchelt.  Bremen.  Schiinemann.  1954. 
186  pages.  6.80  dm. 

The  story  of  a  Viennese  minister  who  kissed  a 
fourteen  year  old  girl  in  the  park  and  thereby 
gave  Nazi  enemies  an  opportunity  to  unseat 
him  seems  antiquated  twenty-two  years  after 
its  first  publication.  It  may  lx:  that  Nazism 
is  not  dead  but  the  1930  Storm  Trooper  brand 
looks  fairly  historical  texlay.  Exiled  Heinrich 
Eduard  Jacob’s  urbanity,  his  gift  for  often  find¬ 
ing  the  right  phrase,  and  his  skill  as  a  story¬ 
teller  are  not  quite  enough  to  make  a  topical 
novel  of  1932  come  alive  over  two  decades 
later. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

Friedrich  Georg  Jiinger.  Der  erste  Gang. 
Miinchen.  Hanser.  1954,  283  pages. 
12.60  dm. 

The  real  hero  of  this  novel  is  the  old  Austria- 
Hungary,  whose  tragic  breakdown  in  1914 
was,  as  the  title  indicates,  the  first  act  of  the 
European  agony  of  the  twentieth  century.  For 
a  non-Austrian,  the  author  reveals  an  excep¬ 
tional  insight  into  the  imponderables  of  the 
Austrian  character  whether  expressed  in  land¬ 
scape  or  in  human  types.  The  main  actors  of 
the  great  drama  are  the  soldiers  and  officers  of 
the  army  fighting  on  all  fronts  of  the  crum¬ 
bling  empire.  There  are  a  few  major  charac¬ 
ters,  ranking  from  the  generals  of  the  high 
command  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
fighting  and  dying  in  battle.  Each  of  them,  as 
it  fits  members  of  an  old  and  mature  society, 
has  behind  the  drabness  and  hopelessness  of 
the  military  duties  his  own  private  existence 
of  thoughts  and  memories,  both  joyful  and 
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melancholy,  and  it  is  in  the  intertwining  of 
these  memories  and  the  realities  of  war  and 
defeat  that  F.  (i.  Jiinger  best  shows  his  ability 
to  present  characters  as  a  poet,  and  the  issues 
of  our  age  as  a  thinker. 

F.  M.  W assermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

*  Hans  Hellmut  Kirst.  Aujruhr  in  einer 
l^leinen  Stadt.  Miinchen.  I^sch.  1953.  383 
pages.  12.6()  dm. 

F3ooks  of  this  kind,  reflecting  the  grumbling 
atmosphere  of  the  “ewig  LJnl)elehrharen”  in 
the  curious  accumulation  of  naive,  fickle,  stu¬ 
pid,  intolerant,  and  even  malicious  figures  in  a 
small  CJerman  town  after  World  War  Two, 
are  necessary  tialay,  even  if  they  do  not  show 
much  originality.  The  man  Mutsch,  released 
from  prison  (he  resisted  once  violently  against 
unscx'ial  iKhavior)  returns  to  his  home  town, 
iinfselled  by  his  love  for  Ulrike.  I  le  is  hunted 
as  a  target  hy  all  categories  of  nationalistic 
Fhilister  und  Spiesser  and  succeeds  in  rebel¬ 
lion.  Kirst  castigates  grimly  and  magnificent¬ 
ly  the  rise  of  “heroic  myths”  following  the 
grotesque  example  of  the  speculative  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  the  suicidal  poet  Semper,  and  extricates 
excellently  the  failure  of  the  provincial  “na- 
tionale  Front,”  which  takes  (loethe’s  poems 
on  Ulrike  v.  I.evetzov  for  SernjTcr’s.  The  satire 
is  a  delightful  lecture.  Kirst,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  is  influenced  hy  Heinrich  Mann’s  Der 
Untertan,  by  Hans  Fallada’s  work,  also  possi¬ 
bly  by  Oskar  Maria  Oraf’s  Unruhe  um  einen 
Friedfertigen,  and  the  unjustly  forgotten 
Adolf  Uzarski.  Remarkably,  the  author’s  com¬ 
pressed  style — with  the  danger  of  overstrain¬ 
ing— seems  to  lx-  in  a  transitional  stage  bene¬ 
ficial  to  his  work.  F.  S.  Grosshut 

West  New  Yor^.  N.  /. 

*  Werner  Klose.  Sonderauftrag  in  C.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Heliopolis.  1954.  44  pages.  2  dm. 

Tliis  is  a  mystery  tale  with  philosophical  un¬ 
dertones,  the  plot  of  which  is  perhaps  not  en¬ 
tirely  convincing,  although  the  central  figure 
of  the  sadistic  photographer  of  death  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  raise  a  few  goose  pimples. 

Again,  as  in  his  short  novel,  fenseits  der 
Schleuse  {H.A.  28:4,  p.  459),  the  ujisetting  and 
unleveling  experience  of  war  and  its  aftermath 
forms  the  point  of  departure;  a  renewed  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  author's  Ixlief  in  the  neetl  for 
religious  faith  marks  the  point  of  arrival.  But 
there  the  analogy  to  the  earlier  work  ends. 
For  this  time  the  reader  travels  the  sinuous 
path  of  an  unusually  somber  and  oppressing 
study  of  the  criminal  mind.  The  story  contains 
just  enough  accusing  lines  directed  at  the  col¬ 


lective  Du  of  our  times  to  put  it  into  a  class 
above  that  of  easy  bedtime  reading,  and  asserts 
the  promise  of  a  strong  new  talent. 

Howard  Reiner 
United  States  Military  Academy 

**  Wolfgang  Koeppen.  Der  Tod  in  Rom. 
Stuttgart.  Scherz  tc  Goverts.  1954.  254 
pages.  8.80  dm. 

Like  Koeppen’s  two  previous  novels — Tauben 
im  Gras  (see  H.A.  26:4,  p.  373)  and  Das  Treib- 
haus — this  book  is  designed  to  be  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  provcKative,  both  thematically  and 
stylistically.  Depicting  present-day  life  as  a 
rather  flimsy  existential  structure,  tolerable 
as  to  its  mcxlernity  but  vicious  in  some  of  its 
political  aspects,  Koeppen  sharply  exposes  to 
the  lethargic,  and  the  smug,  and  the  wanton 
political  conscience  the  dangers  of  self-de¬ 
ception.  And  to  punctuate  his  presentation, 
he  resorts  to  hectically  cumulative  word  pic¬ 
tures  and  to  an  abundance  of  abrupt  transi¬ 
tions.  Thus,  depending  on  the  reader,  the 
book  may  well  be  found  irritating,  but  hardly 
l)oring. 

To  have  the  Kternal  City,  with  all  its  vir¬ 
tues  and  weaknesses  but  at  any  rate  civilized 
cosmopolitanism,  supply  the  external  setting 
and  atmosphere  for  this  story  is,  more  than 
anything  else,  a  means  of  gaining  an  effective 
jxrspective  on  the  problem  that  constitutes  the 
author’s  main  concern,  the  lurking  dangers 
in  the  political  make-up  of  too  many  Germans. 
The  characters  involved  in  the  happenings  are 
mainly  Germans,  associated  for  the  greater 
part  hy  blood  ties  but  representing  various 
negative  and  affirmative  attitudes  toward  the 
still  lingering  spirit  of  the  Third  Reich.  A 
fairly  oppressive  air  hangs  over  the  whole  sit¬ 
uation,  partly  because  of  the  physical  presence 
of  one  of  I  litler’s  worst  former  henchmen  and 
partly  because  of  the  pronounced  lack  of  faith 
that  governs  the  central  character’s  outlook  on 
the  question  of  values  and  purpose  of  life. 
Even  his  own  work  as  composer  is  subject  to 
his  skepticism,  and  the  most  he  expects  from 
life  is  a  little  happiness  and  a  little  beauty.  But 
the  pall  is  dispersed  by  a  ray  of  real  hope  when, 
as  a  blow  to  the  forces  of  evil,  the  henchman 
meets  with  death  in  Rome,  an  event  which 
makes  world  news  but,  unlike  another  cele¬ 
brated  case  of  death  in  Italy — there  is  nothing 
accidental  alxiut  Koeppen’s  allusion  to  Der 
Tod  in  Venedig — without  causing  as  much  as 
a  ripple  of  regret.  Significantly,  the  “deca¬ 
dent”  aesthete,  political  nonconformist,  and 
Ixliever  in  human  freedom  goes  on  living. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 
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Erich  Landgrcbe.  Adam  geht  dutch  die 

Stadt.  Wien.  Krcmayr  fle  Schcriau.  1954. 

289  pages.  43  s. 

In  this  rather  entertaining  novel,  which  ac¬ 
tually  was  first  published  close  to  twenty  years 
ago,  the  Austrian  writer  Landgrelie  presents 
the  big  city  adventures  of  a  simple  and  robustly 
wholesome  young  man  from  a  small  town. 
The  city  is  Vienna,  the  young  man  a  vagalwnd 
pro  tern  who,  because  of  some  circumstantial 
evidence  against  him,  feels  impelled  to  hide 
behind  the  pseudonym  “Adam.”  All  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  comes  in  contact  with — for  the  most 
part  very  respectable — are  in  some  way  and 
measure  infected  by  a  basically  decadent  city 
spirit.  And  when,  after  a  winter’s  assortment 
of  fairly  interesting  and  largely  disheartening 
ex|)eriences,  Adam  again  takes  to  the  road, 
still  unspoiled  and  close  to  nature,  his  distance- 
bound  figure  leaves  us  the  impression,  as  is 
obviously  the  intent  of  the  author,  that  here 
is  a  living  symlwl  of  an  intact  individuality. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Martha  Saalfeld.  Pan  ging  voriiber. 

Miinchen.  I^sch.  1954.  212  pages,  ill. 
9.40  dm. 

Young  Bettina,  whose  parents  have  died  with¬ 
out  leaving  her  an  inheritance,  accepts  the 
invitation  of  her  elderly  great-aunt  Barbara 
to  make  her  home  in  her  villa  in  a  quiet  health 
resort.  For  Bettina,  the  most  delightful  fea¬ 
ture  of  her  new  surroundings  is  the  garden,  a 
veritable  place  of  enchantment,  where  she 
spends  happy  hours  observing  nature  and  com¬ 
posing  poetry.  By  chance  she  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  poet  Lang  for  whom  the 
doctor  has  recommended  “love”  to  refresh  his 
jaded  spirit.  Bettina,  hungering  for  intellec¬ 
tual  recognition  and  appreciation,  is  at  first 
gladdened  by  his  attentions  hut,  as  she  becomes 
aware  of  his  insincerity  and  self<enteredness, 
disillusion  sets  in.  Financial  difficulties  bring 
about  the  death  of  her  aunt.  To  go  as  part 
of  her  aunt’s  estate — as  it  were — into  the 
household  of  a  stingy  uncle  is  unthinkable  to 
Bettina.  Some  intuitive  impulse  leads  her  to 
the  greenhouse  where  she  is  received  by  the 
gardener  in  whose  inarticulate  love  she  trusts. 
The  next  morning  a  song  comes  to  her  lips, 
as  always  when  a  poem  took  shape  in  her. 

Martha  Saalfeld,  whose  poetical  work  found 
early  recognition  by  Hermann  Hesse  and  Ru¬ 
dolf  G.  Binding  and  who  won  the  poetry  prize 
of  Rheinland-Pfalz  in  1950,  reveals  herself  in 
this  lyrical  novel  as  a  true  follower  of  Jean 
Paul,  both  in  the  manner  in  which  she  treats 
her  characters  and  in  the  intensity  of  her  ap¬ 


preciation  of  nature.  Her  artist  husband,  Wer¬ 
ner  vom  Scheidt,  has  made  sensitive  drawings 
to  illustrate  the  book. 

F.rich  G.  Budde 
Boston  University 

**  Martina  Wied.  Der  Ehering.  Innsbruck. 
Osterreichische  Verlagsanstalt.  1954.  277 
pages.  48  s. 

This  novel  was  written  in  exile  in  England 
during  the  war,  as  was  Die  Geschichte  des 
reichen  Jiinglings  and  Das  Krdhennest  (B.A. 
27:3,  p.  288;  26:4,  p.  360).  All  of  these  stories 
show  the  same  face.  They  deal  with  a  con¬ 
temporary  problem  and  they  try  to  solve  their 
problem  in  a  sensible,  not  sentimental  way, 
even  though  an  occasional  ()edagogical  para¬ 
graph  is  not  completely  eluded  or  solved. 

The  husband  in  this  narrative  takes  a  rest 
for  a  short  time  in  a  health  resort.  'I’liere  he 
falls  in  love  with  another  patient,  a  dancer. 
Thus,  Der  Ehering  is  the  story  of  a  little  af¬ 
fair,  a  Seitensprung.  Finally,  he  finds  his  way 
back  to  normal  life,  enriched  by  a  new  experi¬ 
ence.  This  is  told  splendidly,  and  with  much 
warmth  of  feeling,  like  the  British  movie  Brief 
Encounter.  The  blurb  shows  the  idea  of  the 
b(X)k  in  its  way:  It  presents  an  Ehering,  a 
wedding  band,  with  a  crown  and  a  wreath  of 
thorns. 

Frederic Lehner 
IVest  Virginia  State  College 

**  Rudolf  Felmayer,  ed.  TuranTiir.  Dritte 
Folge.  Wien.  Bergland.  1955.  196  pages. 
S1.40. 

This  third  collection  of  poems  representing 
the  younger  Austrian  generation  and  includ¬ 
ing  thirty-two  authors  shows  very  much  the 
depressing  features  of  a  chaotic  world;  in  this 
respect  it  does  not  differ  too  much  from  the 
preceding  two  anthologies  (see  B.A.  27:1,  p. 
64),  but  the  variety  of  the  lyrical  tempera¬ 
ments  and  the  inclusion  of  certain  older  poets, 
Ixjrn  fxrtwecn  1908  and  1920,  change  and 
brighten  the  picture  which  otherwise  appears 
to  l>e  painted  gray  on  gray. 

The  prevailing  style  still  seems  to  tend 
toward  the  symlxjlistic,  expressionistic,  and 
surrealistic  patterns  and  attitudes  although 
there  are  significant  exceptions  where  a  hard, 
soml)cr  realism,  a  harsh  visibility  with  crudely 
c<lged  outlines,  breaks  through  the  metaphor¬ 
ical  landscape  of  this  verse.  This  youth  seems 
to  have  grown  old  before  it  had  any  occasion 
to  Ik  aware  of  its  youth. 

If  we  have  in  mind  personalities  like  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  and,  surprisingly,  Rilke  t(x>,  aside 
from  Christine  Lavant,  these  poets  do  not 
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sound  very  “Austrian,”  although  they  refer 
quite  frequently  to  Austrian  scenery  and  even 
in  a  certain  case  to  the  easternmost  province 
of  the  defunct  Austrian  monarchy  which  was 
ceded  to  Romania  and  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  state.  There  is  no  melodious  strain  in 
these  lines  but  a  deliberate,  wilful  neglect,  al¬ 
most  a  contempt  of  the  old  Austrian  refine¬ 
ment  and  craftsmanship.  The  strong  sense  of 
form,  characteristic  of  the  Austrian  fxjets  be¬ 
tween  the  two  world  wars,  seems  also  to  have 
faded.  This  generation — and  who  dares  to 
blame  them? — is  not  in  a  singing  mood.  Their 
guiding  star  is  still  Kafka  and  his  deadend- 
street-world,  though  his  spiritual  and  verbal 
transparency  is  not  attainable  to  them. 

Ernst  Waldinger 

SI(idmore  College 

^  Michael  Guttenbrunner.  Opjerholz.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Muller.  1954.  87  pages.  4.90  dm. 
This  slender  volume  contains  57  |x)ems  and 
a  few  pages  of  notes  by  Wolfgang  Benndorf 
who  tells  us  that  the  Austrian  Ctuttenbrunner 
became  a  poet  the  hard  way  and  that  his  rough 
course  ran  through  public  schools,  farms, 
shops,  construction  lots,  over  battlefields,  exe¬ 
cution  places,  through  prisons,  hospitals,  an 
insane-asylum,  and  also  a  mountain  of  books. 

Guttenbrunner’s  poems  reflect  all  this  and 
more.  lie  has  taken  his  difficult  life  and  his 
maddening  times  and  has  recast  them  in  his 
own  earthy,  penetrating,  and  validly  |x)etic 
manner.  That  he  is  a  |X)et  not  only  by  virtue 
of  extraordinary  events  is  shown  by  poems 
which  he  successfully  patterned  after  such  men 
as  Ixopardi  and  D’Annunzio,  and  by  poems 
in  which  he  brilliantly  fuses  folksong  material 
with  lines  taken  from  the  great  poets  of  his 
own  country  and  other  countries. 

Erich  A.  Albrecht 

Tulane  University 

*  I  leinzPiontek.  Die  Rauch  fahne.  Esslingen. 

Bechtle.  1953.  71  pages.  4  dm. 

This  second  book  of  the  young  poet  confirms 
what  another  reviewer  of  his  first  collection  of 
poems.  Die  Furt  (H.A.  28:1,  p.  59),  approv¬ 
ingly  said  here  a  while  ago.  There  is  a  genuine 
new  talent  of  lyric  art  in  (Jermany.  If  he  con¬ 
tinues  this  way  he  may  one  day  be  ranked  with 
the  foremost  of  the  recent  generations.  Gf 
course  there  are  influences:  Ixierke,  Ixhmann, 
and  Krolow,  poets  of  a  new  unsentimental  feel¬ 
ing  for  nature.  But  he  himself  created  out  of  a 
truly  organic  kind  of  melos  and  internal 
rhythm  these  mostly  short  lines  with  their 
congenial  rhyme  sounds.  Yet  he  does  not 


need  the  latter  to  give  them  the  semblance  of 
poems;  his  freie  Rhythmen  show  the  innate 
necessity  of  his  lyric  urge,  always  born  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  musical  emotion,  as  is  proved  by  the 
cycle  Vergdngliche  Psalmen.  This  is  more  than 
the  new  realistic  impressionism,  called  by  the 
slogan  Neue  Sachlichl{eit.  Piontek  never  gives 
only  physical  and  sensual  impression:  His  spir¬ 
itual  emotion  always  bears  the  brunt.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  reminded  faintly  of  Ernst  Stadler, 
that  unfortunate  early  victim  of  the  First 
World  War,  although  here  we  are  touched  by 
the  tragic  experiences  of  the  present  young 
generation.  Nowhere  is  there  any  metaphoric 
cliche  in  these  verses  of  noble  sobriety  and  un¬ 
usual  honesty  in  expression  and  symbols. 

There  is  only  one  small  defect  which  blem¬ 
ishes  the  otherwise  very  bright  picture  but 
which  easily  could  be  corrected:  It  shouldn’t 
lie  permitted  any  longer  to  omit  single  vowels 
and  to  substitute  quotation  marks  in  order  to 
get  the  right  meter,  as  for  instance  “kalk’gen 
Schimmer,”  or  “brcuch’ge  Schwinge,”  and 
similar  instances.  Since  Liliencron  furiously 
discarded  such  usage  it  has  been  considered  a 
crime.  This  moderate  but  compelling  law  of 
handicraft  should  never  be  lost  again. 

Jacob  Picard 
New  York,,  N.  Y. 

**  Franz  von  Baader.  Vber  IJebe,  Ehe  und 

Kunst.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  1953.  269  pages. 
15.50  dm. 

This  selection  from  works,  letters,  and  diaries 
is  the  first  of  four  volumes  of  a  much  needed 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  one  of  the  most 
enigmatic,  least  known,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  influential  members  of  the  German  Ro¬ 
mantic  School.  Hans  Grassl’s  introduction 
presents  an  excellent  biographical  sketch  and 
establishes  the  historical  and  philosophical- 
theological  position  of  Franz  von  Baader  with¬ 
in  the  theosophical  tradition  of  Paracelsus, 
Bnhme,  Saint-Martin,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
traditional  Catholic  philosophy  and  mystical 
theology  (Augustine,  Aquinas,  Ekkchart),  on 
the  other. 

Like  Hamann  and  Herder  before  him, 
Baader  took  issue  with  Kant  and  advanced 
powerful  arguments  against  philosophic  ideal¬ 
ism.  In  his  social  philosophy  he  was  far  ahead 
of  his  time  and  anticipated  some  of  the  ideas 
of  Kierkegaard,  Soloviev,  and  Berdyaev.  Long 
before  Nietzsche  he  discussed  the  crucial  prob¬ 
lem  of  nihilism,  and  prior  to  Marx  he  envis¬ 
aged  the  plight  of  the  “proletarian  existence.” 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 
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Otto  Hocrth.  Miniaturen  vom  Bodensee. 
Lindau.  Thorbcckc.  1952.  284  pages  -f-  6 
plates. 

In  twelve  Bilder  the  author  presents  short  his¬ 
torical  sketches  of  the  various  periods  in  the 
development  of  one  of  the  oldest  European  cul¬ 
tural  centers,  the  region  around  Lake  Con¬ 
stance  in  southern  CJermany.  Rased  on  very 
thorough  archaeological,  historical, and  literary 
studies  these  short  tales  bring  to  life  various 
phases  of  German  civilization  from  the  Ice  Age 
through  the  time  of  the  lake  dwellers,  the  Ro¬ 
man  occupation,  the  rise  of  the  monasteries,  the 
Hohenstaufen  time,  the  trial  of  John  Huss  at 
Constance,  the  Baroque,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  (Droste-Hulshoff).  A 
very  interesting  book  for  leisurely  reading. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Horst  Kruger.  Zwischen  De\adenz  und 
Erneuerung.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Knecht. 
1953.  227  pages.  8.80  dm. 

In  these  Versuche  zur  geistigen  Besinnung,  a 
young  German  author,  who  was  born  in  the 
1920’s  and  attended  high  school  in  the  period 
of  the  “biggest  Nazi  Ixwm,”  tries  to  master  the 
chaos  and  to  overcome  the  confusion  of  our 
times  by  searching  for  the  germs  of  a  new  era  of 
meaningful  values.  Strangely  enough,  he  does 
in  the  form  of  elegant  essays  what  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Amadco  Silva-Tarouca,  a  modern  Cath¬ 
olic  philosopher,  developed  in  a  much  more 
difficult  and  heavier  system  of  thought,  in  his 
study  Die  Logtl(  der  Angst  (B.A.  29:2,  p.  201 ). 
Horst  Kruger  also  starts  with  a  description  of 
what  he  modishly  dubs  “the  age  of  anxiety.” 
But  he  deserves  full  credit  for  a  successful  re¬ 
vival  of  the  critical  and  philosophical-literary 
essay  in  Germany.  Discussing  his  own  art  in 
one  of  his  masterfully  written  sketches,  he 
ascribes  a  historic  function  and  task  to  the  es¬ 
say,  in  which  “everything  is  possible:  the  rev¬ 
elation  and  disclosure  of  the  whole  life.”  Of 
the  three  main  chapters  into  which  the  various 
single  essays  are  divided,  the  one  pertaining 
to  art  is  the  least  original,  while  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  one,  called  “On  the  Horizon  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute”  contains  a  great  many  brilliant  conclu¬ 
sions.  There  are  some  deplorable  educational 
gaps  which  do  not  fit  the  grand  style  essay¬ 
ist  and  cultural  critic  to  which  the  author  as¬ 
pires:  Kruger  seems  to  have  a  scant  knowledge 
of  Anglo-American  literature  and  philosophy, 
among  whose  leaders  he  mentions  only  I^ord 
Byron  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  Likewise,  his  informa¬ 
tion  on  French  letters  apparently  stops  with 
the  great  classics,  let  alone  other  important 
world  literatures  of  different  origin.  But  these 


are  minor  shortcomings  which  do  not  detract 
from  the  imjwrtant  fact:  The  author  is  on  his 
way  to  becoming  a  major  essayist  with  a  broad- 
mi.nded,  liberal,  and  unbiased  world  view. 
And  he  knows  how  to  write. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Kulturpolitil{  In  der  Schweiz.  Zurich. 
Schweizer  Spiegel.  1954.  304  pages,  ill.  -}- 
48  plates.  15.80  Sw.  fr. 

Thirty'ine  experts  cover  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  fine  and  applied  arts,  literature,  theater, 
and  adult  education  on  local,  cantonal,  and 
federal  levels.  Photos  give  a  small  but  im¬ 
pressive  sample  of  Swiss  art  treasures,  pre¬ 
served,  restored,  and  created. 

Pro  Helvetia,  sponsor  of  the  Ixwk,  is  a  fed¬ 
eral  foundation  of  citizens  (not  officials)  with 
an  annual  budget  of  600,000  francs  for  cul¬ 
tural  purposes.  This  exemplifies  the  principle 
of  aid  to  culture  as  practiced  in  Switzerland. 
Since  the  “market”  is  Ux)  small  an<l  too  di¬ 
versified  to  support  creative  activities  and  ex¬ 
pensive  projects,  communities,  states,  and  the 
Confederation  pool  their  funds  to  encourage 
and  protect  free  cultural  enterprises — the 
Golden  Mean  between  a  state-directed  “cul¬ 
ture”  under  totalitarian  regimes  and  a  laissez 
faire  individualism.  The  result  is  an  exemplary 
relation  of  State  and  Culture. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Stefan  Kruckenhauser.  Verborgene  Schon- 
heit.  Bauwer/(  und  Plastil^  aus  Osterreich. 
Salzburg.  Muller.  5th  ed.,  1954.  232  plates 
-f-  69  pages.  19.80  dm. 

This  new  edition  of  a  masterpiece  of  modern 
photography  which  has  now  reached  a  print¬ 
ing  of  22,000  copies  has  been  considerably  aug¬ 
mented  and  revised.  The  “hidden”  beauty  of 
eternally  beautiful  Austria’s  architecture  and 
plastic  work  is  made  transparent,  revealed  in 
pictures  of  overwhelming  exquisiteness,  pro¬ 
jected  against  the  background  of  grandiose 
or  tender  landscape.  These  232  I.«ica  pic¬ 
tures  are  a  monument  to  historical  Austrian 
art  treasures  as  well  as  to  the  great  anti  new 
art  of  the  photographer. 

The  pictures  are  groujicd  under  eight  top¬ 
ical  headings:  “Building  anti  Lantlsca()e”; 
“Steeples  and  Cupolas”;  “Roofs”;  “Portals, 
(^urt-Yards  and  Fatjades”;  “Light  and  Sha¬ 
dow  in  the  Interior”;  “Ijook  Upwards”; 
“Carved  Work”;  “F.xpression  of  the  Plastic 
Work,”  Art-historical,  architectural,  and 
photo-technical  data  are  provided  for  each 
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picture  in  a  special  Bildverzrichnis.  The  lover 
of  photography  will  read  with  interest  and 
proht  Kruckenhauser’s  pertinent  discussion  of 
his  technique  and  approach.  Here  is  an  out¬ 
standing  art  hook  of  everlasting  value. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Hans  Schnoor.  Geschichte  der  Musil(. 
Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1953.  752  pages, 
ill.  4-  48  plates.  19.80  dm. 

Brilliantly  written  and  lavishly  illustrated, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  recent  books 
on  music.  More  or  less  extensive  biographies 
of  the  great  comjx)sers  from  Schutz  to  R. 
Strauss,  and  com()ctent  descriptions  of  their 
works,  create  the  historical  continuity.  Many 
recent  musicological  findings  have  been  in¬ 
cluded.  The  presentation  of  the  material  is 
always  entertaining.  Though  the  accent  is  on 
ejerman  music,  the  absence  of  any  nationalistic 
bias  deserves  special  commendation.  Foreign 
readers  will  certainly  not  all  share  the  au¬ 
thor’s  view  on  Richard  Strauss,  and  will  even 
less  agree  with  the  overevaluation  of  Hans 
Pfitzner.  They  will,  however,  appreciate  the 
objective  presentation  of  music  of  our  day,  its 
tendencies,  problems,  and  (personalities. 

One  wonders  why  American  music,  past 
or  present,  has  been  omitted,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  several  modern  American  comfxpsers 
outrank  in  talent  and  achievement  many  of 
their  Euro()ean  colleagues  who  have  received 
high  praise  in  this  lxx)k.  Aside  from  this 
shortcoming,  which  could  easily  Ipe  corrected 
in  future  editions,  the  reader  will  enjoy  the 
reliable  information  on  music  and  its  history 
so  ably  presented. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

*  Berliner  Ensemble,  Helene  Weigel,  eds. 
T heaterarbeit.  Diisseldorf.  Progress.  1952. 
435  pages,  ill.  19.50  dm. 

This  is  a  very  important  book  whose  sco()c 
touches  upon  every  phase  of  dramatic  art.  Its 
limitations  are  determined  by  the  concentra¬ 
tion  on  dogmatic  ideas  and  productions  of 
the  Berliner  Ensemble  and  its  most  influen¬ 
tial  spirit,  Bertolt  Brecht.  Six  prcxluctions, 
embracing  (plays  by  Brecht,  I.enz,  Corky,  and 
Hauptmann  arc  analyzed.  In  this  “(prompt- 
Ipocpk”  we  read  not  only  aixput  dramas  but  also 
alxput  problems  solved  by  actors,  directors, 
designers,  dramaturgists,  and  com(Posers. 
Many  photographs,  colored  sketches,  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  incidental  music  round  out  the  highly 
interesting  material. 

Brecht,  as  principal  contributor,  gives  us 
a  clear  picture  of  his  own  particular  conception 


of  a  national  theater  in  Germany.  Whereas 
his  followers  will  probably  call  this  volume 
the  “bible”  of  the  epic  theater,  his  op(Ponents 
will  (Point  out  the  didactic  basis  of  his  phil¬ 
osophy  which  turns  even  the  program  book 
into  a  partisan  interpretation  of  “historic  real¬ 
ities.’’  Apart  from  these  (political  implica¬ 
tions,  T heaterarbeit  contains  many  controver¬ 
sial  statements  anent  artistic  presentations. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

^  Paul  Gohlkc.  Die  Entstehung  der  aris- 
totelischen  Prinzipienlehre.  Tubingen. 
Mohr.  1954.  114  pages.  11.25  dm. 

With  this  study,  Paul  (Johlke  adds  to  the  se¬ 
ries  of  his  earlier  works  on  the  development 
of  Aristotle’s  logic,  ethics,  (xplitics,  and  rheto¬ 
ric  a  monograph  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
development  of  central  principles  in  Aristotle’s 
metaphysics  and  physics.  In  view  of  its  high¬ 
ly  technical  nature,  the  publication  will  be  of 
interest  primarily  to  those  students  of  Aris¬ 
totle  who  have  previously  acquainted  them¬ 
selves  with  the  standard  works  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  since  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
when  Werner  Jaeger  imparted  a  new  im(e- 
tus  to  Aristotelian  scholarship  by  showing  that 
the  works  of  the  Stagirite  by  no  means  consti¬ 
tute  such  a  unitary,  closed  system  as  was  for¬ 
merly  believed.  In  the  main,  C»ohlke  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  theory  of  (potentiality  was  incor- 
(porated  relatively  late,  that  Ipooks  K  and  A, 
considered  by  Jaeger  as  part  of  the  oldest,  were 
written  in  a  third  stage,  that  this  was  followed 
only  by  the  addition  of  a,  II,  and  M  1  -  9,  and 
some  incomplete  revisions,  esp.  in  Z,  and 
that  Aristotle  eventually  looked  uppon  his  meta¬ 
physics  as  theology. 

R.  F.  Munster 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Hermann  Krings.  Fragen  und  Aufgaben 
der  Ontologie.  Tubingen.  Niemeycr.  1954. 
viii  -f-  256  pages.  22  dm. 

Great  learning  and  keen  dialectic  re-enforce 
this  singularly  non-dogmatic  neo-Thomist 
discussion  of  some  major  ontological  themes, 
bfpth  historically  and  critically  considered.  De¬ 
spite  the  subtle  complexities  of  the  argument, 
the  book  is  concerned  with  issues  that  have 
been  widely  ventilated  during  recent  years,  in 
(xppular  no  less  than  in  esoteric  circles,  as  will 
Ipe  most  evident  to  the  reader  of  the  chapters 
“Essence  and  Existence’’  and  “Freedom.” 
Here,  within  the  limits  of  a  freely  handled 
Thomism,  Krings  developps  lucidly  and  self- 
consistently  a  theory  of  man’s  freedom, 
through  actions  of  which  he  himself  is  the  ini- 
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tiator,  to  bring  into  concrete  existence  his  own 
God-given  potential  nature  or  essence.  In 
short,  the  lx)ok  offers  to  those  who  can  accept 
the  minimal  religious  faith  upon  which  it  is 
founded  an  encouraging  and  noble  alternative 
to  the  desperate  shifts  and  radical  negations 
upon  which  much  secular  Existentialism  is 
based. 

Ronald  B.  l^vinson 

University  of  Maine 

**  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  Werl{e  in  drei 

Bdnden.  /.  Karl  Schlechta,  ed.  Munchen. 

Hanser.  1954.  1,282  pages.  19.80  dm. 

This  first  instalment  of  what  is  to  be  a  3-vol¬ 
ume  edition  of  Nietzsche’s  work  comprises 
Die  Geburt  der  Tragodie;  Unzeitgemdsse  Be- 
trachtungen;  Menschliches,  Allzumensch- 
Itches;  and  Morgenrote.  C'ommendably,  the 
editor,  a  well-known  Nietzsche  scholar,  uses 
the  original  versions  of  the  first  printings,  as 
published  during  Nietzsche’s  lifetime.  The 
second  volume  is  to  follow  the  same  procedure 
for  Die  frohliche  Wissenschaft;  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra;  fenseits  von  Gut  und  Bose;  Zur 
Genealogie  der  Moral;  Der  Fall  Wagner; 
Gotzend'dmmerung;  Ecce  Homo;  Der  Anti¬ 
christ;  and  Dionysos-Dithyramben.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  third  volume  will  include  writings 
from  the  Nachlass,  enriched  by  a  selection 
from  Nietzsche’s  letters.  The  aim  of  this 
meritorious  offering,  as  stated  by  the  publisher: 
“Diese  Ausgabe  soli  Nietzsche  dem  Zwiespalt 
subjektiver  Deutungen  entreissen  und  eine 
sachliche  Grundlage  schaffen  fiir  eine  wei- 
tere  unvereingenommene  Beschaftigung  mit 
seinem  Werk.”  This  goal  may  well  be  reached, 
but  final  judgment  must  be  reserved  until  Vol¬ 
umes  II  and  III  are  available  and  the  editor’s 
eagerly  anticipated  statement  of  purpose  in  his 
Nachwort  can  be  measured  against  the  entire 
edition. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Hans  Wagner.  Religionsphilosophie.  I: 

Existenz,  Analogic  und  Dialel^til^^.  Basel. 

Ernst  Reinhardt.  1953.  227  pages.  16.50 

Sw.  fr. 

This  is  a  philosophy  of  religion  which  is  guid¬ 
ed  mainly  hy  Nicolai  Hartmann’s  careful 
analysis  of  different  categories  or  levels  of  be¬ 
ing  and  by  Karl  Jasper’s  emphasis  on  the  im- 
jwrtance  of  existence  and  his  sense  for  the 
value  of  nonrational  functions  of  life.  The  first 
part  is  a  pure  and  exact  description  of  religion 
as  a  relation  of  an  absolute  “beyond”  to  man. 
This  relation  is  actualized  in  a  double  move¬ 
ment  from  God  through  his  revelation  and 
grace  to  man,  and  from  man  through  faith 
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and  saintliness  to  a  divination  of  God.  Essen¬ 
tial  is  both  the  unity  of  God  and  man  as  well 
as  the  opposition  l>etween  them.  The  second 
part  shows  the  difference  between  a  logical 
expression  of  religion  (oncological  argument, 
analogia  entis)  and  a  dialectical  thinking  of 
religion  as  a  nonrational  |)ossibility  within 
philosophy.  The  Ixxjk  is,  on  the  one  hand,  ex¬ 
traordinarily  clear  logically  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  extraordinarily  rich  in  historical  con¬ 
tent. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Viktor  von  Weizsacker.  Am  Anfang  schuf 
Gott  Himmel  und  Erde.  Gottingen.  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  1954.  106  pages. 

4.80  dm. 

This  is  an  examination  of  basic  questions  in 
natural  philosophy,  by  the  uncle  of  the  physi¬ 
cist,  Carl  von  Weizsacker.  The  author,  a  med¬ 
ical  man,  delivered  the  bases  of  these  lectures 
to  a  medical  circle  in  the  winter  of  1919-1920. 
The  theme  of  this  b<K)k  is  the  development  of 
the  natural  scientific  world  picture  of  our  time, 
as  philosophically  exemplified  in  epistemology 
and  modern  scientific  theory,  and  the  building 
of  a  world  picture  from  Biblical  revelations 
and  religious  experience.  The  dialectical  strug¬ 
gle  l)ctween  a  despairing,  atheistic,  mechan¬ 
istic,  scientific  view  of  nature  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  religious  view  (of  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment)  is  brought  into  a  rather  sophisticated 
synthesis  by  the  author.  There  is  much  here 
that  reminds  one  of  the  Emersonian  transcen¬ 
dentalism  wherein  Nature  is  put  forth  by  (lod 
through  man’s  creative  mentality. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Curt  Kuhl.  Die  Entstehung  des  Alten  Tes¬ 
taments.  Bern.  Francke.  1953.  408  pages. 

10.80  dm. 

An  excellent  guide  to  the  entire  collection  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Apocrypha.  In  a  brief  space,  the  essence  of 
the  scholarship  and  research  of  the  Biblical 
students  is  here  collated  and  classified.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  merit  is  the  historical  interpretation  of 
the  first  lxx>ks  of  the  Old  Testament  with  their 
sacred  ancient  legends  distilled  into  their  re¬ 
ligious  meaning. 

fohn  F.  C.  Green 
McKeesport,  Fa. 

**  Walter  Nigg.  Vom  Geheimnis  der 
Monche.  Zurich.  Artemis.  195?.  421  pages. 

24.80  dm. 

Regardless  of  what  the  dust  jacket  and  the 
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title  may  »uggcst  to  the  reader,  this  ably-writ¬ 
ten  work  deals  in  masterful  fashion  with  the 
great  founders  of  religious  orders.  Walter  Nigg 
is  no  newcomer  in  the  held  and  one  therefore 
has  considerable  confidence  in  his  judgment 
that  the  greatness  of  monasticism  far  out¬ 
weighs  its  epochs  of  decay.  He  appeals  to 
C'atholics  and  Protestants  alike  when,  convin¬ 
cingly  enough,  he  sees  salvation  for  our  time 
in  a  renewed,  transformed  monasticism.  What¬ 
ever  connotations  this  word  may  have,  the 
reader  is  soon  convinced  that  Nigg  deserves  a 
hearing.  The  excellent  introduction  paves  the 
way  for  biographical  essays  on  eleven  out¬ 
standing  leaders  of  Christianity:  Anthony, 
Pachomisus,  Basil,  Augustine,  Benedict, 
Bruno,  Bernard,  Francis,  Dominic,  Teresa, 
and  Ignatius. 

IV.  /f .  IV. 


Fxluard  Spranger.  Der  unbef^annte  Gott. 

Stuttgart.  Klotz.  1954.  62  pages. 

This  enlarged  popular  lecture  by  the  famous 
philosopher  is  touching  in  its  graceful  sim¬ 
plicity.  He  tries  to  express  most  personally 
and  very  convincingly  the  essential  value  of  a 
religious  world  view  and  a  religious  experi¬ 
ence  without  using  any  of  the  traditional  sym¬ 
bols,  but  leading  to  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  symbols  and  traditions  of  the 
('hurch. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  oj  Ol^lahoma 


**  Hans  Barth.  Pestalozzis  Philosophie  der 
Politil^.  Zurich.  Rentsch.  1954.  159  pages. 
11  dm. 

The  author’s  previous  work  on  Wahrheit  und 
Ideologie  is  followed  by  a  richer  political  phil¬ 
osophy  culled  from  the  inexhaustible  Pesta- 
lozzi.  The  great  Swiss  philosopher  is  shown 
to  steer  between  rationalism  (French  Revolu¬ 
tion),  dictatorship  over  masses  (Napoleon), 
and  organicism  (romantic  nationalism).  His 
“political  philosophy  is  determined  by  his  in¬ 
sight  into  the  dialectical  structure  of  social 
reality  .  .  .  truth  is  never  onesided.”  Weak¬ 
ness  and  fears  of  "natural  man”  lead  to  ideo¬ 
logical  complexes  (superstitions)  and  the  dis¬ 
trust  of  social  powers.  I^ve  and  truth  in  edu¬ 
cated  persons,  guarding  the  interdependent 
spheres  of  freedom,  justify  the  state.  The 
task  of  “restoring”  an  essentially  human  orde  r 
remains  forever  a  problematic  ideal. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 


**  Reinhard  Demoll.  Ketten  fiir  Prometheus: 
Gegen  die  Natur  oder  mit  ihr?  Miinchen. 
Bruckmann.  1954.  248  14  pages,  ill., 

-f-  8  plates.  12.50  dm. 

A  melancholy  and  closely  reasoned  Indictment 
of  man’s  foolishness  in  squandering  material 
resources,  together  with  a  frightening  descrip>- 
tion  of  some  of  the  malignant  effects  of  civili¬ 
zation  upon  humanity.  Dcmoll  feels  decisively 
that  Prometheus  should  lie  chained,  lest  he 
outrun  the  blessings  of  technology  (to  which 
the  author  refers  as  The  Great  Seduction). 
Throughout,  the  writer  draws  upon  a  large 
background  of  variegated  information — so 
large,  in  fact,  that  the  narrative  tends  at  times 
to  h^ome  lost  among  too  many  detailed  (and 
sometimes  irrelevant)  examples. 

Demoll  has  much  to  say  about  the  popula¬ 
tion  problem.  He  takes  a  critical  look  at  the 
conclusions  of  several  investigators  regarding 
the  pros  and  cons  of  interbreeding  between 
various  races.  He  wonders  whether  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  North  America,  made  up  of  so  many 
different  races  (and  ideologies),  may  not  yet 
emerge  as  the  most  robust  race  of  all,  if  it  can 
only  conquer  what  the  author  considers  to  be 
its  outstanding  fault:  excessive  materialism. 
It  might  even  be  Europe’s  fate  to  become 
“Americanized” — not  so  much  owing  to  U.  S. 
influence,  but  rather  because  of  certain  re¬ 
spects  in  which  postwar  Europe  resembles 
the  America  of  several  generations  ago,  such 
as  the  massive  shifts  in  population  that  have 
taken  place  in  Europe  over  the  past  decade. 

The  book  is  a  popularized  (in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word)  statement  of  a  difficult  problem 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  solved  if  it  remains  the 
exclusive  concern  of  scientists. 

Charles  Su(sl(ind 
Stanford  University 

Erich  Fechner.  Recht  und  Staat  in  Ge- 
schichte  und  Gegenwart.  174:  Freiheit  und 
Zwang  im  socialen  Rechtsstaat.  177:  Die 
soziologische  Grenze  der  Grundrechte. 
Tubingen.  Mohr.  1953,  1954.  23,  37  pages. 
1.90  dm.  ea. 

These  two  short  pamphlets,  reproductions  of 
lectures  by  the  author,  a  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tubingen,  are  rather  naive  attempts 
to  deal  with  one  of  the  basic  problems  of  our 
time,  the  problem  of  social  control,  within  the 
framework  of  the  new  (Bonn)  German  Con¬ 
stitution.  After  a  great  deal  of  specious  and 
over-documented  reasoning  the  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  participation  by  the  Individual 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  assure  a  desir¬ 
able  balance  between  the  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  power  of  the  state.  He  postu- 
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lates  education  and  planning,  but  overlooks 
the  potentialities  of  community  organization 
and  grass-roots  action.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is 
apparently  little  familiar  with  European  lit¬ 
erature  before  1933  and  American  sociological 
writings  at  any  time.  His  appreciation  of  the 
Weimar  republic  makes  us  wonder  whether 
German  legal  philosophy  and  sociology  will 
ever  come  of  age. 

Joseph  H.  Hunzel 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*  Willy  Hellpach.  Der  deutsche  Character. 
Bonn.  Athenaum.  1954.  245  pages. 
13.50  dm. 

So  many  tried,  so  many  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  analyze  the  Cierman  character;  statesman 
and  psychiatrist  Hellpach  does  away  with  Teu¬ 
tonic  Griindlichlteit  and  puts  his  dehnitions 
on  the  broadest  popular  basis.  He  wants  to 
be  understood  by  the  Cierman  masses,  dips 
only  fleetingly  into  the  historical  make-up  of 
Mitteleuropa  mentality,  and  concentrates  on 
pertinent  incisions  easily  understood  by  lay¬ 
men.  Forcefully  he  hammers  away  at  the  dan¬ 
gerous  and  paradoxical  dualism  of  German 
virtues:  industriousness,  thoroughness,  love 
for  order,  opposition  against  pattern  ( Formab- 
neigung),  stubbornness,  and  romantic  senti¬ 
mentality.  He  justly  claims  that  the  Germans 
always  have  too  much  of  all  these  qualities.  If 
they  don’t  moderate  this  “too  much,”  Hellpach 
prognosticates,  the  Germans  as  a  nation  are 
definitely  on  the  way  out  of  the  world  picture. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allens  parity,  Colo. 

**  Wilhelm  Mommsen.  Stein,  Ranine,  Bis- 
marcl(:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  politischen  und 
sozialen  Bewegung  des  19.  jahrhunderts. 
Miinchen.  Hruckmann.  1954.  304  pages. 
14.80  dm. 

Historians  often  tend  to  read  back  into  their 
interpretations  of  the  past  their  wishes  of  the 
present  and  their  hopes  for  the  future.  This, 
of  course,  may  make  good  propaganda  but  it 
certainly  makes  bad  history.  Professor  Momm¬ 
sen  has  long  been  mulling  over  this  problem 
and  meticulously  collecting  material  in  his 
seminar  at  Marburg  to  correct  it.  In  choosing 
CJoethe,  on  whom  he  has  already  published  a 
volume,  and  the  three  men  in  this  new  work, 
he  has  selected  four  of  the  greatest  figures  in 
German  history  for  an  examination  of  pre¬ 
cisely  how  each  used  such  words  as:  folk, 
nation,  liberalism,  Prussia,  German  unity,  and 
so  forth.  By  adhering  strictly  to  their  word 
usage  he  is  able  to  show  both  the  evolution  of 


their  ideas  and  the  incorrectness  of  the  views 
which  later  historians  have  often  attributed 
to  them.  A  book-note  of  only  a  few  lines  can 
obviously  not  even  summarize  the  conclusions 
that  he  draws  in  an  illuminating  closing  chap¬ 
ter.  One  can  only  say  that  they  are  lucid  and 
seem  well-founded,  though  occasionally  over¬ 
stated.  The  book  takes  for  granted  consider¬ 
able  familiarity  with  German  history,  and  is 
therefore  for  the  specialist  rather  than  for  the 
general  reader. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

^  Ludwig  Reiners.  In  Europa  gehen  die 
Lichter  aus.  Miinchen.  Beck.  1954.  416 
pages,  ill.  -j-  8  plates.  15.80  dm. 

Taking  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  tragic  utterance  of 
August  3,  1914,  as  his  title,  the  author — who 
is  also  a  novelist  of  note — has  written  a  very 
sprightly  and  engaging  account  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Bismarckian  Empire.  After  a  glow¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  Bismarck’s  skill  and  mod¬ 
eration,  he  pictures  by  contrast,  often  with 
irony  and  humor,  the  misguided  Cierman  dip¬ 
lomacy  of  the  years  1890  to  1914  and  the  folly 
of  the  generals  during  the  following  four 
years.  With  an  eye  for  dramatic  efiect  he 
quotes  striking  phrases  from  memoirs  and 
documents,  but  without  giving  f(x>tnotc  ref¬ 
erences  which  serious  readers  would  like  to 
have.  His  characterizations  of  Cierman  per¬ 
sonalities  are  clear,  sharp,  and  generally  unfa¬ 
vorable  for  the  periotl  1890  to  1918.  He  has 
keen  insight,  a  remarkable  gift  for  condensa¬ 
tion,  and  is  substantially  accurate.  It  was  not 
Fate,  but  the  mistakes  of  her  own  leaders  that 
brought  Ciermany’s  downfall. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

^  Werner  Richter.  Kleine  Geschichte  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Schef- 
fler.  173  pages,  ill.  -|-  8  plates.  6.80  dm. 

A  brief,  compact,  factual  review  of  American 
history,  presented  with  clarity  and  without 
prejudice.  Maps,  illustrations,  a  “timetable,” 
and  a  brief  index  add  to  the  little  volume’s 
usefulness.  Its  size  prevents  discussion  of  some 
of  the  major  American  constitutional  prac¬ 
tices,  such  as  judicial  review,  whose  influence 
upon  the  course  of  the  country’s  development 
was  profound  though  perhaps  not  obvious. 
But  the  bor)k  is  excellent  as  a  com{)etent  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  American  history. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Vienna,  Va. 
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Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners") 


■  S.  fic  J.  Alvarez  Quintero.  Obras  completas. 
VU.  Madrid.  E&pasa-Oaipe.  1953.  xxix  -|- 
1,578  pages.  150  ptas. 

'rhis  is  the  last  volume  of  a  set  of  seven  com¬ 
prising  the  complete  work  of  the  well  known 
Spanish  playwrights,  the  brothers  Serafin  and 
Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero.  This  volume  is 
much  more  im|X)rtant  to  those  interested  in 
the  renowned  brothers  than  any  of  the  others 
liecause  it  has  been  made  up  of  those  pieces  of 
writing  that  nolxxJy  has  cared  to  gather  in  a 
compiled  edition.  While  it  is  easy  for  us  to  go 
to  the  abundant  editions  of  the  Quinteros’ 
theater  and  to  pick  the  comedy  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in,  it  is  not  so  feasible  to  dig  out  of  the 
collections  of  old  (xrriodicals  where  these  items 
were  mostly  published,  casual  short  stories, 
nondramatic  {xjems,  etc. 

A  great  deal  of  the  material  in  this  Quinteri- 
ana  odds  and  ends  deals  with  their  literary 
life,  their  occasional  reactions  to  everyday  hap- 
fKnings,  the  last  days  of  the  prolific  come- 
dtantes,  and  the  last  and  lonesome  years  of  the 
youngest  of  them,  Joaquin,  which  he  spent  in 
Madrid  under  the  hardships  of  the  blockade 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  days  of  Franco’s 
military  victory. 

The  author  of  the  Prologue,  Rafael  Nar- 
Ixma,  deserves  a  word  of  praise  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  study  on  the  Quinteros  and  his  personal 
impressions  of  Joaquin.  Joaquin  died  on  June 
14,  1944.  Serafin  had  preceded  him  by  six 
years,  in  1938. 

/enaro  Arttles 
Westminster  College 

**  Max  Aub,  ed.  lus  prosa  espanola  del  sigh 
XIX.  II:  Romdnttcos.  Mexico.  Robredo. 
195J.  ix  -p  401  pages.  $25  m/mex. 

This  is  the  second  of  three  volumes  (see  li.A. 
27:3,  p.  293  for  a  review  of  Volume  1:  Neo- 
eldsicos  y  Itberales)  presenting  selections  from 
the  prose  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since  the 
editor’s  background  study  for  the  entire  cen¬ 
tury  ap|)ears  in  Volume  I,  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  only  the  texts  and  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  for  each  author  represented.  Selections 
from  twenty-eight  authors  are  included,  ar¬ 
ranged  like  those  in  the  first  volume  according 
to  date  of  birth,  from  Alcali  Galiano  to 
B^quer.  All  of  the  major  Romantic  writers 
are  represented  together  with  a  siz^eable  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  figures  such  as  Braulio  Foz,  Ari- 


bau,  L/ipez  Pelegn'n,  Jos^  Marfa  Quadrado, 
and  others.  An  effort  such  as  this  anthology 
represents  must  be  justified  mainly  for  the  his¬ 
torical  interest  since  so  much  of  the  writing 
presented  is  of  limited  merit. 

Albert  Brent 
University  of  Missouri 

Luis  Beltrin  Guerrero.  Razdn  y  sinrazdn. 

Temas  de  cultura  venezolana.  Caracas. 

Ariel.  1954.  249  pages. 

Poetically  written  and  beautifully  printed, 
with  ten  pen  and  ink  portraits  by  the  Spanish 
artist  Durbin,  long  a  resident  of  Caracas,  Bel¬ 
tran  offers  as  his  eighth  volume  a  compilation 
of  literary  studies  collected  from  several 
sources  and  written  over  the  past  five  years. 
Nearly  half  the  book  deals  with  modern  Vene¬ 
zuelan  poets,  each  qualified  in  the  title  by  a 
descriptive  epithet.  Then  the  author  discusses 
critics  and  their  works  and  the  novelist  Tino- 
co.  The  last  hundred  pages  contain  essays  on 
“Tradicidn  y  mensaje,”  including  an  evocation 
of  the  Libro  de  Buen  Amor  and  an  apostrophe 
to  the  Orinoco  River.  The  final  section  has  to 
do  with  foreigners  like  Marti,  Rodo,  Byron, 
Hugo,  and  Repide,  whose  careers  brought 
them  into  contact  with  Venezuela.  The  jacket 
is  right  in  declaring  the  volume  “Una  vision 
certera  de  hombres  y  cosas  de  Venezuela.’’ 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University. 

Romualdo  Brughetti,  ed.  Obras  de  Alma- 

fuerte.  I:  Foesias.  Buenos  Aires.  Peuser. 

1954.  630  pages. 

A  lieautifully  printed  and  illustrated  anthology 
of  outstanding  works  of  the  Argentinian  poet 
of  sorrowing  humanity,  Pedro  B.  Palacios, 
generally  known  as  Almafuerte.  Each  of  the 
two  parts  is  preceded  by  a  profound  evaluation 
of  its  contents  by  the  editor,  Romualdo  Bru¬ 
ghetti.  Almafuerte ’s  poetry,  published  in  peri¬ 
odicals  from  1893  and  in  b<x)k  form  from  1906 
till  his  death  in  1917,  is  classified  under  its 
main  themes  and  carefully  scrutinized  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  confusion  and  incompleteness  of  the 
editions  of  1928,  1930,  and  1940.  The  prose 
collection  of  107  pages  illustrates  his  literary, 
philosophical,  ethical,  metaphysical,  and  re¬ 
ligious  thought.  The  forty-five  pages  of  Dis- 
cursos  and  Conferencias,  stripped  of  their 
purely  rhetorical  passages,  were  chosen,  like 
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his  articles  and  correspondence,  for  their  ideas 
and  are  followed  by  a  selective  critical  bibli¬ 
ography.  fosephine  de  Boer 

Berl^eley,  Calif. 

^  Raul  H.  Castagnino.  El  andlisis  literario. 

Buenos  Aires.  Nova.  1953.  263  pages. 

The  author  states  at  the  outset  that  his  work 
is  not  polemical;  but  it  is  more  than  a  rebuttal 
of  Charles  Bruneau’s  essay  Lm  stylistique.  It 
not  only  takes  issue  with  the  latter’s  views,  but 
it  examines  such  analytical  methods  as  those 
of  Vossler,  Spitzer,  Croce,  Bertoni,  Amado 
Alonso,  and  Damaso  Alonso.  Castagnino 
studies  the  theme  and  its  origin,  objective  en¬ 
vironment  and  subjective  imagery,  historical 
era  and  geographical  setting,  social  forces  and 
their  psychological  effect  u}x)n  characters,  cre¬ 
ative  spirit  and  its  literary  product,  abstract, 
concrete,  and  generic  visions  of  the  universe. 
Examples  of  morphology,  syntax,  style,  etc., 
are  carefully  analyzed  to  prove  the  validity  of 
an  orderly  literary  science,  based  on  analytical 
approach  and  constant  integration. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
State  University  of  New  Yorl^ 

Ciuillermo  Di'az-Plaja,  ed.  llistoria  general 
de  las  literaturas  hispdnicas.  II:  Pre-Rena- 
cimiento  y  Renat imiento.  Ill:  Renaci- 
miento  y  Barroco.  Barcelona.  Barna.  1951, 
1953.  866,  1,036  pages,  ill.  450  ptas.  ea. 
More  good  things  have  l)cen  coming  out  of 
Barcelona  than  from  many  another  corner  of 
the  world,  and  this  stu{)endous  work  (Vol.  I 
was  reviewed  in  B.A.  26:2,  p.  182)  bears  a  list 
of  authors,  contributors,  and  editors  that  could 
serve  as  the  roster  of  the  majority  of  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  writers  in  Spain,  Volumes  II  and 
III,  like  their  predecessor,  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  dull  histories  of  literature  we  have  often 
seen;  they  read  like  a  well  told  narrative.  Lit¬ 
erature  is  treated  here  as  a  continuous  stream 
of  expression  in  which  various  voices  are 
blended  for  a  time,  to  be  replaced  by  others  as 
the  older  ones  die  out,  rather  than  as  a  series 
of  isolated  literary  biographies.  Frequent  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  critical  comments  of  such  con¬ 
temporaries  as  Croce,  Joaquin  Entrambasa- 
guas,  Alfonso  Reyes,  Damaso  Alonso  reveal 
that  the  writers  of  the  various  sections  are  ex- 
{)erts  in  the  areas  of  which  they  write  and  well 
aware  of  the  thinking  of  their  contemjwraries. 

Volume  II  covers  Pre-Renaissance  and  Ren¬ 
aissance  (with  a  good,  brief  synthesis  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  period  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Renaissance  and  its  manifestation 
in  Spain),  the  poetry  and  songs  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  its  prose,  subsequent  novels  and  dra¬ 


matic  literature,  humanism,  and  concludes 
with  Cervantes.  Volume  111  begins  with  re¬ 
ligious  literature,  then  deals  with  the  pic¬ 
aresque  novel,  classic  poetry,  novelistic  and 
dramatic  works,  historical,  scientific,  and 
medical  works.  Also  included  are  lengthy 
treatments  of  I^pc  de  Vega,  Ciongora,  Cal- 
der6n,  Rojas  Zorilla,  Quevedo,  Graciin,  and 
the  literature  of  the  New  World  in  the  period 
considered.  Catalan  literature  has  a  separate 
and  extensive  section. 

The  odd  page  numlicring  in  Volume  III 
( 1-103  in  Arabic,  80  Roman  numl)crcd  pages, 
then  104-1,036  in  Arabic)  will  not  l)c  trouble¬ 
some,  but  an  index  of  names  in  each  volume 
would  have  aided  greatly  for  c]uick  reference. 

A  noteworthy  merit  of  this  fine  work  is  the 
balance  which  has  been  secured  by  giving 
prominence  to  the  outstanding  literary  talents 
and  the  dominant  movements  and  grouping 
the  lesser  ones  around  them;  it  is  unusual  in 
a  work  produced  by  so  many  different  writers 
to  find  such  excellent  integration  and  so  little 
distortion.  B.  G.  1). 


Luis  S,  Ciranjel.  Retrato  de  Pio  Baroja. 

Barcelona.  Barna.  1953.  3U8  pages.  6U  ptas. 
Strictly  orthodox  criticism  according  to  I'aine. 
Race?  Basque.  Environment?  I^ower  l)our- 
geoisie  (village  doctor,  manager  of  a  bakery). 
Time?  (ieneration  of  1898.  Baroja’s  Vasconi- 
dad  calls  for  a  few  c{ucstion  marks.  Still,  his 
Utopia  is  a  Republic  of  the  Bidassoa,  "without 
flics,  without  friars,  without  cops.”  Baroja 
himself  scouts  the  fallacious  idea  of  “genera¬ 
tion.”  If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  (icncra- 
tion  of  1898,  he  claims  he  would  not  l)clong 
to  it.  But  if  Tainc’s  method  docs  not  explain, 
it  classifies,  like  the  alphal)ctic  order;  and 
an  arbitrary  order  is  licttcr  than  none. 

Baroja,  like  Tartarin,  like  Spain,  like  France 
— like  John  Doc — is  Don  Quijotc  and  Sancho 
Panza.  I  Ic  wants  a  safe  and  quiet  life,  full  of 
fantastic  adventures.  He  writes  with  machine- 
like  regularity:  two  volumes  a  year,  over  half 
a  century.  His  general  attitude  is  (icssimistic 
(Scho()cnhaucr)  and  scientific  (Claude  Ifer- 
nard).  Granjcl  neither  praises  nor  blames: 
He  rcjwrts.  There  is  but  one  word  that  ex¬ 
presses  his  personal  bias:  He  finds  Baroja’s 
outspoken  anti<lcricalism  "deplorable.”  Like 
those  of  Pio  Baroja  himself,  this  book  is  so 
even  of  gait,  so  grey,  that  we  wonder  at  times: 
"Why  go  on  reading?”  But,  as  in  Baroja  also, 
there  is  an  effortless  dynamism  under  the 
smooth  and  almost  dull  surface. 

Albert  Gu^rard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 
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*  Carmen  Marrero.  Luts  Udrens  Torres 
(1876-1944).  New  York.  Hispanic  Insti¬ 
tute.  (Rio  Piedras.  Universidad  de  Puerto 
Rico).  1953.  109  pages,  ill.  |2. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  a  labor  of  love  and 
patriotism,  for  it  is  the  study  of  a  distinguished 
Puerto  Rican  poet,  written  by  a  scholarly 
friend  and  compatriot.  Carmen  Marrero. 

Luis  L16rens  Torres  was  an  attorney  who 
“expressed  himself  like  a  poet  when  he  was 
acting  as  a  lawyer,’*  even  to  improvising  verses 
to  prove  his  point  during  the  trial  of  a  case. 
Intensely  nationalistic,  he  won  an  enthusiastic 
audience  by  singing  melodic  appreciations  of 
the  beauty  of  his  island  and  the  charms  of  its 
women. 

Carmen  Marrero  adds  color  to  her  account 
by  many  characteristic  anecdotes,  interlarded 
with  generous  quotations  from  the  poet’s  verse. 
An  exhaustive  bibliography  and  an  anthology 
of  his  best  known  pxiems  is  included;  so  that, 
altogether,  an  ample  picture  of  the  man  and 
his  work  emerges. 

Edward  Larocijue  Ttnf^er 
New  Yorl^.  N.  Y. 

*  Jos^  Maria  Monner  Sans,  fulidn  del  Casal 
y  el  modernismo  htspanoamericano.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Colegio  dc  Mexico.  1952.  273  pages. 
S1.8U. 

This  is  a  scholarly  study  by  a  noted  Argentine 
critic  of  a  Cuban  [x>et,  one  of  the  precursors  of 
the  modernista  movement  in  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  poetry.  The  first  section  (  pp.  7-120)  in¬ 
cludes  a  succinct  biographical  sketch  and  short 
chapters  on  Casal’s  beginnings  as  a  poet,  the 
various  influences  his  verse  discloses,  and  his 
imfwrtance  both  as  a  Cuban  (xjet  and  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  new  poetry  throughout 
Spanish  America.  There  follow  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  anthology  of  Casal’s  lyrics  (pp.  121-238) 
and  an  Ap|)endix  of  selected  critical  comments 
alK>ut  him  by  such  notable  contemporaries  as 
Marti  and  Dario  (pp.  241-268). 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  )os^  Maria  Cahas.  Nubes  y  barro.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Caralt.  1953.  286  pages.  50  ptas. 
Nubes  y  barro  is  an  apt  title  for  this  novel 
about  the  struggles  of  a  young  writer  in  con¬ 
temporary  Spain.  The  external  circumstances 
of  his  existence  remind  one  somewhat  of  Ba- 
roja’s  iMcha  por  la  vida  trilogy;  but  the  main 
interest  lies  in  the  young  man’s  emotional  re¬ 
action  to  an  adverse  environment.  He  retains 
a  tenderness  for  humanity,  a  love  of  beauty, 
and  a  tremendous  drive  to  continue  writing  in 
the  face  of  all  obstacles.  The  author  is  not 


specifically  indicting  society,  nor  is  he  offering 
any  concrete  solutions.  He  does  seem  to  say: 
Life  is  hard  but  it  is  worth  living. 

As  a  novel  Nubes  y  barro  suffers  from  nu¬ 
merous  defects,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
author’s  tendency  to  take  himself  too  seriously. 
As  a  sort  of  spiritual  autobiography  it  is  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  moving  document  very  much  within 
the  tradition  of  Spanish  realism  and  emphasis 
upon  the  individual. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

^  Marta  Elba  Miranda.  La  heredad.  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1954.  220  pages.  |1. 
Marta  Elba  Miranda  can  put  a  novel  together 
with  all  the  deftness  that  goes  into  the  making 
of  a  precision  watch.  There  is  not  one  episode 
that  does  not  interlock  beautifully  with  the 
next  in  this  expertly  plotted  story  of  Roselia, 
a  simple  mountain  woman  who  drags  out  her 
life  of  drab  drudgery  with  a  kind  of  quiet 
heroism.  Roselia  symbolizes  all  the  strong, 
silent  women  of  Chile  who  run  their  farms 
alone  after  their  sons  and  husbands  have 
drifted  off  restlessly  to  its  copper  and  nitrate 
mines. 

In  spite  of  its  technical  perfection,  or  perhaps 
because  of  it.  La  heredad  somehow  lacks  im¬ 
pact.  The  floods  of  emotion  welling  up  so 
forcefully  in  its  opening  chapters  are  allowed 
to  run  dry  without  ever  being  released.  But, 
surely,  few  Latin-Amerlcan  novels  can  match 
this  one  for  sheer  craftsmanship. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Rutherford,  N.  /. 

**  Jorge  Ferretis.  El  coronel  que  asesind  un 
palomo  y  otros  cuentos.  Mexico.  Tezontle. 
1952.  209  pages. 

Irony  is  the  dominant  note  of  the  twelve  stories 
in  this  collection.  Each  of  them  is  an  oblique 
comment  on  some  aspect  of  human  condition, 
conveyed  through  characters  that  fail  to  con¬ 
form  to  accepted  social  or  physical  norms. 
These  comments  are  never  underlined,  but  the 
author’s  point  is  made  through  the  dramatic 
force  of  the  narrative  and  by  means  of  his 
stripped  and  vigorous  style.  All  the  stories  are 
good.  The  first  one,  Frunciscote,  is  excellent. 
I'he  hero,  an  inarticulate  but  clear-sighted 
revolutionary,  rejects  the  rewards  offered  him 
by  the  new  bureaucracy  and  rides  off  into  the 
mists  alone  to  keep  faith  with  his  dead  fight¬ 
ers,  the  only  ones  who  have  not  been  corrupted 
by  success.  The  tale  reflects  in  miniature  the 
disillusionment  portrayed  in  Azuela’s  Los  de 
abajo.  Ruth  C.  Gillespie 

Albertus  Magnus  College 


Natalicio  Gonzilcz.  La  raiz  errante,  Mexi¬ 
co.  Guarania.  1953.  280  pages,  ill. 

It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  the  plot  of  the 
tndianista  novel — bad,  powerful,  white  boss 
vs.  good,  suffering  Indian — has  become  so  trite. 
Although  La  raiz  errante  uses  this  basic  plot, 
its  author  manages  to  bring  to  it  a  great  deal 
of  pure  poetry  in  his  impressive  descriptions 
of  the  Paraguayan  landscape  and  the  customs 
of  the  Guarani  Indians.  Where  the  author 
seems  to  succeed  most  is  in  his  attempt  to  con¬ 
vey  in  Spanish  the  {X)etic  idiom  of  the  Guarani 
language,  expressing  simple  but  deep-rooted 
universal  concepts  through  images  and  meta¬ 
phors  inspired  by  the  surrounding  nature. 

Rudolph  Cardona 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Jesus  R.  Guerrero.  Ei  corral  pintado.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Botas.  1953.  241  pages. 

Jesus  R.  Guerrero  evidently  has  faith  in  him¬ 
self  as  a  writer.  Despite  adverse  criticism  and 
a  dearth  of  appreciative  readers,  he  keeps  right 
on  turning  out  stream-of<onsciousness  novels 
in  which  there  is  utter  disregard  of  syntax  and 
seldom  any  explicitness  about  situation  or  mo¬ 
tivation.  Here  we  are  privy  to  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  a  white-collar  worker  who 
loses  his  job  after  catching  his  boss  in  the  arms 
of  his  secretary.  Giro  Cuenca  consequently 
goes  to  pot — until,  in  a  mass  meeting  of  pro¬ 
test  against  war,  he  finds  what  to  the  author  is 
salvation  in  merging  his  individuality  into  the 
common  cause  of  mankind. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol(a,  Ohla. 

*  Enrique  Larreta.  Gerardo  o  la  torre  de  las 
damas.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1953.  xiii  -f-  197 
pages.  40  ptas. 

Larreta,  now  an  octogenarian,  has  written  a 
genuinely  appealing  book  in  Gerardo,  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  his  celebrated  historical  novel.  La 
gloria  de  don  Ramiro.  The  setting  is  again 
Spain,  but  the  time  is  contemporary.  The 
style  displays  great  linguistic  sophistication: 
His  words  are  woven  into  simple  yet  elegant 
patterns,  and  there  are  superb  descriptive  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  mysterious  charm  of  such  magnifi¬ 
cent  relics  as  the  Alhambra.  The  society  por¬ 
trayed  is  the  aristocracy,  although  a  few  types 
from  the  lower  classes,  such  as  a  voluptuous 
gypsy  dancing  girl,  have  prominent  roles.  The 
hero,  born  in  Argentina  of  Spanish  parentage 
and  longing  to  return  to  the  pampas,  is  torn 
by  inner  conflicts  and  raging  passions.  He  is 
a  convincing  and  sympathetic  character,  and 
his  story  is  interesting;  but  the  major  attrac- 
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tion  of  this  novel  is  its  mood,  richly  evocative 
of  bygone  days  in  Moorish  Granada. 

George  D.  Schade 
V  niversity  of  New  Mexico 

Eduardo  Mallea.  Chaves.  Buenos  Aires, 
l^osada.  1953.  lUl  pages. 

By  the  constant  use  of  the  flashback  technique, 
Mallea  tells  the  simple  story  of  Chaves,  a  saw¬ 
mill  worker.  Chaves  found  it  difficult  to  talk; 
it  was  only  by  dint  of  great  effort  that  he  could 
express  himself.  Words  came  hard,  ffis  love 
for  his  wife  and  child,  and  their  subsequent 
death,  brought  forth  his  best  expression;  he 
soon  lapsed  into  silence  again.  None  of  the 
sawmill  workers  could  elicit  more  than  a  few 
phrases.  Not  even  by  badgering  could  they 
arouse  him  to  respond.  He  preferred  to  live 
within  himself. 

The  novelette  is  written  in  the  vague  sym¬ 
bolistic  style  Mallea  used  in  some  of  his  earlier 
stories.  What  Chaves  symlwlizes  is  anyone’s 
guess,  perhaps  the  Argentine  people,  f)erhaps 
Mallea.  Chaves  is  by  no  means  of  the  calibre 
of  Fiesta  en  noviembre.  Its  symbolism  may  be 
as  profound  but  it  is  not  as  clear. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Maria  Luisa  Ocampo.  Ha  muerto  el  Dr. 
Benavides.  Mexico.  Mercantil.  1954.  142 
pages. 

In  a  placid  novel,  with  a  few  striking  de¬ 
scriptions,  such  as  the  country  market  place, 
but  with  a  general  artlessness,  the  author 
traces  the  life  of  a  simple  man.  It  is  the  moving 
story  of  Enrique  Benavides,  expelled  from 
Mexico  City  after  graduating  from  the  Medi¬ 
cal  School.  He  leaves  the  wealthy  girl  to  whom 
he  is  engaged,  and  takes  up  life  in  a  mining 
town  where  his  ambitions  to  make  it  healthy 
and  livable  clash  with  the  selfishness  of  the 
rich  and  the  shiftless  ness  of  the  {XK)r.  Politics 
and  the  Villa-('arranza  revolution  also  enter. 

Enrique  falls  in  love  with  the  neglected  wife 
of  a  milling  engineer  and  as  a  safety  measure 
marries  Eleanor.  Time  passes  uneventfully, 
hardly  noticed  by  even  the  novelist,  till  finally 
an  epidemic,  the  result  of  conditions  he  could 
not  improve,  kills  him  off  with  few  of  his 
original  ambitions  accomplished,  but  “El  min¬ 
eral  de  la  Roseta  recibid  conmovido  la  noticia: 
Ha  muerto  el  Dr.  Benavides.” 

Willis  Knapp  fonet 
Miami  University 

**  Josd  Maria  Pemin.  F.dipo.  Madrid.  Esceli- 
cer.  1953.  123  pages.  24  ptas. 

This  “versidn  nueva  y  fibre  de  un  mito  an- 
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tiguo,”  first  performed  in  Barcelona  in  1953 
with  incidental  music  by  the  Austrian  com¬ 
poser  Klatovsky,  tries  to  present  the  dramatic 
impact  of  humanity’s  greatest  tragedy  in  a 
mc^ern  spirit.  While  all  the  details  of  the 
well-known  story  are  included,  suspense  is 
provided  and  details  introduced  as  in  a  detec¬ 
tive  story.  Modern  references,  too,  are  includ¬ 
ed,  c.g.,  Parsifal.  In  blank  verse  and  with 
Christian  overtones,  the  author  of  many  of 
Madrid’s  theatrical  successes  has  produced  a 
powerful  play  that  reads  well  and  should  per¬ 
form  still  better. 

Willis  Knapp  (ones 
Miami  University 

H.  Ruiz  de  la  Puente.  Aurora  negra.  No 
me  esperes  manana.  Madrid.  Alfil.  1953. 
103  pages.  10  ptas. 

Number  55  of  the  Coleccidn  Teatro  contains 
two  plays  by  a  forty-nine  year  old  dramatist 
of  La  Coruna  who  has  been  writing  for  the 
Spanish  stage  since  1940.  The  first  is  an 
artificially  built-up  situation  in  which  a  flighty 
widow,  jealous  of  her  violinist  husband’s  great¬ 
er  importance,  tries  to  write  a  novel.  Her  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  help  arouse  suspicion.  Her  eye 
trouble  creates  sentiment,  and  a  melodramatic 
conclusion  provides  reconciliation  to  the  music 
of  his  violin. 

Having  used  three  characters  in  Aurora 
negra,  Ruiz  next  provides  a  tour  dc  force  with 
two  actors,  titled  from  the  expression  the 
French  flier  hero  used  to  tell  his  fiancee  he 
was  ofl  on  a  dangerous  mission.  Now  with 
incipient  leprosy,  he  is  going  to  leave  her.  He 
is  the  only  character  on  the  stage  for  an  act 
and  a  half,  as  a  lawyer  practicing  his  euthana¬ 
sia  defense  s[)eech  and  as  a  man  seeking  the 
extent  of  his  malady.  In  the  rest  of  the  play, 
his  fiancee  joins  him  and  he  has  a  practical 
test  of  his  belief  in  euthanasia  as  an  escape 
from  the  loathsome  horror  of  his  illness.  The 
clash  of  philosophies  of  life,  the  deep  senti¬ 
ment,  and  the  sus|)ense  make  this  play  much 
the  stronger. 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

*  Luis  Beltrin  Guerrero.  Posada  del  Angel. 

Caracas.  Silges.  1954.  103  pages. 

Thirty-two  poems,  most  of  them  sonnets,  give 
new  dignity  to  a  Venezolano  already  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  authentic  poet.  Titled  from  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  attract  friends  of  literature,  in 
the  first  number  of  Gaceta  de  Caracas  (Oct.  24, 
1808),  the  volume  is  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  “Sonetos  del  angel,”  ‘‘Sonetos  del  ho- 


gar,”  and  “Versos  de  amor  y  amistad.”  Many 
are  dedicated  to  literary  figures  of  his  country, 
others  to  friends.  Some  have  a  delightful 
lightness  of  touch,  all  have  a  poetic  grace  in 
expression.  Attractively  printed,  it  is  an  out¬ 
standing  book  of  poetry. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 

Miami  University 

**  Elena  Martin  Vivaldi.  FA  alma  desvelada. 

Madrid.  Insula.  1953.  133  pages.  30  ptas. 
Green,  yellow,  gray:  These  colors  dominate  the 
intensely  personal  character  of  the  author’s 
verse,  most  of  which  is  concerned  with  love 
in  its  various  metamorphoses.  In  delicate  and 
melancholy  lines,  the  poet  expresses  the  loss  of 
the  tender  green  of  early  love,  its  withering  to 
dry  yellowness  and  then  the  final  grey.  Not 
only  in  her  use  of  color  does  she  appear  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  but  her  poetry 
often  resembles  his  early  popular  refrain-filled 
fx)ems.  Like  most  feminine  poets,  she  never 
achieves  a  universality  in  her  emotions,  but 
remains  for  the  most  part  on  the  plane  of  “sub¬ 
jective  exaltation.” 

Dorothy  F.  JIarth 
Durham,  N.  C. 

*  Margarita  Paz  Paredes.  Dimensidn  del 
silencio.  Mexico.  Cuadernos  Americanos. 
1953.  153  pages.  $5  m/mex. 

A  yearning  for  silence  and  solitude  pervades 
these  delicate  lyric  verses  which  are  cloudily 
tinted  and  skilfully  composed  in  a  key  of 
muted  tones.  I.ove,  death,  melancholy — the 
timeless  poetic  themes — are  cast  in  a  crepus¬ 
cular  world  of  shadows  and  sung  in  a  re¬ 
strained  and  intimate  voice.  Rich  in  imagery, 
these  poems  often  have  the  elusive  quality  of 
dreams.  In  the  nebulous  lieyond,  the  poetess 
envisions  a  time  of  hope  and  joy  and  peace 
for  mankind.  Several  laments  at  the  death  of 
compatriots  and  a  song  to  Mexico  which  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  end  of  the  collection  do  not  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  other  poems. 

George  D.  Schade 
U niversity  of  New  Mexico 

**  Clara  Silva.  Los  delirios.  Montevideo. 

Salamanca.  1954.92  pages. 

Los  delirios  is  an  appropriate  title  for  this  col¬ 
lection  of  thought-provoking  sonnets.  Divided 
into  two  parts,  in  the  first  the  author  sings  of 
unrequited  love  and  in  the  second  evokes  God, 
a  (lod  she  doubts,  not  knowing  whether  He  or 
Satan  rule  her.  Were  there  no  God,  no  death, 
she  would  not  suffer  nor  be  cursed  with 
doubts.  The  last  sonnet  summarizes  her  con¬ 
fused  state  and  resignation: 
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y  pcnar  es  mi  ciencu  prodigiuta. 


I)c  estc  conflicto  vivo  y  me  envanezco, 
que  por  »er  y  no  ser  en  una  sola 
estoy  fucra  cle  mi  cstoy  conmigo. 

Her  imagery  is  at  times  forceful.  There  are 
glimpses  of  old  cliches  in  choice  of  phrases  and 
she  delights  in  repetition  of  related  words,  for 
example: 

su  misma  duda  cn  el  dudar  dudosa. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 

^  Marta  Traba.  Historia  natural  de  la  ale- 
grta.  Buenos  Aires,  l^osada.  1952.  163 
pages. 

These  twenty-four  poems  are  largely  expres¬ 
sions  of  joy  and  wonder  at  the  elemental  gifts: 
light,  sun,  clouds,  water,  leaves,  birds.  Then 
the  range  expands  to  include  man’s  interaction 
with  these  gifts.  While  these  poems  convey 
the  author’s  joy  in  nature,  they  fail  to  spread 
it.  There  is  no  enhancement  of  the  already 
familiar  scenes  and  sensations.  The  reader  is 
barred  from  glimpsing  the  prodigious  and 
marvelous  world  beyond  the  dense  personal 
imagery.  Only  in  “America,”  when  the  poet 
turns  to  a  denunciation  of  the  plundering  of 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  Continent,  does  she 
communicate  her  passion  to  the  reader. 

Dorothy  F,  Harth 
Durham.  N.  C. 

**  Joaquin  Balaguer.  Apuntes  para  una  his¬ 
toria  prosddica  de  le  mdtrica  castellana. 
Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investiga- 
ciones  Cientiheas.  1954.  267  pages.  65  ptas. 
After  a  meticulous  analysis  of  Antonio  de  Ne- 
brija’s  ideas  on  the  prosody  of  the  arte  major 
as  exemplified  by  Juan  de  Mena’s  FA  laberinto 
de  fortuna,  Balaguer  compares  them  in  detail 
with  the  doctrine  of  Andr6s  Bello  and  the 
theories  of  Federico  Hanssen,  Morel  Fatio, 
and  Foulch6  Dclbosc.  He  then  presents  a 
careful  study  of  the  indigenous  character  of  the 
arte  major  and  its  evolution  down  through 
the  ages  to  Rub^n  Dario,  indicating  its  dis¬ 
similarity  to  classical  and  Provencal  poetry  and 
to  the  Italian  hendecasyllable.  Three  chapters 
are  devoted  to  a  penetrating  exposition  of  the 
accent  in  Castillian  verse  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  synere- 
sis  in  Hispano-American  poetry.  Enriched  by 
numerous  illustrative  examples,  Balaguer’s 
points  are  clearly  demonstrated  in  an  erudite 
treatise. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berljeley,  Calif. 


Guillermo  Diaz-Plaja.  Defensa  de  la  cri- 
tica.  Barcelona.  Barna.  1953.  195  pages. 
50  ptas. 

This  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  literature  and 
philology  by  the  author  of  Modernismo  frente 
a  Noventa  y  Ocho.  Guillermo  Diaz-Plaja 
seems  unusually  well  equipped  to  deal  with  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  1  lis  gift  for  critical 
analogy  recalls  the  poetic  divagations  of  the 
French  critic,  Jacques  Riviere.  Diaz-Plaja 
moves  with  considerable  ease  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  art  forms,  pronouncing  judgment  on  the 
plastic  arts  with  the  same  sureness  as  on  litera¬ 
ture.  His  preference  throughout  is  clearly  for 
the  Baroque;  indeed,  one  quarter  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  taken  up  with  a  definition  and  elucida¬ 
tion  of  its  principles. 

The  remarks  on  philology  favor  an  extensive 
use  of  neologism,  an  enrichment  of  the  jKietic 
language  through  frequent  coinages.  In  the 
essay  entitled  “El  neologismo  antes  de  Gon- 
gora,”  Diaz-Plaja  expresses  his  approval  of 
the  increasing  concern  with  enriching  the 
Spanish  language — with  learned  borrowings — 
from  the  philologist  Nebrija  through  the  poet 
Gongora.  His  "baroque”  sensibility  takes  a 
different  form  when  Diaz-Plaja  prefers  the 
“t6cnica  impresionista”  of  Azorin  and  Dimaso 
Alonso  to  the  “t^cnica  tradicional”  of  Mencn- 
dez  Pelayo,  in  the  title-essay  of  the  volume. 

The  essays  are  arranged  in  no  particular 
order.  The  collection  is  held  together  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  theme  of  the  Baro(|ue.  The  three 
essays  devoted  to  it  form  the  core  of  the  vol¬ 
ume,  but  such  companion  pieces  as  “Una  me- 
dalla  para  el  centenario  de  Goethe  en  Espana” 
and  the  ingenious  comparison  between  the 
Versos  litres  of  Jose  Marti  and  FI  Cristo  de 
Veldzquez  of  Unamuno  are  not  free  from  its 
overtones.  Diaz-Plaja  Icxiks  to  a  new  art-form 
— a  kind  of  synthesis  of  the  arts — which  will 
feature  “la  irrujxion  del  barroco  en  su  pleni- 
tud  gongorina.” 

Melvin  /.  Friedman 
Yale  University 

Memoria  del  Congreso  de  escritores  mar- 
tianos.  Vjl  Habana.  (kimisidn  Nacional  Or- 
ganizadora  de  los  Actos  y  Ediciones  del 
Centenario.  1953.  871  pages,  ill. 

The  year  1953  marked  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  a  great  Spanish  American,  the  Cuban 
patriot  and  literary  giant  Jos6  Marti.  Of  all 
the  acts  of  homage  to  Marti  throughout  the 
hemisphere,  none  was  more  significant  than 
the  Writers  Congress  held  in  Havana  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1953.  Over  a  hundred  intellectuals  from 
the  Americas,  Spain,  and  France  gathered  to 
honor  Marti.  The  present  volume  is  composed 
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principally  of  the  studies  read  at  the  gather¬ 
ing.  These  papers  deal  with  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  aspect  of  the  Cuban’s  character,  life, 
and  work,  and  one  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  While  some  are  of  minor  importance, 
others  are  scholarly  efforts  which  represent 
valuable  additions  to  Marti  bibliography. 
Speeches  and  other  official  documents  relating 
to  the  (Congress  are  also  included,  together 
with  numerous  photographs  and  more  than 
forty  excellent  caricatures  of  the  congresistas 
by  the  artist  David.  On  the  whole,  the  volume 
is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  widening  and 
dee|)ening  our  knowledge  of  a  distinguished 
man. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  fr. 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Alfonso  Teja  Zabre.  Umbriel.  Mexico.  Bo- 
tas.  1953.  155  pages. 

Umbriel,  subtitled  Entayos  de  tlusidn  y  desilu- 
stdn,  ranges  from  philosophical  essays  to  well 
pointed  epigrams.  It  is  a  delightful  little  vol¬ 
ume,  well  worth  owning — to  browse  in  fre¬ 
quently. 

Caliban,  Ariel,  and  Umbriel  (“entre  Ariel  y 
Caliban  ...  el  Angel  de  la  Angustia”)  are 
considered  from  various  angles  as  extended 
symbols.  The  author  has  a  graceful  sense  of 
humor  to  temper  his  seriousness,  a  fine  exact¬ 
ness  in  word  choice,  the  print  of  individuality 
upon  his  style,  and  a  good  deal  of  wisdom.  He 
imagined  the  necessary  Umbriel  because  “La 
sombra  es  parte  de  la  luz  y  produce  los  co- 
lores.” 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

*  Josi^  Cjuadalufw  Zuno.  Orozco  y  la  ironta 
pldstica.  Mexico.  Cuadernos  Americanos. 
1953,  85  pages,  ill.  -j-  15  plates.  $6  m/mex. 

In  his  prologue  Zuno  states  his  general  aim; 
to  raise  irony,  humor,  and  satire  in  the  plastic 
arts  to  the  level  they  have  attained,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  theater  (his  task  may  lie  less  dif¬ 
ficult  than  he  supposes;  consider,  for  example, 
the  esteem  in  which  Cioya’s  Caprichos  are 
held).  What  follows  is  not  so  much  a  detailed 
study  of  the  works  of  )os^  Clemente  Orozco 
as  an  impressionistic  essay  which  tries  to  set 
forth  the  forces  which  must  have  shaped  him 
in  his  native  Jalisco. 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 

Jorge  Romero  Brest.  Qud  es  el  arte  ab- 
stracto.  Buenm  Aires.  Columba.  2nd  ed., 
1953.  80  pages  -f-  8  plates.  $10  m/arg. 

Art  critic  Romero  Brest’s  new  essay  contains 


ten  letters  to  a  “discjpula,”  answering  her  re¬ 
quest  that  “le  haga  conocer  los  fundamentos 
del  arte  abstracto,  sus  caracteres  y  sus  proyec- 
ciones.”  He  does  so  magnificently,  conducting 
her  and  us  through  a  fascinating  journey  in 
painting  and  sculpture.  His  wide  knowledge 
of  art  history  is  interwoven  with  interesting 
illustrative  examples  and  suggestions  to  her  to 
observe  and  study  definite  types  of  works  of 
certain  centuries  and  artists  and  to  reread  art 
history,  fie  plants  provocative  questions,  too, 
to  start  her  thinking  about  certain  problems. 

Terrell  Louise  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

Nicolis  Gonzales  Ruiz.  Dos  miisicos: 

Bach — Beethoven.  Barcelona.  Cervantes. 

1952.  160  pages.  12  ptas. 

This  small  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  paral¬ 
lel  lives  that  has  previously  treated  personali¬ 
ties  whose  actions,  interests,  and  achievements 
were  either  on  the  same  lines  or  followed  di¬ 
vergent  directions.  According  to  the  author’s 
I^reface,  his  choice  of  Bach  and  Beethoven, 
representing  two  musical  figures,  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  importance  of  their  spiritual 
message;  that  is  about  as  far  as  the  parallel 
can  be  drawn.  What  we  actually  have  before 
us  is  a  simple,  well-written,  and  {X)pular  type 
of  biography  which  gives  a  factual  and  reliable 
account  of  the  life  stories  of  the  two  composers. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala.  ■ 

*  Pablo  Gonzilez  Casanova.  Una  utopia  de 

America.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1953. 

173  pages. 

Interpretation  of  the  philosophy  of  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  Juan  Adorno.  Background  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  development  of  the  machine 
age,  the  emergence  of  the  common  man,  and 
the  evolution  of  an  idealistic  philosophy  pre¬ 
cede.  Then  the  author  appraises  Adorno’s 
philosophy,  comparing  it  with  the  viewpoints 
of  l^ibniz,  P'ourier,  Saint-Simon,  and  others. 
In  a  very  capable  way,  he  contrasts  the  stand¬ 
point  of  modern  industrialists  and  their  idea 
of  industry  as  a  magical  power,  a  factotum  of 
liberty  and  happiness,  with  the  ideal  Utopian 
concepts  of  Adorno.  There  arc  abundant  an¬ 
notations  and  an  appendix  of  Adorno’s  “El 
remoto  porvenir”  but  no  bibliography. 

R.  Tyson  Wycl(off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

**  Roger  Labroussc.  Introduccidn  a  la  filoso- 

fta  politica.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 

1953.  332  pages.  $24  m/arg. 

This  introduction  to  political  philosophy  offers 
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a  clear  and  concise  survey  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Thomas,  William  of  Ockham,  Hobbes,  l^ke, 
Rousseau,  Fichte,  Marx,  and  Sorel,  with 
briefer  mention  of  such  schools  as  Stoicism 
and  such  thinkers  as  Machiavelli,  Kant,  He¬ 
gel,  and  Proudhon.  The  presentation  of  Plato 
and  Hobbes  is  especially  commendable;  that 
of  Marx  (based  on  the  controversial  Lahriola- 
Mondolfo  interpretation)  is  rather  less  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  criticism  of  Marxism  is  some¬ 
what  superficial.  In  a  “systematic  conclusion” 
the  author  presents  his  own  political  philoso¬ 
phy:  an  institutional  pluralism  (Gurvitch) 
“grounded  in  an  existential  personalism” 
(Berdyaev,  Mounier).  The  latter,  to  avoid 
confusion  with  American  ontological  person¬ 
alism  (Brightman,  Flewelling),  might  better 
be  called  “Christian  Existentialism.” 

George  L.  Kline 
Columbia  University 

**  Jos^  Romano  Munoz.  Ilacia  una  filosofia 
existencial.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Universi- 
taria.  1953.  173  pages. 

Professor  Romano  as  a  disciple  of  the  late  An¬ 
tonio  Caso  rebels  against  a  philosophy  that 
leaves  man  without  hope  by  divesting  life  of 
hnality,  or  purpose  of  being.  This  negative 
attitude  towards  life  seems  to  be  the  main  core 
of  EIxistentialism. 

In  ten  short  chapters  the  author  studies  the 
background  and  main  characteristics  of  exis¬ 
tentialist  philosophy,  particularly  in  Heidegger 
and  Sartre.  Man  is  the  starting  point  and  fo¬ 
cus  of  existential  philosophy;  his  life  or  ex¬ 
istence  has  no  aim;  its  finality  is  death,  which 
completes  the  existence.  It  is  a  philosophy  of 
existing,  not  of  thinking.  Human  existence  is 
the  prime  reality;  and  therefore  the  starting 
point  of  this  philosophy.  But  human  existence 
develops  on  many  planes,  some  meaningless, 
others  self<onscious,  that  face  the  problems  of 
destiny  and  death.  The  Existentialists  hold 
that  death  is  the  necessary  end  to  human  ex¬ 
istence.  This  is  what  they  see  and  experience 
every  day.  It  is  a  positivist  concept  based  on 
biological  life  without  giving  consideration 
to  spiritual  life.  Existentialism  does  not  take 
into  account  human  experience  in  its  totality. 
Contrary  to  the  aimless  man  of  Sartre,  man 
lives  for  something,  he  has  a  purpose;  a  moti¬ 
vation  that  gives  sense  to  his  existence.  His  pre¬ 
occupation  with  destiny  and  spiritual  survival 
impels  him  to  philosophize  instead  of  falling 
prey  to  despair.  Religious  experience  and  be¬ 
lief  are  important  factors  that  the  Existential¬ 
ists  tend  to  disregard,  but  confronted  with  the 
mysteries  of  our  origin  and  destiny,  mystical 


experience  is  as  real  to  the  individual  as  life 
itself.  The  man  who  experiences  it  acquires 
a  positive  sense  of  greatness  of  human  destiny. 

The  author  expresses  the  thought  that  phil¬ 
osophers  must  come  down  from  their  ivory 
towers,  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  of 
ideologies,  and  help  with  their  knowledge  in 
the  presentation  and  direction  of  trends. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 

**  Barbro  Dahlgren  de  Jordan.  La  Mixteca: 
Su  cultura  e  historia  prehispdnica.  Mexico. 
Imprenta  Universitaria.  1954.  400  pages. 
The  Mixtecans  were  a  principal  native  group 
of  pre-Hispanic  Mexico.  The  author  in  his 
volume  proposes  to  give  information  on  the 
spiritual  and  material  culture  of  this  people. 
I  le  bases  his  excellent  study  on  the  archeologi¬ 
cal  excavations,  the  native  codices,  and  early 
Spanish  writings.  The  geography,  demogra¬ 
phy,  linguistics,  and  history  arc  discussed 
briefly.  Then  follows  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  vital  necessities  of  the 
people  were  satisfied,  the  organization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  social  activities,  and  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  intellectual  life.  The  source  ma¬ 
terials  are  described  and  a  bibliography  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Roscoe  R.  Hill 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Bonifacio  del  Carril.  Los  Mendoza.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Emec6.  1954.  158  pages.  $28 
m/arg. 

Who  were  the  antecedents  of  the  founder  of 
Buenos  Aires?  The  author,  in  this  readable, 
interesting,  erudite,  and  scholarly  little  book, 
answers  this  question  by  beginning  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  is,  hy  bringing  to  life  Castile  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  the  figure  of  the 
supposed  founder  of  the  House  of  Mendoza, 
the  first  don  Pedro,  mayordomo  of  King 
Henry  II  of  Castile,  and  tutor  of  the  Infante 
John.  Then  the  author  goes  on  to  quote  coplas, 
documents,  and  amusing  incidents  concerning 
the  numerous  and  illustrious  descendants  of 
this  man;  descendants  that  include  the  Mar¬ 
ques  dc  Santillana,  famed,  among  other  things, 
for  his  immortal  lines  to  the  “vaquera  de  la 
Finojosa,”  and  Pedro  Gonzilez  dc  Mendoza, 
Grand  Cardcnal  of  Spain  and  power  behind 
the  throne  of  Isabelle  of  ('astile.  And  when  we 
get  to  Pedro  dc  Mendoza,  first  adelantado  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  author,  by  quoting  hitherto 
unknown  documents,  and  hy  dispelling  Paul 
Ciroussac’s  skepticism,  proves  beyond  reason¬ 
able  doubt  that  the  founder  of  Buenos  Aires 
is  really  a  scion  of  the  noble  Mendoza  line. 
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This  changes,  perhaps  not  history,  but  the 
details  of  it.  Kathleen  Chase 

Buenos  Aires 

*  Jesiis  de  Galindez.  Iberoamirica.  Su 
evolucidn  poiitica,  socio-econdmica,  cul¬ 
tural  e  internacional.  New  York.  I^s 
Americas.  1954.  xv  -f"  620  pages.  |10. 
jesus  de  Oalmdez  is  a  militant  Basque.  Having 
fled  Spain  with  Franco’s  victory,  he  came  to 
the  IX>minican  Republic  (where  he  soon 
found  himself  at  odds  with  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration),  and  moved  to  New  York.  There 
he  combines  activities  as  secretary  of  the 
Basque  government  in  exile  with  teaching  at 
(xilumbia  University. 

This  sul>stantial  volume  is  the  outcome  of 
his  course  on  I.atin  American  civilization.  It 
is  divided  into  thirty  chapters,  one  for  each 
week  of  the  academic  year.  The  subtitle  ex¬ 
plains  the  scojie  of  the  work.  The  first  chapter 
is  a  geographical  intro<luction.  Chapters  two 
to  eight  deal  with  colonial  l.atin  America,  nine 
to  fifteen  with  the  independence  period,  and 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  with  the  contemporary 
scene.  There  is  a  select  bibliography  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  and  a  very  abundant  one 
at  the  back  of  the  book. 

This  is  an  excellent  reference  work  and  de¬ 
serves  wide  circulation  in  universities  and  col¬ 
leges.  I'he  sections  on  the  current  scene  nat¬ 
urally  go  out  of  date  fairly  quickly.  Jesus  de 
Galindez  has  a  brilliant,  restless  mind.  He  has 
exercised  remarkable  self<ontrol  in  writing  a 
quiet  textlK)ok.  This  reviewer  would  be  happy 
to  see  him  write  another  book  in  which  he 
would  let  himself  go.  Ronald  Hilton 

Stanford  University 

**  Knrique  de  Gandia.  La  revisidn  de  la  his- 
toria  argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Zamora. 
1952.  357  pages.  $30  m/arg. 

This  is  more  a  b<x)k  for  the  historian  than  for 
the  general  Hispanist.  It  is  part  of  a  series  in 
which  Gandia,  writer  of  some  seventy  books 
on  history  and  other  topics,  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  rewriting  and  reinterpreting  Ar¬ 
gentine  history.  The  major  portion  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  men  and  ideas  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  Noteworthy  is  the 
discussion,  in  the  first  chapter,  of  the  three 
schools  of  Argentine  historiography,  and 
throughout  the  book  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  influence  of  eighteenth  century  French 
ideas  upon  the  shaping  of  Argentine  history. 
The  simplicity  of  the  author’s  style  makes  this 
book  unusually  readable  for  a  learned  treatise 
of  this  sort.  facob  Ornstein 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Justo  Prieto.  Paraguay,  la  provincia  gi- 
gante  de  las  Indias.  Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo. 
1951.  243  pages. 

An  interpretive  history  of  Paraguay  which 
attempts  to  define  the  country’s  position  in  the 
American  family  of  nations.  Prieto  discusses 
the  factors  that  distinguish  Paraguay  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  the  temperament  of  its  people,  its  polit¬ 
ical  history,  its  geographical  position,  and  its 
economy,  fie  believes  that  Paraguayans  do 
not  understand  themselves  as  a  nation  because 
there  has  been  no  effective  teaching  of  national 
history.  Such  understanding  will  cause  Para¬ 
guay  to  choose  between  becoming  the  Poland 
or  becoming  the  Switzerland  of  ^uth  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  book  ends  with  a  plea  for  the  latter 
choice. 

/.  S.  Brushwood 
University  of  Missouri 

**  Dionisio  Schoo  Lastra.  Im  lama  rota.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Peuser.  1953.  233  pages.  $40 
m/arg. 

There  is  a  certain  unavoidable  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  our  early  pioneer  days  and  life  on  the 
Argentine  frontier,  with  the  enormous  estan- 
cias  bordering  the  pampa  and  the  desert  in 
the  time  of  Rosas.  The  Indians,  led  by  their 
notorious  chiefs,  attacked  these  estancias,  pro¬ 
totypes  of  those  existing  today,  and  Schoo  Las¬ 
tra,  in  this  colorfully  written  and  handsomely 
illustrated  lx>ok,  descrilies  these  malones,  in 
tale  after  tale,  and  tells  of  the  heroism  of  the 
settlers  and  the  soldiers  and  the  calil)er  of  the 
chiefs  they  were  pitted  against.  The  style  is 
rambling  and  leisurely,  anecdotal  and  rich 
with  apt  metaphors  and  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  life  of  the  estancia  dwellers  and  the  now 
legendary  gaucho.  Many  of  the  tales  are  of  the 
era  of  General  Roca,  and  they  are  told  with 
first-hand  authenticity,  as  the  author  was  at 
one  time  the  general’s  secretary.  The  title  re¬ 
fers  to  the  Indian  lance,  which,  with  the  bolea- 
dores,  was  their  chief  weapon,  and  which,  at 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  broken,  or 
snapped  in  two  as  a  sign  of  conquest  and  of 
(xrace.  Argentina  has  had  a  long  and  bitter 
fight  in  establishing  law  and  order.  The  epi¬ 
sodes  related  in  this  book  give  the  reader  an 
idea,  in  an  agreeable  storytelling  way,  of  what 
it  was  about  and  where  the  particular  battles 
look  place.  Kathleen  Chase 

Buenos  Aires 

**  F.  Soldevila.  Historia  de  Espaha.  2  vols. 
Barcelona.  Ariel.  1952.  xix  -{-  461  pages, 
ill.  -{-  3  maps,  512  pages,  ill.  -|-  1  map 
-|-  3  tables.  360  ptas.  ea. 

These  beautifully  bound  and  profusely  illus- 
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trated  volumes  arc  the  first  two  of  a  history  of 
Spain  that  will  comprise  five  when  completed. 
This  new  history  of  Spain  tries  to  strike  a  hap>- 
py  medium  between  extensive  erudite  his¬ 
tories  and  condensed  manuals  of  modest  pro¬ 
portions  and  cost.  This  new  work  is  intended 
for  the  intelligent  reader,  lover  of  good  books. 
It  is  very  well  planned  and  written  in  a  lively 
style.  Volume  I  covers  primitive  Spain,  the 
various  invasions,  the  rise  of  the  national  spirit 
and  its  development  to  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
the  Learned  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Volume  II  continues  the  narrative  to 
the  conquest  of  (iranada  in  1492  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Of  the  remaining  three  volumes, 
two  will  be  devoted  to  the  m^ern  period. 

Since  the  author  has  written  extensively  on 
the  history  of  Catalonia,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Soldcvila  ascril)cs  a  preponderant  role  to 
Catalonia  in  the  early  history  of  Spain.  The 
activities,  military  and  commercial,  of  Ara¬ 
gon  and  Catalonia  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  late  Middle  Ages  deserve  the  extensive 
treatment  the  author  accords  them.  Their 
expeditions  to  the  Near  F.ast  brought  to  Spain 
lasting  contacts  with  Hellenic  and  Byzantine 
cultures. 

This  work  places  special  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  Spanish  civilization  and  cul¬ 
ture.  There  are  no  lengthy  bibliographies  or 
footnotes  for  the  specialist.  I  lowever,  this  his¬ 
tory  is  a  synthesis  based  on  the  specialized 
works  in  the  field  and  the  sources  are  always 
indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  up-to-date  in  his  bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences:  He  makes  extensive  use  of  important 
works  of  the  last  ten  years  by  foreigners  and 
Spaniards  living  in  Spain  and  in  exile. 

The  precision  and  clarity  of  the  text  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  many  fine  illustrations 
depicting  every  possible  aspect  of  Spanish  life, 
making  extensive  use  of  miniatures  from  old 
manuscripts,  in  addition  to  architecture  and 
religious  art.  Maps  and  graphs  show  the  gene¬ 
alogy  of  various  dynasties.  Each  volume  is 
provided  with  a  detailed  index.  In  short,  it  is 
an  excellent  history  of  Spain  for  the  intelligent 
reader  with  a  discriminating  taste  for  beauti¬ 
ful  books.  Agapito  Rey 

Indiana  University 

**  Ulpiano  Vega  Cobiellas.  Nuestra  America 
y  la  evolucidn  de  Cuba.  I^  Habana.  Cul¬ 
tural.  1954.  591  pages. 

This  ambitious  panoramic  volume  by  the  Cu¬ 
ban  historian  known  for  his  work  on  Bolivar 
attempts  to  place  Cuban  history  within  the 
framework  of  events  of  I^atin  America  from 
the  pre-Independence  period  up  to  the  present 


political  state  of  the  nations.  The  work  is  a 
useful  manual,  with  a  continental  rather  than 
national  (except  for  the  Cuban  chapters)  ap¬ 
proach  to  events  and  problems  concerning  the 
formation  and  development  of  I.atin  America. 
Its  rapid  survey  approach  does  not  allow  for 
elaboration,  but  the  facts  presented  are  well 
documented  and  judiciously  used. 

Dorothy  F.  Harth 
Durham,  N.  C. 

**  H.  A.  Murena.  El  pecado  original  de 
America.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1954.  233 
pages.  $18  m/arg. 

The  author  is  a  (X)et,  dramatist,  and  essayist  of 
the  youngest  Argentine  literary  generation 
(born  c.  1920).  He  considers  himself,  to  a 
point,  to  be  a  disciple  of  Ezequiel  Marti'nez- 
Kstrada.  This  means  he  is  deeply  preoccupied 
with  Argentine — and  New  World — culture  in 
an  almost  metaphysical  way. 

This  Ixxik  is  a  collection  of  seven  essays, 
the  longest  of  which  bears  the  same  title  as 
the  volume.  The  New  World’s  original  sin, 
as  Murena  conceives  it,  is  a  sort  of  parricide, 
the  rejection  of  many  of  the  spiritual  values 
which  man  in  America  would  not  (or  could 
not,  in  some  cases)  inherit  from  the  European 
cultural  tradition.  This  is  the  underlying 
theme  of  much  of  the  writing  in  this  book,  and 
it  is  expressed  in  a  language  which,  though 
frequently  poetic,  is  not  always  convincing 
philosophically.  Murena’s  views  have  already 
given  rise  to  a  polemic  in  Buenos  Aires  intel¬ 
lectual  circles,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
will  be  debated  in  many  parts  of  the  Hispanic 
world.  He  is  an  essayist  whose  views  are  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  limited  by  his  Argentine  hori¬ 
zon,  hut  he  is  talented  and  may  l)e  outstanding 
someday.  Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr, 

University  of  Connecticut 

Marfa  Teresa  Chivez  y  Campomanes. 
Nuestro  alfabeto.  Mexico.  The  Author. 
1953.  xii  -}-  257  pages,  ill. 

The  author  has  successfully  presented  a  his¬ 
torical  view  of  the  alphabet.  She  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  speak  of  all  possible  alphabets  but 
treats  those  that  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  the  Semitic  and  Phoenician  alphabets,  which 
had  their  origin  with  the  Egyptian.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  CJreek,  later  the  Roman,  and  finally 
the  Spanish,  which  in  turn  created  new  letters 
to  conform  with  phonetic  changes  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  other  Romance  languages. 
The  last  chapter  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
phonetic  developments  of  Spanish  from  Latin 
to  present  day.  Daniel  N.  Cirdenas 

University  of  OI{lahoma 


Books  in  Italian 

( For  other  Booh  in  Italian,  see  "Head-Liners” 


Francesco  I)e  Sanctis.  poesia  cavalle- 
resca  e  scritti  vari.  Bari.  Laterza.  1954.  379 
pages.  2,400  1. 

To  all  students  of  Italian  literature  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  De  Sanctis  must  be  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed.  Perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  the 
new  school  some  of  his  attitudes  and  criteria 
may  seem  out  of  date  hut  his  love  of  letters  and 
his  infectious  enthusiasm  for  the  great  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  past  will  keep  his  words  alive,  one 
suspects,  long  after  champions  of  more  subtle 
— and  more  pedantic — criticism  have  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

Of  the  present  volume  the  essays  on  the 
romances  of  chivalry  from  Pulci  to  Ariosto 
(originally  given  as  lectures  in  Zurich  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago),  which  take  up  half  the  txx)k,  are 
the  best:  penetrating,  persuasive,  and  illumin¬ 
ating.  The  other  items  are  largely  fragments 
and  in  themselves  perhaps  hardly  very  im¬ 
portant.  Hut  they  help  to  build  up  the  picture 
of  the  author  himself.  And  as  the  years  pass 
it  becomes  ever  clearer  that  De  Sanctis  was  not 
only  a  critic  of  stature  (even  in  these  pages 
there  is  evidence  aplenty  of  his  fruitful  influ¬ 
ence  on  Croce)  but  also  a  man  of  something 
more  than  life  size:  of  warm  heart  and  cool 
judgment,  of  noble  emotions  and  sturdy  com¬ 
mon  sense.  His  monument  is  of  course  his 
great  History  but  this  book  can,  without  pre¬ 
sumption,  stand  beside  it. 

Thomas  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

**  Raffaelle  Ramat.  Lettura  del  Tasso  minore. 
Firenze.  Nuova  Italia.  1953.  162  pages. 
450  1. 

Tasso  did  his  best  creative  work  during  the 
early  stages  of  his  inspiration.  His  Rinaldo, 
Aminta,  Gerusalemme  liberata,  and  many  of 
his  Rime  were  completed  by  the  time  he  was 
thirty-one.  When,  however,  the  newly  re¬ 
discovered  Aristotelic  theories  of  poetry  and 
the  dogmatic  tenets  of  literature  therefrom 
deduced  brought  doubts  to  Tasso’s  wavering 
mind,  he  undertook  a  complete  re-examina¬ 
tion  not  only  of  his  Gerusalemme  liberata  but 
of  his  whole  theory  of  art.  This  autobiograph¬ 
ical  examination  of  both  the  person  and  his 
works  runs  through  the  writings  of  all  his 
later  years,  right  through  the  period  of  his 
dementia  and  partial  recovery. 


The  author  devotes  this  excellent  critical 
study  to  the  writings  which  show  the  person¬ 
ality  and  the  artistic  theories  of  Tasso  as  they 
developed  through  these  precarious  years.  The 
book  is  well  documented  and  provides  enjoy¬ 
able  reading. 

Vincenzo  Cioffari 
Boston,  Mass. 

**  'Maria  Sticco.  //  romanzo  italiano  con- 
temporaneo  (1920-1950).  Milano.  Vita  e 
Pensiero.  1953.  400  1. 

Written  by  a  Catholic  critic,  this  book  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  “history  of  the  Italian  novel 
of  the  last  thirty  years.”  Most  of  the  short 
chapters  have  appeared  in  the  literary  and  cul¬ 
tural  review  Vita  e  Pensiero  (which  sponsors 
a  number  of  bcKtks  of  literary  criticism).  On 
the  whole,  the  present  work  is  marred  by  the 
extra-artistic  demands  the  author  makes,  if 
only  obliquely,  on  the  novels  she  is  reading. 
Among  the  authors  studied  are  Tozzi,  Bor- 
gese,  Pirandello,  Vittorini,  Pavese,  Moravia, 
and  Bacchelli,  whose  //  mulino  del  Po  is,  in 
Sticco ’s  words,  the  highest  achievement  in 
contemporary  fiction.  A  short  bibliography 
closes  the  book. 

Sergio  /.  Pad  fid 
Yale  University 

^  Virgilio  Brocchi.  11  laccio.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1954.  401  pages,  1,200  1. 

In  11  laccio,  the  prolific  Virgilio  Brocchi  offers 
his  large  public  a  hackneyed  story  written  in 
a  facile,  undistinguished  style.  Luciano  Luca- 
relli,  an  unscrupulous  middle-aged  bachelor, 
has  built  up  an  industrial  empire  out  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  paper  mill,  the  control  of  which  he  had 
wrested  from  other  members  of  his  family. 
Yet  he  proves  no  match  for  Palmira  Tiozzo,  a 
plump  shrew  of  forty-five,  who,  upon  her 
husband’s  departure  for  Sweden,  sets  her  cap 
for  the  reluctant  Luciano.  For  no  credible  rea¬ 
son,  he  becomes  her  lover.  When  Palmira 
goes  off  to  Sweden  to  obtain  a  divorce,  Lu¬ 
ciano  has  a  platonic  affair  with  a  young  wom¬ 
an,  but  Palmira  returns  to  put  an  end  to  this 
situation.  She  is  thereupon  brusquely  dis¬ 
missed  by  Luciano,  whose  subsequent  adven¬ 
tures  are  many  and  varied.  Ultimately,  how¬ 
ever,  he  returns  to  the  waiting  arms  of  Pal¬ 
mira  who  now  inveigles  him  into  marriage. 
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The  “noose”  is  further  tightened  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  novel  as  Palmira  arranges  for 
Luciano  to  adopt  legally  her  daughter  by  the 
previous  marriage. 

fohn  /.  Reynolds 
University  of  Arizona 

**  Giovanni  Comisso.  Un  gatto  attraversa  la 
strada.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1954.  225 
pages.  1,000  1. 

The  thirty-one  short  sketches  presented  here 
as  an  orientation  for  critics,  because  they  show 
two  manners  of  writing,  were  produced  be¬ 
tween  1933  and  1953.  The  two-thirds  which 
precede  the  title  story  are  characterized  by  im¬ 
personality  and  detachment  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  while  the  latter  third  is  marked  by 
the  author’s  presence  in  the  incident.  Actu¬ 
ally,  they  are  incidents  rather  than  stories,  be¬ 
ing  too  short  for  any  plot  development.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  little  drama,  they  are  “slices 
of  life,”  sketches  and  episodes  from  the  lives 
of  little  people,  either  rural  or  small-town. 

Two  stories  that  are  representative  of  the 
everyday  theme  predominating  in  the  first 
group  are  “L’ostessa  maligna”  built  around 
an  innkeeper’s  wife  who  was  a  malicious  gos¬ 
sip,  and  “La  nuova  padrona”  in  which,  after 
years  of  subordination,  a  daughter-in-law 
takes  over  the  running  of  the  household  and 
the  old  woman,  feeling  that  she  is  no  longer 
of  any  use,  dies.  Stylistically,  the  second  group 
may  be  a  little  smoother.  The  collection  is  en¬ 
tertaining,  and  Comisso,  an  independent  writ¬ 
er  of  no  particular  school,  has  developed  an 
interesting  vignette  form. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Maria  Fernanda  Nobili.  “(Ta  e'est  la  vie." 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  127  pages.  400  1. 
This  book  consists  of  eight  stories  dealing  with 
human  passions  and  is  written  in  a  common, 
amateurish  style.  Each  story  has  a  protagonist 
who  leads  a  tragic  life  through  circumstances 
beyond  his  control.  The  various  titles  such  as 
“Vortex,”  “Whirlwind,”  “The  Matricide,” 
etc.,  give  the  reader  the  melodramatic  flavor  of 
Maria  Fernanda  Nobili’s  book. 

Gael  jo  Angelo  Frulla 
Yale  University 

**  Giose  Rimanelli.  Peccato  originale.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1954.  206  pages.  700  1. 
Tliis  is  definitely  a  “novel  of  violence.”  Its  ac¬ 
tion  unfolds  in  a  small  southern  town,  peren¬ 
nially  under  the  curse  of  poverty  and  wretch¬ 
edness,  where  Nicola  is  getting  his  family 
ready  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  hoping  to 
find  a  chance  for  a  new  life.  Much  pain 


and  shame  is  experienced  by  the  family  in  the 
meantime,  as  Nicola’s  daughter  is  almost  raped 
and  as  Nicola  himself,  on  one  of  his  rare  work¬ 
ing  days,  is  killed  at  the  hands  of  a  man  re¬ 
belling  against  the  state’s  condemnation  of  his 
land,  where  some  public  work  is  to  be  under¬ 
taken. 

Violence  and  brutality,  vividly  described, 
cannot  conceal  the  author’s  lack  of  ability  to 
concentrate  with  great  depth  and  intensity  on 
the  predicament  of  his  characters  and  build  his 
story  to  its  natural  tragic  climax  through  a 
series  of  increasingly  more  important  sym¬ 
bolic  events.  Sergio  /.  Pacifirt 

Yale  University 

**  Armando  Romano.  Alba  nuova.  Bologna. 

Cappelli.  1954.  201  pages.  800  1. 

In  Alba  nuovo  Armando  Romano  has  again 
taken  time  out  from  his  journalistic  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  do  a  piece  of  creative  writing.  It  is 
the  story  of  Christ  and  the  events  surrounding 
the  Crucifixion  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
certain  of  His  contemporaries.  This  technique 
has  been  employed  with  more  telling  effect  by 
Anatole  France  and  more  recently  by  Evan 
John  in  The  Dar/(ness,  but  there  is  a  simple 
dignity  of  tone  and  a  poetry  of  expression  in 
Alba  nuova  which  neither  of  the  other  ac¬ 
counts  possesses.  From  the  pages  of  the  diary 
of  Citerea,  a  Roman  dancer  who  is  converted 
while  sojourning  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  from 
her  letters  to  Marco  Petronio  and  others,  we 
have  new  and  revealing  glimpses  into  the  life 
of  Christ,  His  martyrdom,  and  the  early  days 
of  Christianity.  As  the  title  suggests,  there  is  a 
note  of  profound  hope  pervading  the  narra¬ 
tive  whose  poetic  prose  is  interspersed  at  rare 
intervals  with  verse. 

Karl  G.  Rottl^e 
University  of  Wisconsin 

**  Romualdo  Romano.  Cam  pane  a  quattro. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1954.  123  pages.  500  1. 
The  author  of  the  gloomy  but  vigorous  Sci~ 
rocco  once  more  portrays  the  Sicilian  scene. 
Within  the  classical  unity  of  a  single  stormy 
night,  a  peasant  who  is  only  slightly  above 
the  animals  is  mocked  by  one  of  his  fellows, 
more  malevolent  than  he,  who  is  the  real  father 
of  his  long-desired  child.  There  are  great  pa¬ 
thos  and  compassion  in  Romano’s  treatment  of 
this  story,  but,  contrary  to  the  publisher’s  claim 
that  it  is  a  “clarification”  of  his  previous  work, 
it  is,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  so  compressed  as 
to  be  obscure,  like  the  haunting  atmosphere 
of  darkness  in  which  it  is  laid. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 
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Fortunato  Seminara.  Disgrazia  in  casa 
Amato,  Torino.  Einaudi.  1954.  209  pages. 
8001. 

Seminara’s  latest  novel  tells  with  restraint  and 
a  new  sensitivity  the  old  story  of  lust  and  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  Italian  countryside.  This  world 
of  primitive  passions  is  revealed  through  the 
eyes  of  Fausto  Amato,  a  studious,  Hamlet- 
like  youth.  Fausto’s  father,  the  village  school¬ 
master,  is  slashed  in  the  cheek  one  night  by 
a  mysterious  attacker.  The  father  says  his  as¬ 
sailant  must  have  been  a  certain  goatherd 
whom  he  had  threatened  for  illegal  grazing. 
Should  he,  Fausto,  avenge  this  disgrace  to  his 
family,  following  the  local  vendetta  code  as 
his  relatives  and  friends  urge?  Or  should  he 
be  civilized  and  let  justice  find  and  punish  the 
criminal?  The  perplexed  young  man’s  mother 
dies  meanwhile  and,  not  long  afterward,  the 
schoolmaster  takes  a  mistress.  In  the  end 
Fausto  comes  to  a  decision;  Fie  will  abandon 
his  native  village. 

John  /.  Reynolds 
University  of  Arizona 

^  Ernesto  Travaglini.  Pensieri  ritmici,  Mi¬ 
lano.  Ciastaldi.  1953.  59  pages.  200  1. 

These  are  not  “Rhythmic  Thoughts”as  the  title 
of  this  book  would  have  you  lielieve,  but  sim¬ 
ply  thoughts,  and  very  common  ones  at  that. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  five  poems  in 
which  the  author  shows  some  inclination  to 
write  poetry,  we  wonder  what  impelled  him  to 
write  the  rest  of  them  in  poetic  form. 

To  he  sure,  a  piece  like  “Notizia  di  cronaca” 
or  “I-a  morte  del  giardino,”  written  in  prose 
for  a  second-grade  daily  newspaper  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  town  would  undoubtedly  be  read  and 
appreciated.  In  “Giustizia”  we  encounter  a 
judge  in  court  who,  after  sentencing  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  a  long  prison  term,  admits  having 
committed  the  crime  and  justly  accepts  paying 
the  consequences. 

Any  poet  knows  that  the  selection  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  treated  has  a  distinct  place  in  poetry. 
Considering,  therefore,  that  our  author  has 
written  good  poems  previously,  we  look  for¬ 
ward  with  high  hopes  to  seeing  him  do  so 
again. 

Umberto  IJberatore 
Yonl^ers,  N.  Y. 

Umhro  Apollonk).  "Die  Brucine"  e  la  cul- 
tura  dell'  espressionismo.  Venezia.  Alfieri. 
1952.  102  pages,  ill.  1,500  1. 

The  author’s  purpose  was  to  achieve  ,i  “chron¬ 
icle’’  of  the  activity  of  the  group  of  artists  who 
form  the  hard  core  of  what  we  are  now  calling 


Expressionism,  the  group  which  chose  the 
name  of  “Die  Brucke,’’  and  among  whom 
Ernst  Ludwig  Kirchner  was  the  most  vocal. 
Erich  Fieckel,  Otto  .Miiller,  Carl  Schmidt-Rot- 
luff,  all  of  them  Germans  like  Kirchner,  and 
one  Swiss  artist,  Cuno  Amiet,  belonged  to  this 
group.  Nolde  and  Pechstein  were  related  to  it. 
This  study,  painstaking  and  perceptive,  is 
much  more  than  a  simple  “chronicle.”  We  re¬ 
gret  that  we  cannot  discuss  it  at  length.  All 
we  can  do  here  is  to  refer  the  reader  to  it,  and 
to  its  excellent  bio-bibliographical  notes  and 
illustrations. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

Bruno  Fabi.  //  tutto  e  il  nulla.  Milano. 

Bocca.  1952.  321  pages.  1,000  1. 

This  book  formulates  the  author’s  views,  by 
tracing  their  inception  and  development 
against  the  background  of  traditional  philoso¬ 
phy.  It  does  not  intend  to  give  us  a  finished, 
well  worked  out  system,  but  a  sort  of  philo¬ 
sophical  autobiography.  Interesting  though 
Fabi’s  questioning  of  all  “certainties”  often 
is,  his  radical  relativism  on  the  one  hand 
— and  on  the  other  the  somewhat  facile  con¬ 
ciliation  of  all  antinomies  and  differences  in  his 
concept  of  tutto — fail  to  he  convincing.  One 
wonders  whether  the  lxx)k  need  be  as  long 
as  it  is.  In  fact,  whether  it  need  be  at  all,  since 
the  filosofia  del  tutto,  Bruno  Fabi  tells  us,  must 
be  irrational  and  incomprehensible,  and  con¬ 
sists  not  of  mere  theorizing  but  of  the  whole 
of  life. 

Albert  Roland 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Antonio  Maddalena.  /  pitagorici.  Bari. 

1-aterza.  1954.  viii  -f-  366  pages.  2,400  1. 
A  careful,  learned  compilation  of  ancient 
fragments  in  Italian  translation  relating  to 
the  lives  and  works  of  known  and  anonymous 
Pythagoreans  comprises  the  major  portion  of 
this  volume.  This  division  is  preceded  by  a 
readable  and  capable  discussion  of  the  histori¬ 
cal-logical  role  of  Pythagorean  philosophy  in 
Greek  thought.  Appendant  to  the  work  is  an 
essay  upon  Pythagoreanism,  Orphism,  and 
Platonism.  Throughout  this  work  M.'iddalena 
displays  sympathetic  and  critical  understand¬ 
ing  for  Pythagoreanism.  There  is  almost  a 
“Pythagorean”  balance  to  the  work.  One 
feels  that  each  element  is  given  precisely  its 
due  import.  This  book  recommends  itself  for 
any  philosophy  collection. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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*  E.  K.  Bennett.  Stefan  George.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1954.  63 
pages.  $2.50. 

Here,  at  last,  is  an  interesting  introduction  to 
Ceorge  in  English.  Bennett  doubts  if  Cieorge 
was  “a  great  poet  in  the  strictest  sense.”  The 
figure  which  the  author  presents  seems  [lerhaps 
more  remote  and  otldly  Teutonic  than  the  poet 
really  was.  The  main  portion  of  this  brief, 
skilfully  written  study  is  devoted  to  a  run¬ 
ning  commentary  on  Ceorge ’s  poetry  in  chron¬ 
ological  order.  Bennett  accepts  the  Georgian 
view  that  the  {xxrt’s  work  represents  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  organic  unfolding  of  truth,  from 
the  years  of  search,  through  finding,  to  mas¬ 
tery.  Was  not  (leorge’s  personality  somewhat 
more  complex  than  that?  Likewise,  Bennett 
takes  at  its  face  value  the  {X)et’s  statement  that 
the  “I”  and  the  “You”  in  Das  fahr  der  Seele 
are  merely  two  aspects  of  the  poet’s  own  soul. 
Can  one  really  ignore  the  fact  that  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  book  owe  their  existence  to  the 
poet’s  relationship  to  a  woman,  i.e.,  Frau  Ida 
Dehmel  ? 

A  few  minor  points;  A  numl)er  of  the  most 
ardent  poems  in  Gezeiten  were  written  liefore 
George  had  met  Maximin.  The  poem  “Du 
schlank  und  rein  .  .  .”  (even  though  it  sounds 
like  an  evocation  of  Maximin)  was  addressed 
to  a  young  friend  of  George’s  in  later  years. 
The  first  part  of  Algabal  is  entitled  “Im  Unter- 
reich,”  not  “Im  Untergrund.”  The  poem  in 
Sagen  und  Singe  is  “Der  Ritter  der  sich  ver- 
liegt,”  not  “.  .  .  der  sich  verschlief.”  The 
bibliography  might  have  included  The  Worlds 
of  Stefan  George,  translated  by  Olga  Marx 
and  Ernst  Morwitz,  as  well  as  Claude  David’s 
excellent  Stefan  George:  Son  oeuvre  poitique. 

Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith 
Amherst  College 

**  Joseph  Chiari.  The  Poetic  Drama  of  Paul 
Claudel.  New  York.  Kenedy.  1954.  185 
pages.  $3.75. 

A  profound  study  of  modern  French  poetry 
and  the  plays  of  a  great  figure  of  this  century. 
The  introductory  chapters  give  a  good  picture 
of  one  of  the  greatest  dramatists  of  France. 
The  author  shows  how  Racine  surpasses  all 
other  French  poets  who  have  written  for  the 
theater.  Claudel  is  the  restorer  of  greatness 
to  the  poetic  stage,  its  greatest  exemplar  since 
Racine. 


Chiari  is  impartial  in  his  treatment  of  Clau¬ 
del.  He  does  not  neglect  Claudel’s  failures 
as  well  as  his  successes.  His  failures  are  due 
to  his  overemphasis  of  his  theological  biases, 
his  insistence  on  pioneering  a  new  form  of 
verse,  his  inability  to  remain  at  a  constant 
level,  and  his  mingling  of  drama  and  tragedy. 
His  successes  are  the  result  of  his  great  powers 
as  a  poet,  his  feeling  for  dramatic  situations, 
his  awareness  of  the  theatrical  demands  of  his 
age,  and  his  ability  to  cover  vast  areas  of  time 
and  space. 

There  are  fascinating  comparisons  between 
Racine  and  Shakesjieare,  ('laudel  and  Victor 
Hugo,  ('laudel  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  In  (2hiari’s 
opinion,  Racine  and  Shakes|ieare  complement 
one  another,  ('laudel  surpasses  Hugo  (whom 
he  often  resembles),  and  Eliot  has  succeeded 
where  Claudel  failed.  Parts  of  soulier  de 
satin  and  most  of  Partage  de  midi  will  long 
endure;  Claudel’s  best  play  is  the  second  ver¬ 
sion  of  La  jeune  pile  Violaine. 

Since  the  death  of  Paul  ('laudel  on  February 
23,  1955,  the  time  has  arrived  for  competent 
reappraisals  of  the  poet’s  work.  Those  who  do 
this  task  will  find  no  better  source  than  this 
skilful  piece  of  criticism,  to  the  reviewer’s 
mind  the  best  book  so  far  written  on  Claudel. 

Wilhs  II.  Bowen 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

Edward  H.  Davidson,  ed.  Hawthorne's 
"Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret."  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1954. 
vii  +  305  pages.  $5. 

The  “intellectual  puzzle”  in  I  lawthorne  re¬ 
sides  in  the  contrast  between  his  normal  out¬ 
ward  life  and  his  fascinated  exploration  of 
the  recesses  of  the  mind.  I'he  psychological 
world  of  darkness  thus  revealed  to  him  he 
communicated  in  tale  and  novel  through  the 
devices  of  the  artist,  chiefly  through  symlxjl. 
The  collapse  of  this  imaginative  world  is  most 
evident  in  the  fx>sthumous  writings.  David¬ 
son  shows  clearly  not  only  the  tragic  disinte¬ 
gration  of  Hawthorne’s  craftsmanship,  but  by 
implication  his  unique  powers  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  novelist  and  artist.  This  book  is  an 
invaluable  contribution,  in  its  precision  and 
completeness,  toward  a  final  understanding  of 
Hawthorne. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 
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**  Patriclu  Drake.  Grillparzrr  and  Bieder- 
meter.  Waco,  Texas.  Baylor  University 
Press.  1953.  190  pages.  $2. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  study  of 
Grillparzer's  life,  personality,  and  work  in 
relation  to  the  $o<alled  Biedermeier  concept 
of  values  in  art  and  reality.  After  explaining 
the  term,  its  origin,  its  various  positive  and 
negative  connotations,  its  controversial  useful¬ 
ness  in  literary  history  and  criticism,  the  au¬ 
thor  makes  a  case  for  Biedermeier  as  "not  the 
substance,  hut  only  an  attribute  of  (irillpar- 
zer’s  many-sided  psyche.”  She  bases  her  ar¬ 
gument  on  the  poet’s  inability  to  reconcile  his 
ideals  with  reality,  which  results  in  Halbheit, 
in  a  weakening  of  vitality,  a  longing  for  es¬ 
cape,  comparable  to  the  Biedermeier  evasion 
of  disturbing  conflicts  and  tragic  decisions. 
Never  in  life  and  rarely  in  his  work  did  Cirill- 
parzer  achieve  the  peaceful  idyl  of  Biedermeier 
contentment;  his  affinity  must  rather  be  seen 
in  his  several  tendencies,  inclinations,  more  or 
less  conscious  and  often  ironic  rationalizations, 
and  bitter  admissions.  In  his  play,  Der  Traum 
ein  l^ben,  and  his  short  story,  Der  arme 
Spielmann,  he  came  closest  to  creating  a  Bie¬ 
dermeier  effect. 

This  interesting  and  worthwhile  study 
would  have  still  profited  from  a  discussion 
of  and  distinction  between  Grillparzer’s  clas¬ 
sicism  and  his  Biedermeier  reactions  and  opin¬ 
ions.  (Much  that  is  called  Biedermeier,  I  would 
call  classicist,  i.e.,  his  predilection  for  n  ler 
and  jorm,  for  Racine  and  Mozart.  We  should 
not  forget,  I  believe,  that  Biedermeier,  though 
attractive  in  a  miniature  way,  must  remain 
closely  circumscribed  in  order  to  remain  mean¬ 
ingful  at  all.)  E.  M.  Fleissner 

Wells  College 

**  Seymour  Flaxman.  Herman  Heijermans 
and  His  Dramat.  The  Hague.  Nijhoff. 
1954.  viii  -f*  266  pages.  14.50  g. 

An  extended  study  of  the  Dutch  dramatist, 
Herman  Heijermans  (1864-1924),  whom  the 
author  characteri7.es  as  "Holland’s  greatest 
modern  playwright  .  .  .  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  achieved 
a  real  popularity  at  home  and  abroad.”  Readers 
not  familiar  with  the  works  of  Heijermans 
will  find  this  study  a  rich  source  of  factual  in¬ 
formation  about  the  dramatist’s  life  and  works. 
As  such,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  Dutch  litera¬ 
ture  in  this  country.  The  author  is  associated 
with  University  College,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  Publication  was  subsidized  by  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  Government.  Marten  ten  Hoor 

University  of  Alabama 


**  Hugo  F.  Garten.  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1954.  72  pages.  $2.50. 

This  little  volume  is  the  twentieth  in  a  series. 
Studies  in  Modern  European  Literature  and 
Thought,  edited  by  Professor  Erich  Heller  of 
the  University  College  of  Swansea.  Though 
republished  in  this  country,  it  is  definitely  a 
British  series  and  all  authors  are  British  or 
European  scholars.  Hugo  F.  Garten  emigrat¬ 
ed  to  England  during  tbe  Hitler  regime  and 
is  now  a  teacher  and  writer  in  Ixindon. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  critical  studies  and 
surveys  published  in  English,  this  sympathetic 
and  discerning  study  is  highly  welcome.  The 
author  attempts  no  new  or  startling  ideas 
about  Hauptmann,  and  discusses  much  of  his 
work  under  the  aspects  of  "Naturalism,  Ro¬ 
manticism,  Hellenism,  and  Mysticism,”  after 
a  short  introductory  chapter.  He  does  not 
confine  himself  to  biographical  details,  but  out¬ 
lines  the  underlying  principles  of  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  dramatic  work.  He  recognizes  the 
difficulty  of  reducing  the  diversity  of  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  work  to  any  specific  categories,  and 
notes  particularly  the  significance  of  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  impact  upon  the  modern  German 
theater,  where  continuous  performances  of  his 
dramas  give  the  best  proof  of  their  vitality. 

The  appendix  containing  a  list  of  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  published  works,  their  English  trans¬ 
lations,  and  a  selected  bibliography  is  rather 
unsatisfactory.  There  are  many  inaccuracies 
and  the  bibliography  is  too  incomplete  to  be 
very  useful. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

*  Katharine  Gilbert,  Helmut  Kuhn.  A  His¬ 
tory  of  Esthetics.  Bloomington,  Ind.  In¬ 
diana  University  Press.  1953.  xxi  613 
pages.  $7.50. 

This  revised  edition  of  a  book  first  published 
in  1939,  enlarged  by  a  chapter  on  “Twentieth- 
Ontury  Directions,”  presents  the  history  of 
aesthetic  problems  and  terms  in  descriptive,  not 
evaluative  manner.  Though  intended  as  an 
introduction,  it  is  not  an  elementary  book, 
since  it  places  the  reader  in  the  position  of 
“listening  to  a  dialogue  between  the  giants 
themselves.”  Thus,  the  individual  thinkers, 
poets,  and  artists  are  related  and  contrasted 
in  their  shifting  attitudes  toward  the  cen¬ 
tral  problems  of  aesthetics,  and  these  changes 
in  their  turn  are  linked  with  the  culture 
of  the  time.  The  authors  exhibit  remark¬ 
able  skill  in  summarizing  difficult  material, 
an  elegance  of  style  and  a  first-hand  ac- 
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quaintance  with  their  subject  not  usually 
found  in  handbooks  of  this  kind.  The  bibliog¬ 
raphies  for  the  individual  chapters,  though 
not  intended  to  l)e  comprehensive,  have  a  wide 
range,  with  full  consideration  of  the  literature 
in  languages  other  than  English. 

Uenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College,  Flushing 

*  Richard  E.  Haymaker.  From  Pampas  to 
Hedgerows  and  Downs.  New  York.  Book¬ 
man.  1954.  398  pages.  |5. 

This  is  not  really  a  travel  book  but  a  literary 
analysis  of  the  works  of  W.  H.  Hudson.  Any 
reader  of  Green  Mansions  will  be  thrilled  in 
reading  this  account  of  the  heritage  Hudson 
left  fur  posterity.  Hudson  spent  half  of  his 
life  in  the  Argentine.  A  close  observer  of 
Nature  in  all  of  its  forms  and  also  gifted  as  a 
writer,  he  was  able  to  set  down  his  observa¬ 
tions  in  minute  detail.  The  second  half  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  England  and  produced  an 
equally  valuable  series  of  books.  The  author’s 
smooth  prose  intersjjersed  with  numerous  quo¬ 
tations  from  Hudson  gives  the  reader  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  great  fundamentals  of  our  ex¬ 
istence. 

E.  Trenlt^ner 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

*  Hugh  Kenner.  Wyndham  Lewis.  Norfolk, 
Conn.  New  Directions.  1954.  xv  -f*  169 
pages.  $2.50. 

This  little  book  is  a  definition  of  an  author 
who  has  “specialized  in  unreality.”  The  char¬ 
acters  in  Wyndham  I^ewis’s  novels  have  no 
conception  of  the  world  familiar  to  the  normal 
person.  They  are  conscious  of  themselves  and 
have  analyzed  phenomena  into  a  theory,  willed 
and  created  by  their  own  selves.  Kenner  traces 
the  varying  expressions  of  this  world  of  un¬ 
reality  by  taking  us  through  I.ewis’s  novels 
(with  incidental  glances  at  the  paintings).  In 
reading  Wyndham  I.ewis  and  in  reading  Ken¬ 
ner’s  book  we  are  studying  primarily  the 
“self”  of  the  artist — not  a  quest  to  be  under¬ 
taken  lightly.  Ordinary  sequences,  everyday 
logic.  Time  itself  vanish  (not  without  satire), 
and  we  enter  a  completely  different  universe. 
As  an  outsider  I  found  in  Kenner’s  lxx)k  his 
study  of  Lewis’s  vorticist  style  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  In  this  short  notice  one  example  of 
its  condensed  phrases  must  suffice:  “Henry 
James:  Ghost  psychology  of  New  England  old 
maid:  stately  maze  of  imperturbable  analo¬ 
gies.”  Reader,  whoever  you  are,  ponder  on 
this  estimate  of  our  novelist! 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 


**  Marion  Lochhead.  John  Gtbson  Lock¬ 
hart.  London.  Murray.  1954.  xii  -f-  324 
pages  -J-  8  plates.  25/. 

Decorously  and  primly  written,  this  book  pre¬ 
sents  a  profusion  of  anecdotes,  remarks,  and 
biographical  details  which  often  catch  the  eye 
or  imagination.  Rut  these  details  almost  never 
add  substantially  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of 
Britain’s  most  remarkable  literary  (leriods  and 
IxKkhart’s  role  in  it. 

When  it  was  decided  that  Lockhart’s  review 
of  Endymion  did  not  really  kill  Keats  after  all, 
Ixxkhart,  absolved  of  his  greatest  villainy,  fad¬ 
ed  into  a  becoming  obscurity.  But  while  he 
lived,  he  inherited  the  drugget  rol)e  of  (»if- 
ford,  and  he  wore  it  with  no  more  dignity  than 
his  predecessor  had.  Despite  this,  Miss  l.och- 
hcad  tries  to  make  a  case  for  Lockhart’s  genu¬ 
ine  literary  abilities,  but  her  evidence  shows 
him  to  be  an  indifferently  bad  novelist,  a  mis¬ 
erable  poet,  a  fractious,  opinionated  critic,  and 
a  biographer  of  some  questionable  merit. 

Miss  Lochhead’s  biographical  technique  is 
markedly  pre-Freudian  and,  although  her 
conclusions  do  not  always  strike  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  facts  of  her  chronicle,  her  pres¬ 
entation  is  straightforward  and  clear. 

M.  W.  Asl(ew 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

*  Charles  Tyler  Prouty.  The  "Contention" 
and  Shakespeare's  2  Henry  VI.  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1954. 
ix  -j-  157  pages.  $4. 

In  this  extremely  thorough  book.  Professor 
Prouty,  who  knows  as  much  about  Eliza¬ 
bethan  textual  problems  as  any  man  alive,  ex¬ 
amines  the  relationship  between  the  old  play 
and  2  Henry  VI  and  is  able  to  refute  conclu¬ 
sively  the  relatively  recent  view,  often  and 
exfxrrtly  propounded,  that  The  Contention  and 
Richard  Dul^e  of  Yorl(  are  pirated  versions  of 
2  and  i  Henry  VI.  Instead,  he  demonstrates, 
on  the  basis  of  close  textual  study  and  a  de¬ 
tailed  consideration  of  the  arguments  of  earlier 
scholars,  that  Shakespeare,  sentimental  objec¬ 
tions  notwithstanding,  worked  at  revising  old 
plays  for  the  stage,  2  Henry  VI  being  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  older  play  The  Contention. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  C.  E.  Pulos.  The  Deep  Truth:  A  Study  of 
Shelley’s  Scepticism.  Lincoln,  Neb.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  Press.  1954.  124  pages. 
$2.75. 

This  monograph  is  a  successful  attempt  to 
bring  Shelley’s  baffling  eclecticism  into  phil¬ 
osophical  focus.  Taking  into  account  his  evo- 
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lution  from  materialism  to  transcendence,  it 
finds  the  core  of  his  thought  in  skepticism, 
“the  jxjint,”  says  the  preface,  “where  his  em¬ 
piricism  terminates  and  idealism  begins.”  In¬ 
stead,  then,  of  detailed  discussion  of  Shelley’s 
political  radicalism.  Platonism,  and  attitudes 
toward  Christianity,  ail  of  which  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known,  Pulos  sensibly  traces  the 
growth  of  his  philosophy  of  skepticism  in  re¬ 
lation  to  these. 

Although  detailed  treatment  of  more  of 
Shelley’s  poems  would  tend  to  separate  the 
links  of  Pulos ’s  close  chain  of  reasoning,  such 
criticism  would  have  added  poetical  perspec¬ 
tive  to  his  discussion. 

5.  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

Ceoflrey  Tillotson.  Thacl^eray  the  Novel¬ 
ist,  Cambridge.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1954.  xv  -(-  312  pages  -|-  2  plates. 

K 

This  comprehensive  study  of  Thackeray  is 
clearly  and  interestingly  written  and  will  be 
enormously  useful  to  those  entering  Thack¬ 
eray’s  world  for  the  first  time.  Professor  Til- 
lotson  first  demonstrates  the  unity  which  per¬ 
vades  and  links  together  all  Thackeray’s  nov¬ 
els;  next,  he  investigates  the  effects  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  ()ersunal  “asides,”  manipulation  of  char¬ 
acter  and  episode,  and  world  view.  Both  stud¬ 
ies  are  informative  even  though  they  are  not 
profound. 

Melvin  W.  Ash^ew 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

ti.  W.  F.  Tomlin.  Simone  Weil.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Bowes  Ac  Bowes.  1954. 63  pages.  6/. 
Having  Tomlin  do  the  essay  on  Simone  Weil 
was  a  happy  choice  for  Professor  Heller’s  se¬ 
ries,  Studies  in  Modern  European  IJterature 
and  Thought.  Tomlin  does  not  overstress  Si¬ 
mone’s  hesitant  “conversion,”  but  he  is  too  lit¬ 
tle  concerned  with  the  literary  side  of  her  ac¬ 
tive  intellect.  He  overrates  the  originality  of 
her  notion  of  attente,  which  is  after  ail  amply 
foreshadowed  in  St.  Paul.  Hut  he  does  give  a 
rich  picture,  if  not  an  explanation,  of  this  un¬ 
usual  woman  who  seems  spectacular  only  in 
the  books  she  did  not  write  herself  and  in  the 
suicidal  and  apparently  useless  and  unneces¬ 
sary  impractical ity  of  depriving  herself  of  food 
because  somewhere  else  people  were  going 
hungry.  No  formula  can  comprise  this  sacri¬ 
ficial  monomania,  her  anti-)ewish  self-hatred, 
her  struggle  for  faith  against  a  powerful  and 
cultivated  intellect,  because  these  traits  and 
many  others,  which  are  the  more  positive  ex¬ 


pressions  of  a  fundamentally  unresolved  wom¬ 
an,  had  meaning  only  for  and  in  the  person 
who  was  Simone  Weil.  This  meaning  does 
not  carry  over  to  us  and  Tomlin  was  wise  in 
not  making  Simone  into  a  symbol,  but  show¬ 
ing  her  as  a  reality. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  F.ugene  Vinaver,  ed.  The  Worlt^s  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory.  New  York.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1954.  xviii  -f"  919  pages.  $6. 
In  this  compact,  well-printed  volume  of  the 
Oxford  Editions  of  Standard  Authors  series, 
one  of  the  finest  editions  of  the  century.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Vinaver’s  1947  Malory  is  available  to 
the  literary  student.  The  epoch-making  three- 
volume  work,  edited  from  the  recently  discov¬ 
ered  Winchester  College  manuscript,  which 
has  largely  replaced  the  old  Caxton  order  and 
some  of  the  text,  suffers  little  loss  in  its  trans¬ 
formation.  The  bibliography  is  missing,  and 
the  vivacious  introduction  is  heavily  cut,  but 
the  comprehensive  glossary  is  retained  and  re¬ 
vised,  the  Caxton  preface  included,  and  enough 
of  the  introduction  has  been  held  over  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  stimulus  and  useful  guide  for  the 
reader. 

Donald  C.  Balder 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College 

**  Alma  Taylor  Watkins.  Eroticism  in  the 
Novels  of  Eelipe  Trigo.  New  York.  Book¬ 
man.  1954.  162  pages.  $3.50. 

Although  those  of  the  Generacidn  de  ’98  re¬ 
jected  the  philosophy  of  positivism  as  a  pana¬ 
cea  for  the  ills  of  Spain,  there  were  those  who 
saw  in  it,  together  with  the  “scientific”  ap¬ 
proach  to  sociology  and  psychology,  a  power¬ 
ful  means  of  reform.  Felipe  Trigo  studies 
the  solution  to  these  sociological  problems  ex¬ 
clusively  through  man’s  sexual  nature. 

Miss  Watkins  presents  the  highlights  of  the 
history  of  the  erotic  novel,  the  polemics  arising 
therefrom,  and  Trigo’s  life  and  social  ideas. 
The  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  detailed 
outlines  of  the  plots  of  Trigo’s  entire  literary 
output;  and  although  smacking  of  superficial¬ 
ity,  it  is  extremely  informative  and  focuses  at¬ 
tention  on  a  writer  who  has  been  neglected  too 
long  by  the  literary  historian. 

fohn  V.  Falconieri 
Bowling  Green  State  University 

**  Wiktor  Weintraub.  The  Poetry  of  Adam 
Micl{iewicz.  ’s-Gravenhage.  Mouton.  1954. 
302  pages.  25  fl. 

This  is  the  first  serious  study  of  the  poetry  of 
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Mickicwicz  on  a  large  scale  in  English,  al¬ 
though  most  of  his  poems  have  been  translated 
in  one  form  or  another  by  the  late  Professor 
G.  R.  Noyes  of  California.  The  work  is  care¬ 
fully  done,  but  the  author  comes  to  some 
rather  unorthodox  conclusions  which  differ 
from  many  of  the  regular  Polish  conceptions 
of  the  poet.  With  its  emphasis  on  the  psycho¬ 
logical  and  artistic  life  of  the  poet,  we  can  only 
regret  that  he  did  not  give  some  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  last  years  of  silence.  Yet,  as  it  is, 
the  book  is  invaluable  for  all  who  wish  to 
study  the  evolution  of  the  greatest  poet  of 
Poland.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

Frederick  Wilhelmsen.  Hilaire  Belloc:  No 

Alienated  Man,  New  York.  Sheed  fit  Ward. 

1953.  1U8  pages.  $2.75. 

A  book  like  this  argues  the  danger  of  brevity: 
After  reading  it  you  are  much  more  aware  of 
the  author’s  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  than 
you  arc  of  the  reasons  for  it.  Wilhelmsen 
would  present  a  new  generation  with  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  Belloc’s  thought,  but  I  suspect  that 
his  enthusiasm  will  reach  only  those  in  the 
Roman  tradition.  The  others  will  remain  more 
or  less  unenlightened,  depending  upon  how 
much  of  the  Catholic  background  they  under¬ 
stand  and  how  successfully  they  can  define 
for  themselves  Belloc’s  peculiar  relation  to  it. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  fr. 
University  of  Olffahoma 

**  Philip  Boardman.  In  Strangest  Norway. 

Oslo,  Aschchoug.  1954.  171  pages,  ill. 

12.60  kr. 

Philip  Boardman  is  undoubtedly  the  best- 
known  American  living  in  Norway,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ambassador  from  the  United 
States.  And  1  am  not  at  all  certain  al)out  the 
Ambassador.  Self-expatriated,  Boardman  has 
l)ccn  acting  as  ycar-around  advisor  to  foreign 
students,  and  running  the  summer  schcxil  for 
Americans  at  the  University  of  Oslo  since  1947. 
Along  the  way,  he  has  published  three  highly- 
amusing,  impishly-genial  treatises  on  the  eso- 
terica  of  low-level  (as  contrasted  to  diplomatic 
level)  Norwegian- American  relations.  In 
Strangest  Norway,  the  latest  entrant,  is  an  easy¬ 
going  talc  of  G.I.  Dan  Doggson,  a  summer 
school  alumnus,  who  returns  to  Oslo  with  his 
wife  and  child.  The  book  is  fast,  enjoyable 
reading.  It  also  contains  a  glossary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  slang  translated  into  Norwegian  for  those 
who  may  require  such  worldly  information. 

Gilbert  Geis 
University  of  Olffahoma 


**  N.  V.  M.  Gonzalez.  Children  of  the  Ash- 
Covered  Loam.  Manila.  Benipayo.  1954. 
xi  -|-  209  pages. 

The  stories  in  this  b<x)k  are  written  primarily 
for  Philippine  consumption.  Words  and  ex¬ 
pressions,  dominantly  Tagalog  and  Spanish, 
make  many  of  the  delightful  epiisodcs  hardly 
intelligible  to  an  outsider.  Yet  the  naiveti  and 
simplicity  of  style  are  entrancing.  Perhaps 
through  this  and  similar  other  books  on  the 
Philippines  of  today  we  may  best  understand 
the  true  barrio  life  of  the  islanders. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 

Ana'is  Nin.  A  Spy  in  the  House  of  Love. 
New  York.  British  Book  Centre.  1954,  136 
p)agcs.  $1. 

This  book  is  alx)ut  a  femme  fatale,  Sabina,  and 
her  relations  with  several  men.  How  she  moves 
from  one  to  another,  what  her  affinity  is  with 
each,  and  what  she  learns  of  herself  in  her 
amorous  odyssey  constitute  the  narrative.  But 
it  is  the  psychological  revelation,  often  mani¬ 
fest  through  abstruse  symlwlism  and  recon¬ 
dite  language,  that  is  the  more  significant  level 
of  the  book.  Tentative,  ex|icrimental,  com¬ 
plex,  A  Spy  in  the  House  of  Love,  while  hard¬ 
ly  an  integrated  work  of  art,  is  a  commendable 
effort  to  explore  new  frontiers  of  the  modern 
novel. 

fohn  L.  Bradley 
Claris  University 

**  Phivos  Dclphis.  Modern  Greel^  Poems. 
fames  Boyer  May,  tr.  lx>ndon.  Villicrs. 
1954.  39  pages.  $1.50, 

This  is  a  very  able  rendering  of  the  works  of 
a  prominent  modern  CJreek  fxjet  and  on  the 
whole  it  presents  quite  adequately  and  in 
|X)ctic  English  the  original  thoughts  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  It  preserves  the  mood  in  his  (ircck  writ¬ 
ings  and  many  of  his  verse  patterns.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  doing  this  the  translator  has  l)ccn 
somewhat  awkward  and  unpoctic  at  times, 
through  his  omission  of  the  English  article  and 
in  his  division  of  words  between  the  lines. 
These  arc  only  minor  defects  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  that  spirit  of  eternity  that  has  been 
shown  in  all  ages  by  the  Greek  genius. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Oliver  St.  John  Gogarty.  Collected  Poems. 
New  York.  Devin-Adair.  1954.  xxvii  -f 
212  pages.  $5. 

Gogarty,  who  is  likely  to  remain  most  mem¬ 
orable  as  the  prototype  of  Buck  Mulligan, 
shows  in  this  collection  of  what  he  considers 
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hu  own  best  poetry  that  he  is  a  fairly  skilled 
rhymer  within  a  strictly  lyrical  vein.  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Ireland  and  instances  of  the  mytho¬ 
logical  element  alx>und.  Poems  like  “To  a 
Oock,”  “Ringsend”  and  “With  a  Coin  from 
Syracuse,”  arc  proof  enough  of  poetic  sensi¬ 
bility. 

However,  it  must  be  noted  that  he  shambles 
about  beggarly  in  the  magnificent  shade  of 
Yeats,  his  acknowledged  master.  Many  of  the 
fKiems  are  trite  and  trivial  in  both  manner  and 
matter.  The  three  introductions  (by  Yeats, 
A.  E.,  and  Horace  Reynolds)  are  gentle  and 
kind  as  only  writing  by  friends  can  be — but 
they  smack  of  unnecessary  immodesty.  In 
contrast  also  to  a  more  measurable  contempo¬ 
rary,  Padraic  Colum,  Ciogarty  smacks  some¬ 
what  of  pretentiousness  and  remoteness. 

Cid  Corman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

*  New  Poems  1954.  London.  Joseph.  1954. 
180  ^  ages.  10/6. 

The  annual  P.E.N.  anthology  presents  a  true 
picture  of  poetry  in  England  today.  The  con¬ 
tributors  range  in  age  from  nineteen  to  about 
seventy.  Several  have  never  published  any¬ 
thing  previously,  while  others  like  Edmund 
Blunden,  Stephen  Spender,  C.  Day  Lewis,  and 
Edwin  Muir  are  almost  old-timers  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  editors  claim  that  “not  less  than” 
10,000  poems  were  received  for  consideration 
for  this  anthology.  However,  to  a  large  extent 
the  anthology  mirrors  the  dull  situation  in 
present-day  English  [xjetry.  The  effects  of  new 
criticism  are  very  obvious.  (This  situation  is 
also  true  of  much  of  the  new  American  po¬ 
etry.)  The  (xxrts  are  not  spontaneous  and 
rather  than  Ixring  individual,  they  are  trying 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  demands  of  new 
criticism.  The  poets  also  are  not  good  students 
of  their  masters.  In  general  the  best  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  anthology  are  those  of  the  “old- 
timers,”  which  implies  a  sad  rating  for  the 
larger  group  of  less  known  poets  represented 
here.  Frederic  Fleisher 

Stocl(holm 

**  John  Wilmot.  Poems  by  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of  Rochester.  Vivian  de  Sola  Pinto,  ed. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1953.  Ixix  -|-  245  pages  -}-  3  plates. 
13. 

This  volume  of  Rochester’s  poems,  like  the 
preceding  volumes  of  the  new  Muses’  Library, 
contains  in  addition  to  the  poems  printed,  a 
biographical  and  bibliographical  introduction, 
critical  comments  by  scholars  from  Rochester’s 
day  to  our  own,  a  carefully  edited  text — with 


some  omissions  pudoris  causa,  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  and  explanatory  notes.  An  appendix 
prints  fourteen  poems  doubtfully  ascribed  to 
Rochester.  In  general,  the  editor  has  done 
good  work.  One  may,  however,  without  in¬ 
curring  the  charge  of  cynicism,  feel  that  Dr. 
Pinto  has  too  liberally  applied  the  whitewash 
to  Rochester’s  character,  and  has  been  too 
eager  to  prove  his  poet  at  heart  a  good  man. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Alexander  Pope.  Minor  Poems.  Norman 
Ault,  John  Butt,  eds.  New  Haven.  Yale 
University  Press  (London.  Methuen). 
1954.  xxii  -L  492  pages.  $7.50. 

This  sixth  volume  of  the  Twickenham  Edi¬ 
tion  has  been  long  awaited.  Before  his  death 
in  1950  Professor  Ault  had  almost  completed 
the  arduous  editorial  task  of  seventeen  years, 
so  that  his  friend  and  associate.  Professor  Butt 
of  the  University  of  Durham,  was  able  to  make 
a  detailed  revision  of  his  work  within  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time.  Included  are  more  than 
twenty  unpublished  poems  of  Pope  and  the 
fruits  of  recent  research.  The  critic  can  see,  as 
never  before,  the  development  of  the  great 
Augustan’s  mind  and  poetic  craftsmanship.  A 
longer  and  more  searching  introduction  and 
a  biographical  index  would  have  increased  the 
merit  of  this  most  valuable  tool  of  further 
scholarship. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

James  Eugene  Even.  Another  World. 
Boston,  Mass.  Meador.  1954.  124  pages.  $3. 
The  Spirit  Ironic  brought  to  my  desk  by  the 
same  mail  this  book  and  Lewis  Mumford’s 
In  the  Name  of  Sanity.  J.  E.  Even  also  preaches 
“Basic  Sanity,”  and  gives  an  amusing  glos¬ 
sary  of  “Meaningless  Words  representing  just 
so  many  forms  of  Insanity.”  Among  them: 
Art  (all  forms),  drinking,  freedom,  fun,  God, 
love  (all  kinds).  His  mind,  purged  of  all  this 
nonsense,  is  5,000  years  ahead  of  the  herd.  But 
if  we  follow  his  method,  we  may  catch  up 
with  him  within  500  years.  Some  of  his  ideas 
are  not  hve  thousand  years  ahead,  but  a  long 
way  behind.  “God  is  nothing  but  a  glorified 
devil”  was  said  of  Jehovah  by  some  gnostic 
sects,  and  more  pithily  by  P.  J.  Proudhon. 
English  as  an  international  language  is  an 
old  and  crude  form  of  cultural  imperialism, 
although  endorsed  by  so  complicated  a  mind 
as  I.  A.  Richards’s.  TTie  sterilization  of  defec¬ 
tives  was  a  pet  notion  of  Hitler’s.  (The  catch 
is  that  subversives  like  Socrates  and  Jesus 
would  inevitably  be  declared  defectives  in  the 
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name  of  sanity.)  As  I  have  an  adventurous 
streak  myself,  I  am  full  of  sympathy  for  my 
fellow  cranks.  But  even  in  that  shadowy  king¬ 
dom,  there  are  degrees.  This  book  bears  the 
same  relation  to  Lewis  Mumford’s  or  String- 
fellow  Barr’s  as  the  handbills  of  certain  apoca¬ 
lyptic  sects  to  the  religious  philosophies  of 
Maritain  or  Niebuhr.  I  dare  not  even  say  that 
it  is  good  clean  fun:  according  to  Even,  fun 
is  insanity. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

*  Allardyce  Nicoll,  ed.  Shal^espeare  Survey. 
Cambridge.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
1954.  viii  168  pages  8  plates.  $3.75. 

The  seventh  annual  Shul^espeure  Survey  con¬ 
tains  the  usual  miscellaneous  selection  of  arti¬ 
cles  and  preserves  the  usual  high  standards. 
The  volume  includes  a  perceptive  “retrospect” 
entitled  “Fifty  Years  of  the  Criticism  of 
Shakespeare’s  Style,”  by  the  sharp-tongued 
Miss  Bradbrook,  essays  dealing  with  critical, 
linguistic,  textual,  and  theatrical  questions, 
and  twenty-six  pages  devoted  to  reviews  of 
the  year’s  contributions  to  Shakespearian 
study.  These  reviews,  by  such  experts  as  Clif¬ 
ford  Leech,  Harold  Jenkins,  and  James  G. 
McManaway,  may  well  constitute  the  most 
useful  part  of  the  book,  although  one  will 
hardly  overlook  I3over  Wilson’s  essay  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Shakes()eare  text  or  E.  C. 
Partridge’s  study  of  orthographical  problems. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  O/^lahoma 

*  E.  H.  McCormick.  of  Frances 

Hodgf^tns  in  New  'Zealand.  Auckland. 
Auckland  City  Art  CJallery.  1954.  xvi  -J- 
278  pages  36  plates.  25/. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  produced 
few  artists  of  world  renown.  Streeton  and 
Roberts  usually  represent  nineteenth  century 
Australasian  art  in  Euro()ean  and  American 
galleries  while  Dobell  and  Drysdale  repre¬ 
sent  contemporary  art.  It  is  to  a  comparatively 
unknown  New  Zealander  then,  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  book  is  devoted.  Its  interest  to  those  out¬ 
side  New  Zealand  will  be  slight,  for  Frances 
Hodgkins,  apart  from  Eric  Newton’s  endorse¬ 
ment  as  a  “magnificent  technician,”  ap()ears 
to  have  been  eclectic  and  not  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  any  particular  school  of  art.  In  about 
110  pages  Miss  Hodgkins’  life  is  reviewed. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  catalogues  her 
works  at  present  in  New  Zealand. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


**  l>)rothy  C.  Shorr.  The  Christ  Child  in 
Devotional  Images  in  Italy  during  the 
XIV th  Century.  New  York.  Wittenlxjrn. 
1954.  xi  -|-  208  pages,  ill.  $12.50. 

This  work  is  a  painstaking  inquiry  into  the 
iconography  of  the  Christ  Child,  as  represented 
in  Italian  trecento  painting.  The  author  suc¬ 
cessfully  dissects  and  analyzes  the  Imago  Pie- 
tatis  of  the  period  assigned  to  her  investiga¬ 
tion  and  establishes  thirty-five  main  ty()cs,  each 
dealt  with  in  a  separate  chapter.  Miss  Shorr 
has  evidently  devoted  an  enormous  amount  of 
research  to  her  subject  and  is  to  be  commended 
for  her  industry.  As  to  presentation,  the  IxKik 
rates  above  average:  It  is  well  printed  and  the 
majority  of  the  small  half-tone  reproductions 
are  quite  clear.  They  afford  further  interest 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  new  material  was 
adduced.  Miss  Shorr’s  book  is  bound  to  re¬ 
main  the  fundamental  study  in  the  field  fur 
years  to  come. 

FrH(  l^rsen 

Manhattanvtlle  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

**  Frederick  W.  Sternfeld.  Goethe  and  Mu¬ 
sic.  A  List  of  Parodies  and  Goethe’s  Rela¬ 
tionship  to  Music.  A  List  of  References. 
New  York.  New  York  Public  Library. 
1954.  176  pages.  $3. 

To  the  works  by  Friedlander,  Bode,  and  Aliert 
comes  now  as  the  fourth  major  study  this  inex¬ 
pensive  volume  that  is  packed  with  material, 
lx}th  substantial  and  bibliographical.  It  sup¬ 
plements  also  Willi  Schuh’s  list  in  the  second 
volume  of  Bcutler’s  Artemis  edition.  The  bi¬ 
ographer  of  (joethe  finds  here  a  new  access  to 
the  persistence  of  rhythmic  patterns  such  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
Rlinde  Kuh  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  Nun  ruhen 
alle  Wdlder  or  Der  Mond  ist  aufgegangen  a 
new  dimension,  not  at  first  glance  recognized, 
is  o{iened.  The  Dartmouth  musicologist  has 
discussed  in  this  manner  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  items.  It  might  have  been  g(K>d  to  have 
references  to  the  I  I  imhurg  edition  and  to  the 
Artemis  edition  rather  than  the  older  ones, 
but  they  were  not  fully  available  at  the  time 
when  this  study  was  first  undertaken  for  the 
periodical  publication  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Harry  William  Pedicord.  The  Theatrical 
Public  in  the  Time  of  Garricl(.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1954.  xi  -f* 
267  pages. 

There  are  available  in  our  libraries  good  and 
interesting  bcx)ks  on  the  eighteenth  century 
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theater  in  England  in  general  and  on  drama¬ 
tists  and  actors  in  particular.  The  new  pub¬ 
lication  gives  an  account  of  an  element  hither¬ 
to  rather  neglected,  namely,  the  people  whose 
applause  and  criticism  are  so  essential  to  the¬ 
atrical  life.  Audience  behavior,  problems  of 
dramatic  adaptation  caused  by  the  censure  of 
the  Crown,  and  statistics  on  performances  are 
presented  here.  Thus  a  gap  is  filled,  though 
not  entirely.  More  research  would  have  un¬ 
earthed  material  which  would  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  reader’s  understanding.  We  are 
grateful,  nevertheless,  for  this  diligent  effort 
on  an  important  aspect  of  Ciarrick’s  period. 

WaltherR.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

Rol)ert  S|)eaight.  William  Poel  and  the 
Elizabethan  Revival.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1954.  302  pages 
-j-  1 1  plates.  $4.75. 

William  Poel  was  a  fanatic  who  devoted  his 
life  to  his  belief  that  Shakes|)earc  and  the  Eliz- 
al)ethans  must  l)e  played  on  an  ElizalKthan 
stage  and  in  an  Elizabethan  manner.  Ignored 
by  West-End  actors  and  managers,  and  scorned 
by  many  critics — except  C.  E.  Montague  at 
Manchester  and  (3.  B.  Shaw,  whose  vociferous 
advcKacy  may  have  lieen  more  uncomfortable 
than  helpful — Poel  doggedly  pursued  his  pur¬ 
pose  with  innumerable  articles  and  with  pro¬ 
ductions  from  Hamlet,  in  1881,  to  David  and 
Hethsabe,  in  1932.  His  was  a  lonely  yet  strange¬ 
ly  happy  life,  for  his  life  was  his  work.  As 
A.  C.  Sprague  remarks,  many  of  Poel’s  ar¬ 
guments  for  a  return  to  the  Elizabethan  stage 
“are  almost  commonplaces  today.”  This  study 
is  sympathetic,  unbiased,  and  very  readable. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

^  H.  B.  Acton.  The  Illusion  of  the  Epoch, 
Marxism-Leninism  as  a  Philosophical 
Creed.  luindon.  Cohen  &  West.  1955.  viii 
-}-  278  pages.  18/. 

These  lectures  were  given  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1949  by  the  author,  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  I^ondon.  They 
constitute  a  compendium  of  well-annotated 
facts  and  ideas  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  dia¬ 
lectical  and  historical  materialism,  scientific 
socialism,  and  Marxist  ethics.  This  volume 
thus  represents  one  of  the  major  expositions 
and  criticisms  of  Marxian  materialism.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Acton's  thesis  is  that  Marxian  material¬ 
ism  presents  a  mingling  of  two  antinomical 
philosophical  systems:  anti-metaphysical  posi¬ 
tivism  with  Hegelian  metaphysics.  The  falla¬ 
cies  and  confusion  that  result  from  such  a 


mariage  de  convenance  are  particularly  well 
highlighted  in  the  synoptic  concluding  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  work.  This  timely  and  important 
work  is  written  in  a  language  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  layman. 

Hans  Beerman 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Harold  John  Blackham.  The  Human  Tra¬ 
dition.  Boston,  Mass.  Beacon.  1953.  vii  -J- 
252  pages.  $3. 

This  is  the  American  edition  of  a  lxx)k  first 
published  in  Great  Britain  in  1953.  The  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Ethical  Union, 
here  follows  his  recent  study  of  Six  Existen¬ 
tialist  Thinl(ers  with  a  critical  examination  of 
the  essential  appeal  and  the  historical  devel¬ 
opment  of  three  major  alternatives  of  personal 
and  social  conduct  still  open,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees,  to  thoughtful  men  in  the  mid-twentieth 
century  West,  namely  revolutionary  Marx¬ 
ism,  the  Christian  tradition,  and  an  intermedi¬ 
ary,  liberal-ethical  humanism.  As  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  philosophical  inquiry,  remarkable  for 
its  scholarly  range  and  perspective,  the  book 
has  an  obvious  timely  significance. 

Gerhard  Friedrich 
Haverford  College 

**  Harry  Todd  Costello.  A  Philosophy  of  the 
Real  and  the  Possible.  New  York.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press.  1954. 153  pages.  $2.75. 
This  is  the  fourth  Woodbridge  Lecture,  and 
presents  a  somewhat  humorous  analysis  of  tra¬ 
ditional  metaphysical  problems  for  rather  so¬ 
phisticated  readers.  The  author  frequently 
directs  his  criticisms  against  logical  positivism 
as  a  total  philosophy,  and  supports  a  sort  of 
naive  realism.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  creativity  of  the  imagination  and  its  ability 
to  conceive  different  possibilities,  some  of 
which  arc  then  actualized  as  real.  The  lxx)k  is 
filled  with  intimate  observations  and  anec¬ 
dotes  concerning  recent  outstanding  philoso¬ 
phers  whom  Costello  personally  knew.  There 
is  also  a  delightful  supplement  (reprint)  on 
Frederick  Woodbridge,  containing  some  side 
comments  on  modern  relativity  theory  that  ap¬ 
pear  somewhat  confused. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Lester  G.  Crocker.  The  Embattled  Phil¬ 
osopher:  A  Life  of  Denis  Diderot.  East 
l.ansing,  Mich.  Michigan  State  College 
Press.  1954.  442  pages.  $t).50. 

A  smoothly  written  Diderot  study  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  I'homme  et  Voeuvre.  The  author  has 
analyzed  the  works  with  much  precision  and 
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written  of  the  life  in  an  engaging  manner.  He 
has  necessarily  included  passages,  particularly 
excerpts  from  the  corres[X)ndence,  which  bring 
to  the  foreground  Diderot  as  lover,  an  inclu¬ 
sion  which  has  evoked  criticism  from  those 
who  apparently  are  familiar  neither  with  Dide¬ 
rot  nor  with  the  eighteenth  century.  Professor 
Crocker  has  done  a  laudable  job,  one  that  has 
needed  doing  for  some  time.  It  is,  however, 
highly  unfortunate  that  he  has  omitted  both 
notes  and  bibliography.  Hetty  Lou  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 

Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt.  Epicurus 
and  His  Philosophy.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1954.  388 
pages.  $6. 

All  the  available  evidence — literary,  epigraph- 
ic,  archaeological — is  here  assembled  into  an 
engine  of  vigorous  counter-attack  upon  those 
ancient  and  modern  critics  who  have  black¬ 
ened  the  fame  of  that  Teacher  whom  Lucretius 
called  Divine,  and  of  whom  Professor  DeWitt 
has  written  with  an  all  but  equal  enthusiasm. 
In  order  to  pay  Epicurus,  other  thinkers,  espe¬ 
cially  Plato  and  the  Stoics,  are  here  robbed  of 
their  traditional  due.  We  are  even  asked  to 
transfer  to  Epicurus’s  account  much  credit 
customarily  regarded  as  l)elonging  to  the 
framers  of  the  Christian  tradition.  In  sum,  a 
challenging  “correction”  of  accepted  views  but, 
in  my  judgment,  scheduled  in  its  turn  for 
lively  counter<orrection. 

Ronald  H.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 

**  Lloyd  and  Mary  Morain.  Humanism  as 
the  Next  Step.  Boston,  Mass.  Beacon.  1954. 
118  pages.  $2. 

Lloyd  Morain,  president  of  the  American  I  lu- 
manist  Association,  and  his  wife,  a  director  of 
the  International  Humanist  and  Ethical 
Union,  try  in  this  well  written  and  thought- 
provoking  little  lx)ok  to  define  the  principal 
ideas  and  aims  of  modern  humanism,  a  grow¬ 
ing  movement  which  started  in  1927  in  the 
United  States  and  in  1929  in  India  and  is  now 
on  its  way  to  encircle  the  whole  civilized 
world.  As  humanism  both  as  a  concept  and 
as  a  way  of  life  is  hy  no  means  something  en¬ 
tirely  new,  but  rather  began — in  the  West — 
in  the  sixteenth  century  with  Erasmus  and 
Melanchthon  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  later 
was  adopted  by  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  the  French 
encyclopedists,  John  Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  (ioe- 
the,  Schiller,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  it  would 
be  better  to  talk  of  neo-humanism,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  philosophy  the  modern  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  are  called  neo-Thomists. 


Two  chapters  (V  and  VII)  of  introduction, 
which  have  the  great  advantage  of  using  a 
simple  and  popular  language  without  becom¬ 
ing  in  the  least  banal  or  trivial,  offer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  summary  of  the  fundamentals  of  hu¬ 
manist  philosophy.  No  neo-humanist  would 
object  to  them.  This  is,  unfortunately,  not  the 
case  with  everything  developed  here.  This 
reviewer,  who  has  always  proudly  considered 
himself  a  humanist,  with  some  dismay  sees 
two  dangerous  trends  creeping  into  the  offi¬ 
cial  Humanist  movement  which  easily  might 
defeat  its  main  goals.  The  first  concerns  the 
tendency  to  make  a  “fourth  faith,”  a  religion 
opposed  to  all  other  faiths,  out  of  humanism. 
Are  the  authors  of  this  booklet  not  aware  of 
the  contradiction  which  consists  in  accepting 
lil)cral  Protestants,  C'atholics,  and  Jews  into 
the  fold  and  at  the  same  time  attacking  their 
religions  as  op{Xjsed  to  humanism?  In  the 
prize-winning  essay  which  concludes  the  Ixxjk, 
Christianity  and  Communism  are  lum|)ed  to¬ 
gether  as  authoritarian  systems,  with  lilteral 
and  progressive  humanism  alone  taking  up  the 
fight  for  human  dignity.  What  shall  humanist 
Protestants  like  Niebuhr  and  Tillich  think  of 
this?  What  of  the  numerous  lil)eral  rabbis  who 
belong  to  the  American  Humanist  Associa¬ 
tion?  The  whole  concept  of  (Jod,  as  brought 
forth  in  some  recent  official  Humanist  writ¬ 
ings,  is  as  antiquated  as  if  it  dated  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Very  few  Jews  and  lilxrral  Prot¬ 
estants  would  cling  to  it  today. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  primitive  nat¬ 
uralism  and  materialism  which  some  official 
Humanists  proclaim  today  as  their  credo.  Are 
we  returning  to  Haeckel  and  Ernst  Mach,  to 
Buchner  and  Feuerbach,  i.e.,  to  the  crude  ma¬ 
terialistic  beliefs  of  the  nineteenth  century? 
I’his  proves  to  be  perfectly  opjxised  to  the 
ideas  of  the  humanists  Erich  Fromm  and  Ru¬ 
dolf  Dreikurs  who  know  quite  a  bit  alx)ut  the 
role  purely  mental  processes  play  in  human 
life.  Alfred  North  Whitehead  would  also  ve¬ 
hemently  protest. 

Henry  Walter  Hrann 
Washington,  I).  C. 

*  Ben  Kim{)el.  The  Symbols  of  Religious 

Faith.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 

1954.  xi  -f-  198  pages.  $L75. 

The  subtitle  of  this  lx)ok — A  Preface  to  an 
Understanding  of  the  Nature  of  Religion — 
more  accurately  defines  its  content  than  does 
its  major  title.  The  “symbols”  of  religious  faith 
are  not  its  concern.  Rather,  it  analyzes  religion 
as  a  type  of  human  life  which  is  identifiable 
throughout  human  history.  The  idea  of  sym- 
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bol  is  introduced  only  as  an  instrument  used 
to  express  this  life.  The  author’s  method  is 
empirical.  Me  examines  what  men  have  done 
in  their  effort  to  relate  themselves  to  a  reality 
upon  which  they  finally  depend  for  whatever 
is  most  important  to  them.  In  the  light  of  this 
human  interest  the  author  collects  his  data. 

/.  C.  Feaver 
University  of  OI{luhoma 

*  Jean  Scznec.  The  Survival  of  the  Fagan 
Gods.  The  Mythological  Tradition  and  Its 
Place  in  Renaissance  Humanism  and  Art. 
Barbara  F.  Sessions,  tr.  New  York.  Pan¬ 
theon.  195?.  xvii  376  pages,  ill.  $6.50. 
This  exciting  excursion  into  the  history  of 
ideas  investigates  along  certain  specified  lines 
(history,  literature,  morals,  etc.)  the  means 
whereby  the  deities  of  pagan  antiquity  sur¬ 
vived  in  art  and  letters  from  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  B,  into  and  l»cyond  the  Renaissance. 
Brilliantly  handled  by  Scznec,  the  story  of  how 
the  pagan  myths  and  their  heroes,  through 
the  devices  of  allegory  and  moralization,  were 
adapted  by  clerical  thought  to  the  cultural 
milieu  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  example, 
throws  an  uncommonly  bright  light  u|K)n  the 
|X)wcr  of  the  human  mind  to  adjust  an  other¬ 
wise  unpalatable  paganism  successively  to  me¬ 
dieval  C'hristianity  and  Renaissance  Human¬ 
ism.  The  vitality  and  the  cleverness  of  the 
gods  (Medea  may  at  one  extreme  be  Christ 
bringing  new  life  to  man  in  John  of  Ciarland, 
or  at  the  other,  the  devil  corrupting  man  in 
Pierre  Bersuire)  is  jiersuasivcly  illustrated  with 
92  paintings  and  prints.  No  IxKtk  that  I  know 
can  rival  this  one  for  pointing  up  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

Paul  G.  Ruggiers 
University  of  ()l{lahoma 

Philip  S[)enccr.  Politics  of  lielief  in  Nine¬ 
teenth-Century  France,  luicordaire,  Mi- 
chon,  Veuillot.  New  York.  Grove.  1954. 
284  pages  -|-  6  plates.  $6. 

A  great  deal  has  txren  written  on  the  history 
of  lil)cral  Catholicism  in  ninctccnth<entury 
France  (Weill,  Soltau,  ct  al).  The  author  of  a 
recent  lxx)k  on  Flaubert  approaches  French 
C'atholic  political  thought  from  the  sack  of  the 
church  of  Saint-Germain-l’Auxcrrois  by  a 
Parisian  mob  in  1831  to  the  Vatican  Council 
and  the  early  days  of  the  Third  Republic  in  a 
very  readable  form  through  the  biographies  of 
three  outstanding  Catholic  personalities.  The 
re-estahlishment  of  Catholic  prestige  and 
power  is  seen  as  the  work  of  the  Catholic  lib¬ 
eral  movement  which  attempted  to  bridge  the 


seemingly  unbridgeable  chasm  between 
Church  and  Revolution.  Lacordaire  attempted 
to  make  the  Church  acceptable  by  bringing  it 
into  accord  with  the  liberal  state.  Michon,  who 
in  the  1850’s  and  1860’s  was  to  continue  the 
demand  for  separation  of  Church  and  State,  at¬ 
tempted  to  reconcile  doctrine  and  modern  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  face  of  a  growing  obscurantism 
which  led  to  the  Syllabus  errorum.  Veuillot 
was  to  become  the  spokesman  of  a  revitalized 
intransigeant  tradition  in  French  political 
Catholicism. 

Georg  G.  Iggers 
Philander  Smith  College 

John  H.  Burma.  Spanish-Speal^ing  Groups 
in  the  United  States.  Dui  liam,  N.  C.  Duke 
University  Press.  1954.  xiii  -f-  214  pages. 
$4. 

Here  are  “the  salient  facts  and  problems  of  all 
the  major  Spanish-speaking  groups  in  the 
United  States”  (2,500,000  to  3,000,000  indi¬ 
viduals):  Hispanos  (descendants  of  Spanish 
colonials),  Mexican  Americans,  Filipinos 
(principally  on  the  West  Coast),  Puerto  Ri¬ 
cans  (in  New  York).  There  are  charts,  case 
histories,  illuminating  footnotes,  startling 
facts,  and  careful  analyses  of  their  numerous 
problems — economic,  religious,  health,  hous¬ 
ing,  education,  delinquency,  crime,  political, 
isolation,  discrimination,  organizations,  as¬ 
similation,  etc. — with  needs,  accomplishments, 
suggested  ways  for  solution.  The  Appendix, 
“lx)s  Hermanns  Penitentes:  A  Case  Study  of 
the  Cultural  Survival  of  Flagellation,”  is  mag¬ 
nificently  thought-provoking.  A  bibliography 
and  index  complete  the  valuable  volume. 

Terrell  Louise  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

*  George  R.  Klare,  Byron  Buck.  Know 
Your  Reader.  New  York.  Hermitage.  1954. 
191  pages.  $2.95. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume  established  in 
1951  a  series  which  they  named  The  Profes¬ 
sional  Writers  Library,  of  which  the  present 
offering  is  the  sixth  title.  This  latest  addition 
to  the  Library  is  a  treatise  by  two  psychologists 
on  readability  research.  The  writers  bring 
sharp  focus  on  the  reader,  his  expectations,  his 
psychology,  his  predictabilities  and  unpredict¬ 
abilities.  They  urge  meml)ers  of  the  writing 
profession  to  give  thought  to  their  intended 
reader’s  occupation,  income,  education,  read¬ 
ing  level,  and  wants.  Formulas  for  readabil¬ 
ity — their  pitfalls  and  limitations — are  ana¬ 
lyzed.  In  a  scant  two  hundred  pages  there  are 
abundant  examples  to  illustrate  the  thesis  that 
the  failure  of  an  audience  to  understand  a 
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writer  is  the  result  of  the  writer’s  failure  to 
understand  his  audience.  Gaston  Litton 

University  of  Of^lahoma 

*  A.  L.  Kroclicr,  ed.  Anthropology  Today: 
An  Encyclopedic  Inventory.  Chicago,  Ill. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1953.  xv  -f- 
966  pages.  $9. 

This  book  might  have  been  entitled  “Anthro¬ 
pology  Comes  of  Age.”  At  any  rate,  this  long 
overdue  stock-taking  venture  is  a  monumental 
work  which  no  one  interested  in  the  social 
sciences  should  miss.  For  anthropologists,  l>c 
they  beginning  graduate  students  or  profes¬ 
sionals,  this  book  will  be  a  “must.” 

Over  fifty  anthropologists  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  A.  L.  Kroclier  have  combined 
to  produce  the  first  really  comprehensive  analy¬ 
sis  of  modern  anthropology — its  accomplish¬ 
ments,  its  problems,  and  its  applications.  Every 
important  phase  of  the  discipline  is  covered, 
though  not  with  equal  balance  and  evenness. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  three  main  sec¬ 
tions,  problems  of  historical  approach,  prob¬ 
lems  of  process,  and  problems  of  application. 

Henry  Angelino 
University  of  Oh^lahoma 

R.  R.  Bolgar.  The  Classical  Heritage  and 
Its  Beneficiaries.  Cambridge.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.  1954.  vii  592  pages. 
The  author  of  this  remarkable  study  motlest- 
ly  disclaims  for  it  the  rank  of  an  authoritative 
study.  The  rapid  expansion  of  our  knowledge 
about  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance 
that  is  now  in  progress  causes  him  to  refrain 
from  extensive  speculation  concerning  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  ancient  classical  culture  upon  those  eras 
before  more  evidence  has  become  known.  On 
the  factual  level,  Bolgar’s  report  rivals  the 
studies  that  went  into  Werner  Jaeger’s  epoch- 
making  Paideia.  Including  a  more  varied  pan¬ 
orama  than  Jaeger’s,  Bolgar  necessarily  shifts 
scene  and  focus  of  interest  with  a  frequency 
that  requires  constant  close  attention. 

The  reader  is  generously  rewardetj  for  his 
concentration.  Bolgar  has  welded  together 
historical,  cultural,  and  literary  investigation. 
He  traces  the  course  of  law,  medicine,  theol¬ 
ogy,  science,  and  education.  Students  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  history  face  facts  which  will  cause 
them  seriously  to  reconsider  long-accepted  gen¬ 
eralizations.  The  classical  element  in  Euro¬ 
pean  culture  is  brought  into  profter  relation 
with  the  other  forces  at  work  in  molding  man 
and  society.  The  too  often  slighted  Byzantine 
world  also  appears  in  the  picture.  Perhaps 
most  surprising  to  many  readers  is  his  demon¬ 
stration  that  Western  Europe  had  earlier  con¬ 


tacts  with  Greek  than  has  generally  lieen  sup¬ 
posed. 

Bolgar  includes  two  enlightening  appen¬ 
dices:  a  list  of  Greek  manuscripts  in  Italy  be¬ 
fore  1500  that  fills  fifty  pages;  and  a  list  of 
translations  from  the  classics  into  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  before  1600.  The  Classical  Heritage,  one 
may  confidently  predict,  will  be  required 
reading  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  past. 

fohn  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Ernest  Jackh,  ed.  Bacl^ground  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  University 
Press.  1952.  viii  -f-  236  pages.  $3.50. 

This  book  attempts  to  give  the  person  who  is 
relatively  unacquainted  with  the  Middle  East  a 
quick  and  succinct  survey  of  facts  concerning 
it:  geography,  religion  (including  religious 
history),  the  rise  of  some  of  the  empires  (such 
as  the  Turkish),  modern  nationalism,  law,  art, 
social  and  economic  problems,  the  American 
and  Russian  interests,  Euroftean  im[)erialism. 
The  volume  of  facts  is  often  too  great  and  the 
discussion  of  them  too  limited  for  the  material 
to  lie  as  meaningful  or  significant  as  it  might 
lie.  There  is  a  tendency  to  miss  the  objective 
of  the  book  by  giving  so  much  general  infor¬ 
mation  not  likely  to  be  known  by  the  readers 
for  whom  the  book  was  apparently  intended 
that  they  will  not  readily  understand  it.  For 
example,  some  of  the  chapter  on  Oriental 
Christianity  will  leave  a  layman  f>ewildered 
by  the  mention  of  so  many  sects  and  move¬ 
ments  without  explaining  the  real  content  and 
meaning  of  any  of  them.  Thus,  although  there 
are  some  valuable  facts  given  and  the  b<K)k 
may  be  helpful  to  one  who  already  has  a  basic 
fund  of  knowledge  about  the  Middle  East  hut 
has  momentarily  forgotten  some  detail,  a 
strictly  factual  book  would  letter  take  care  of 
this  person,  while  a  more  carefully  selected  and 
more  adequately  discussed  set  of  facts  would 
be  of  more  value  to  the  uninformed. 

fohn  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

Donald  Keene.  The  fapanese  Discovery  of 
Europe.  New  York.  Cirove.  1954.  246 
pages,  ill.  $4.50. 

The  author  has  made  significant  contribu¬ 
tions,  in  somewhat  heavy  form,  to  Western 
understanding  of  Japanese  development  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  He 
brings  to  light  personalities  who  were  forceful 
in  Japan  yet  who  have  been  little  appreciated 
outside  the  Island  P^mpire.  The  author  with 
his  own  understanding  of  Japan  and  his  excel- 
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lent  bibliography  of  contemporary  Japanese 
publications  has  given  us  in  English  a  vista 
heretofore  unrevealed.  Nor  is  he  restricted 
to  English  and  Japanese,  drawing  as  he  does 
from  I'rench,  I>utch,  and  Chinese  sources  as 
well.  The  bibliography  alone  is  worth  the 
price.  Percy  W.  Buchanan 

University  of  Of^lahoma 

Lionel  Kochan.  Russia  and  the  Weimar 
Republic.  Cambridge,  liowes  &  Bowes. 
1954.  190  pages.  25/. 

In  the  fifteen  years  from  1919  to  1934  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  volume  Russo-CJerman  relations 
swung  full  circle.  The  two  ex-enemy  countries 
were  both  treated — for  different  reasons — as 
pariahs  at  Versailles,  and  naturally  therefore 
tended  to  draw  together.  Their  rapproche¬ 
ment,  aided  hy  diplomatic,  military,  and  ideo- 
logical-(X)litical  factors,  ripened  into  the  Ra- 
pallo  Treaty  of  1922.  For  Russia  this  meant 
that  Ciermany  would  l)e  a  defensive  point  of 
support  against  capitalist  intervention.  For 
(iermany  it  meant  Russian  hacking  for  secret 
(ierman  military  preparations  and  an  offen¬ 
sive  against  the  burdensome  terms  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty.  For  lx>th  Bolsheviks  and  CJer- 
man  Communists  it  raised  hopes  for  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  overthrow  of  the  bourgeois  Weimar 
Republic.  The  Rapallo  pxjlicy  was  strengthened 
by  the  Russo-Cerman  tra<le  treaty  of  1925  and 
the  [Kilitical  treaty  of  1926.  But  it  weakened 
as  the  Nazis  gained  power  and  was  finally 
terminated  by  “the  night  of  long  knives”  of 
June  30,  1934.  The  author  gives  a  remarkably 
clear,  succinct,  and  readable  account  of  this 
complicated  background  and  often  paradoxical 
story.  It  is  an  illuminating  background  to  the 
Stalin-Hitler  pact  of  1939,  and  also  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  Ciermany  between  East  and 
West. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

*  John  D.  Montgomery,  ed.  The  State  Ver¬ 
sus  Socrates,  A  Case  Study  in  Civic  Free¬ 
dom.  Boston,  Mass.  Beacon.  1954.  vi  -f 
247  pages  -f-  2  plates.  $3.50 
The  case  of  Socrates  is  still  moot.  For  most 
ages  and  places  have  their  Socrates,  if  the  latter 
l>e  only  the  cause  of  human  thinking  itself. 
Montgomery  helps  stress  this  fact  by  arranging 
certain  selected  essays  about  Socrates  as  if  his 
trial  were  a  matter  of  current  interest.  In  fact, 
the  table  of  contents  and  the  list  of  authors 
speak  for  themselves  as  a  review.  There  is 
first  an  Intro<luction,  The  Unfinished  Trial, 
by  the  Editor.  Then  the  Background  of  the 
Case  is  presented  by  Werner  Jaeger  and  Paul 


Elmer  More.  Next  comes  the  Case  for  the 
Prosecution:  The  Security  Risk,  stated  by 
A.  E.  Taylor;  the  (jodless  Scientist —  Ren^ 
Kraus;  the  Enemy  of  the  Poor — Alban  Win- 
spear  and  Thomas  Silverberg;  The  Arrogant 
Defendant — Eduard  Zeller;  The  Persistent 
Meddler — Cieorge  Grote;  The  Futile  Intellec¬ 
tual — Friedrich  Nietzsche;  The  Menace  to  So¬ 
ciety — Vilfred  Pareto.  In  answer,  there  is  the 
Case  for  the  Defense:  The  Pious  Citizen,  by 
Plato;  The  Critic  of  Incompetence — Ciustav 
Friedrich  Wiggers;  The  Advocate  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Oiticism — Karl  Popper;  The  Target  of 
Power  Politics — Coleman  Phillipson;  The  De¬ 
fender  of  the  State — Werner  Jaeger;  The  Vic¬ 
tim  of  His  Times — Eduard  Zeller.  Finally, 
there  is  the  Appeal — in  this  case  the  Appeal 
to  History:  The  Search  for  a  Science  of  Moral¬ 
ity — Emile  Boutroux;  The  Search  for  a 
Prophet — Arnold  Toynbee  and  Rol>ert  Wen- 
ley;  and  The  Search  for  Truth — the  Editor. 

When  one  has  finished  with  this  survey  of 
the  matter  he  has  a  fairly  clear  conception  of 
the  usual  charges  and  answers  in  any  age  con¬ 
cerning  those  who  “think  differently”  or  “mis¬ 
lead  youth.”  And  liecause,  after  all,  Socrates 
has  been  dead  these  many  years,  perhaps  one 
can  look  at  the  issues  involved  in  his  own  time 
a  little  more  objectively  than  if  he  had  never 
reviewed  the  case  for  and  against  this  disturber 
of  ancient  days. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht.  Rudolf  Vir¬ 
chow:  Doctor,  Statesman,  Anthropologist. 
Madison,  Wis.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press.  1953.  xv  -f-  ^02  pages  3  plates.  $5. 
An  account  of  the  three  integrated  lives  of  Vir¬ 
chow  can  be  written  only  by  a  medical  histor¬ 
ian  who  knows  political  history.  Dr.  Acker¬ 
knecht  is  such  a  historian.  He  uses  rare  source 
material  and  unpublished  portraits  of  the  most 
successful  organizational  talent  in  German 
medicine.  Nor  does  he  evaluate  Virchow’s 
views  and  findings  in  the  light  of  the  present. 
Only  where  Virchow’s  liberalism  enters,  his 
historian  becomes  passionately  partisan  as  if 
he  had  to  fight  anew  against  Bismarck’s  Prus¬ 
sia.  He  does  not  explain  how  Virchow  be¬ 
came  such  a  quick  and  lasting  success  despite 
the  conservative  temper  of  the  period.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  his  political  views  did  not  hamper  his 
career  in  Prussia.  Apart  from  this  point,  the 
work  is  extremely  thorough,  skilful,  and  in¬ 
teresting,  a  model  history  of  science. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 
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*  Maurici  Scrrahima.  Despris.  Barcelona. 

Ayma.  1951.  234  pages.  55  ptes. 

This  important  work  might  well  serve  as  a 
model  of  the  postwar  Catalan  novel.  Against 
the  nostalgic  backdrop  of  the  bourgeois  world 
of  pre-war  days,  unfolds  the  story  of  the  un¬ 
successful  marriage  of  a  clearsighted,  inde¬ 
pendent  young  woman  of  Barcelona  who,  in 
the  style  of  today’s  Catalan  fiction,  insists  on 
the  right  to  do  her  own  thinking  and  shape 
her  own  life.  With  infinite  care  the  author, 
one  of  the  most  significant  figures  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  generation  of  Barcelona  writers,  has  stud¬ 
ied  feminine  psychology,  which  he  depicts 
with  subtle  penetration  in  the  new  crisp,  di¬ 
rect,  and  unadorned  Catalan  style. 

josephlne  de  Boer 
Berl^eley,  Calif. 

**  Joan  Coromines.  El  que  s' ha  de  saber  de 
la  llengua  catalana.  Palma  de  Mallorca. 
Moll.  1954.  144  pages.  15  ptes. 

So  great  was  the  popularity  of  this  book  on  its 
publication  in  the  new  series  named  for  that 
exquisite  Catalan  literary  review,  the  banned 
Raixa,  that  the  authorities  recently  forbade 
its  circulation  in  Catalonia,  then  grudgingly 
relegated  it  to  the  back  shelf,  not  to  be  dis¬ 
played  in  bookstore  windows. 

Yet  it  is  a  most  innocuous  exposition  of  the 
character,  origin,  history,  development,  extent, 
and  position  in  the  Romance  world  of  the 
Catalan  language.  Originally  prepared  in 
English  for  the  convenience  of  Americans  on 
the  occasion  of  the  1951  foes  Florals  in  New 
York,  it  is  a  complete,  succinct,  clear,  and  di¬ 
rect  presentation  of  the  subject,  unique  in  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the  distinguished  philologist  and 
active  member  of  the  Institut  d'Estudis  Cata¬ 
lans  and  son  of  the  well  known  novelist  and 
philosopher,  Pere  Coromines.  Most  valuable 
are  the  maps,  the  indication  of  reliable  sources 
of  material  in  this  held,  and  a  unique  list  of 
the  towns  of  each  province  where  Catalan  is 
spoken.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Berl^eley,  Calif. 

Karen  Aabye.  Grpnt  er  mit  Ujerte.  Kp- 
benhavn.  Hasselbalch.  1953.  208  pages. 
12.50  kr. 

Seventeenth  century  France  is  the  scene  of  this 
romantic  tale  in  the  style  of  Dumas  phe.  The 
adventures  of  the  blue  and  the  green  knights 
cover  the  full  repertory  of  historical  romance. 


including  mighty  deeds  at  arms  and  the  rescue 
of  oppressed  damsels.  Grpnt  er  mit  Hjerte  is 
the  continuation  of  a  genteel  literary  tradition 
that  still  has  its  place  in  the  realm  of  recrea¬ 
tional  reading. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Librartes 

Eva  Hemmer  Hansen.  Sl^andale  i  Troja. 
Kplicnhavn.  Fremad.  1954.  164  pages. 
9.75  kr. 

Here  is  the  Trojan  War  as  seen  by  Helen  and 
her  sister  Clytaemnestra.  Paris,  Agamemnon, 
Menelaos,  Hector,  and  the  other  heroes  are 
re-examined  through  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  in 
the  piece,  and  the  author  does  a  fine  job  of 
revealing  the  feminine  psychology  at  the  same 
time  that  she  casts  a  new  light  on  the  male 
characters  of  the  great  epic.  Particularly  happy 
is  the  portrayal  of  the  love  affair  Ixjtween  Paris 
and  Flelen.  It  follows  the  Homeric  story,  but 
in  it  there  is  none  of  the  banality  of  a  watered- 
down  modern  version.  It  is  as  strong  and  fresh 
as  ever,  and  the  portrayal  of  Paris  as  a  man 
who  is  equally  competent  as  a  statesman  and 
a  lover  is  unusually  successful.  It  can  safely 
be  said  that  Sl^andale  i  Troja  is  the  l)est  mod¬ 
ern  fictional  version  of  the  Iliad. 

Ijtwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

^  Kjeld  Vaag.  Alt  for  Dronningen.  K0l)en- 
havn.  Westermann.  1953.  212  pages. 
9.75  kr. 

The  beautiful  adventuress  Dina  Vinhofvers 
(Winhavers)  and  her  noble  lover  J0rgen  Wal¬ 
ter  are  the  central  figures  in  this  action-packed 
novel  of  seventeenth  century  Denmark.  They 
penetrate  into  the  key  positions  of  Danish  po¬ 
litical  life  and  are  even  the  causes  of  the  fall 
of  the  powerful  Ijord  High  Steward,  Korfits 
Ulfeldt.  In  this,  his  third  historical  novel, 
Kjeld  Vaag  shows  unusual  ability  in  dealing 
with  dramatic  situations  and  elemental  pas¬ 
sions.  Unfortunately,  the  erotic  elements  seem 
to  be  somewhat  overemphasized  at  times. 

l^wrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucljy  Libraries 

Paul  V.  Rulx)w.  Klassislje  og  moderne  Stu- 
dier.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1954.  116 
pages.  18.50  kr. 

Few  modern  critics  write  with  the  ease  and 
charm  that  characterize  the  twenty  informal 
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essays  in  this  volume.  Ranging  from  classical 
Cirecce  to  three  farewell  essays  on  Alain,  Ru- 
bow  covers  Cireek,  French,  English,  and  Dan¬ 
ish  literature,  F'or  the  F'rench  he  has  a  special 
devotion,  and  his  own  style  reflects  a  felici¬ 
tous  (iallic  influence.  One  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  elements  in  Rubow’s  critical  writing  is 
his  hihliophilism,  and  the  essay  on  hook-huy- 
ing  expeditions  in  Paris  is  one  that  will  appeal 
to  all  bookmen. 

l^wrence  S.  Thompson 
University  oj  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

^  Knud  Hansen.  Spren  Kierl[egaard:  Ideens 
Digter.  K0benhavn.  Ciyldendal.  1^54.  383 
pages.  24.75  kr. 

Hansen’s  analysis  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  Kierkegaard’s  thought  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  numerous  studies  of  this 
philosopher  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years. 
Replete  with  quotations  and  paraphrases  from 
Kierkegaard’s  own  writing  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented,  this  lx)ok  |X)ints  out  the  basic  difficulty 
of  literal  interpretation  of  Kierkegaard’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  individual’s  relationship  to  CJod. 
Hansen  argues  convincingly  that  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  real  greatness  lies  in  his  revelation  of 
the  true  basis  of  human  spiritual  existence  and 
its  effects  on  the  life  and  thought  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  I  lansen  writes  in  a  somewhat  cumber¬ 
some  style,  but  his  thinking  is  thoroughly 
clear. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  ].  H.  I^opold.  Verzameld  werk^.  I:  Verzen. 

Fragmenten.  II:  Verzen.  Drama.  Proza. 
Amsterdam.  Van  Oorschot.  1951,  1952. 
584,  697  pages.  12,50  fl.  ea. 

A  lifelong  quest  to  break  his  loneliness  and 
spiritual  isolation,  to  overcome  his  timidity 
and  to  express  his  feelings  adequately  mark  the 
literary  production,  chiefly  poetry,  of  the  man 
whose  complete  work  has  now  been  published. 
In  the  search  for  companionship  and  under¬ 
standing,  Christ  for  a  short  while  seems  to 
have  given  the  answer  to  Ixopold’s  central 
problem.  Yet  this  approach  was  a  failure  and 
so  also  was  his  ()enetration  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics.  He  remained  lonesome  all  his 
life  and  not  only  resigned  himself  to  this  con¬ 
dition  but,  Anally,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  it. 

Thanks  are  due  the  editor,  the  late  Pieter 
Nicolaas  van  Flyck  (1887-1954),  himself  a 
poet  and  Professor  of  Dutch  literature  at  the 
University  of  Leyden,  and  the  publishers,  who 
have  now  made  available  some  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  verse  ever  written  in  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage. 


Leopold,  a  teacher  of  classical  languages  and 
literatures,  is  fully  revealed  here,  especially  in 
the  numerous  unpublished  fragments,  in 
which  he  offers  the  reader  an  insight  into  his 
inner  being  and  its  struggle,  ffis  earliest  verse 
(Vroege  gedichten)  reminds  us  of  medieval 
literature.  His  later  work  is  more  difficult  to 
understand.  In  most  of  his  love  poems  it  is  as 
if  he  ventures  forth  with  hands  stretched  out 
towards  the  beloved  in  an  almost  purely  spirit¬ 
ual  relationship,  only  to  learn  that  any  closer 
contact  will  hurt  his  soul  and  that  of  his  be¬ 
loved.  There  is  humility  in  this  attitude,  an 
awareness  of  inferiority.  And  yet,  in  the  earli¬ 
er,  simpler  work  are  recorded  moments  of  in¬ 
tense  happiness,  sometimes  rising  to  ecstasy. 
Throughout,  his  work  reveals  his  strong,  vi¬ 
brant  inner  life. 

In  his  prose,  critical  essays,  and  a  travelogue, 
and  in  his  translations  of  classical  and  Oriental 
poetry  he  reflected  the  same  refined  personal¬ 
ity.  It  was  his  habit  to  prepare  his  own,  very 
j)ersonal  Dutch  versions  of  parts  of  Homer  and 
read  them  aloud  in  the  classroom — an  inspir¬ 
ing  prcKedure. 

I^o}X)ld  will  probably  remain  a  poet  read 
by  the  few;  but  there  are  treasures  of  unsur¬ 
passed  beauty  in  these  two  volumes,  still  to  be 
fully  discovered  and  explored. 

r.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

Vandaag:  Nieuwe  wer\  van  Nederlandse 
en  Vlaamse  schrijvers.  Utrecht.  Bruna. 
1954.  310  pages. 

Following  the  pattern  set  in  America  with 
New  World  Writing,  Discovery,  and  other 
periodical  pocket  samplers  of  contemporary 
literature,  the  Dutch  firm  Bruna  has  brought 
out  a  similar  volume  of  new  writing  in  Dutch 
collected  by  De  Gids  editor  Jaap  Romijn. 
Highlighting  stories  by  Adriaan  van  der  Veen 
and  Jan  Blokker,  a  one-act  play  by  Ffugo 
Claus,  poetry  by  Gerrit  Achterberg,  Remco 
Campert,  and  fan  Elburg,  a  study  of  the 
youngest  generation  of  Dutch  poets  by  C. 
Buddingh’,  and  a  witty  collection  of  limer¬ 
icks,  Vandaag’s  first  issue  gives  promise  that 
in  Holland,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  the 
fXKket  (periodical  may  become  a  literary  force. 

fames  S.  Holmes 
Amsterdam 

^  Harry  Mulisch.  Archibald  Strohalm.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Bezige  Bij.  1952.  263  pages. 
7.90  fl. 

This,  the  first  important  w’ork  by  one  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  younger  writers,  is  a  novel  of  promise 
rather  than  of  fulfillment.  A  young,  would-be 
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writer,  who  operates  a  puppet-show  in  a  large 
Dutch  city,  is  confronted  with  all  the  problems 
of  twentieth  century  Holland — Communism, 
anti-clericalism,  the  spiritual  remnants  of  the 
Occupation,  and  so  on.  The  principal  defect 
of  the  book  is  a  confusion  resulting  from  the 
attempt  to  introduce  too  many  problems — 
some  of  them  not  pertinent  to  the  main  theme 
— without  resolving  any  of  them.  Strohalm  is 
raised  above  the  level  of  many  postwar  novels 
of  its  kind  by  two  things — first,  the  quality  of 
the  writing,  which  is  extremely  high,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  genuineness  of  the  problems  dealt 
with.  Mulisch  has  succeeded  in  making  of 
his  hero  a  human  being  whose  problems  we 
are  able  to  share  and  appreciate.  If  he  is  able 
to  achieve  greater  concentration  while  continu¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  fundamental  problems  of  our 
age  he  should  become  an  important,  worth¬ 
while  novelist.  W.  G.  Marigold 

University  of  Virginia 

.  **  Ab  Visser.  De  buurt.  Kroniel^  van  jeugd- 
herinneringen.  Amsterdam.  Arl)eidcr- 
spers.  1953.  232  pages.  4.90  fl. 

The  story  of  a  boy  in  his  early  teens,  carefree 
and  unusually  mischievous,  told  by  himself, 
woven  into  the  variegated  life  of  a  self<on- 
tained  city  neighborhood.  The  boy’s  father 
is  a  policeman,  easy-going  and  indulgent  but 
nonetheless  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Most  effectively  treated  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  father  to  the  mother,  a  capable, 
strong-minded,  pious  but  devoted  and  chari¬ 
table  woman.  Paralyzing  disgrace  befalls  the 
family  in  the  last  few  pages  of  the  book  when 
the  father  is  imprisoned  for  a  petty  theft.  The 
story  is  told  simply  and  interestingly,  but  un- 
reflcctively,  as  a  boy  might  tell  it. 

Marten  ten  floor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Dirk  Coster.  De  Nederlandse  poezie  in 
honderd  verzen.  Arnhem.  Slaterus.  3rd  ed., 
1953.  278  pages.  8.50  fl. 

This  collection  of  one  hundred  Dutch  poems 
from  the  beginning  of  Dutch  literary  history 
up  to  the  First  World  War,  now  appearing  in 
its  third  edition,  has  been  acclaimed  by  critics 
as  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  Imth  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  choice  of  poems  and  for  the  splendid 
introduction.  The  latter  is  a  book  in  itself  (90 
pages)  and  might  well  be  used  as  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  Dutch  and  Flemish  poetry  even 
without  the  examples  following.  In  it  Coster 
has  succeeded  in  analyzing  the  essential  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Dutch  poetry,  Dutch  literature 
generally,  and,  by  extension,  Dutch  culture. 


Important  figures  are  discussed  briefly  with¬ 
in  the  general  framework.  From  the  earliest 
Middle  Ages,  which  take  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  book,  as  do  the  seventeenth  century 
poets.  Coster  discovers  two  trends:  a  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  transcendant  feeling,  and  a  sharp,  real¬ 
istic  power  of  observation  of  the  external  world 
of  nature.  The  hundred  poems  are  not  only 
the  most  l)eautiful,  but  together  they  [iresent 
a  picture  of  the  main  figures  and  currents  of 
Dutch  [X)etry.  No  distinction  has  l)ecn  made 
lietween  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Neth¬ 
erlands  (the  latter  now  Belgium)  from  which 
most  of  the  medieval  authors  came. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  (k>ster’s  collection  also 
appear  in  translation  in  A.  I.  Barnouw’s  Com- 
ing  After,  An  Anthology  of  Poetry  from  the 
Ijow  Countries  (New  Brunswick,  Rutgers 
University  Press,  1948),  a  fact  which  invites 
the  English  speaking  reader  to  use  the  two 
lxx)ks  together.  They  will  open  a  new  world 
of  treasures. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
IJbrary  of  Congress 

*  Ixxle  Baekelmans.  De  nuchtere  minnaar 
en  andere  verhalen.  Antwerpen.  Sikkel. 
1954.  208  pages.  120  Bel.  fr. 

This  collection  of  short  stories  by  the  Flemish 
novelist  Ixxle  Baekelmans  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  honor  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 
Victor  E.  van  Vriesland  and  Marnix  Cijsen, 
who  has  also  contributed  an  intrmluction, 
have  made  their  selection  from  his  previously 
published  work.  Not  every  story,  of  course, 
comes  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  novella 
that  gives  the  collection  its  title,  for  it  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  Baekelmans’s  narra¬ 
tive  skill.  Without  either  sentimentality  or 
bitterness,  he  makes  the  marriage  of  the  boy 
from  the  farm  to  the  madam  in  the  town  seem 
not  only  credible,  but  moving.  Here  are  irony 
and  skepticism,  tempered  by  a  warm  love  of 
humanity,  that  characteriz^e  his  work. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
Amsterdam 

**  Ix)uis  Paul  Bcx)n.  De  Kapelletjesbaan. 
Amsterdam.  Arbeiderspers.  1953.  405 
pages.  10.50  fl. 

The  spirit  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  the  cunning 
leader  of  the  medieval  beast  epic  that  bears  his 
name,  is  not  dea<l.  This  novel,  as  the  author 
calls  it,  can  [)erhaps  best  be  characteri7.ed  as  a 
direct  descendent  of  the  famous  Reinaert  de 
Vos,  the  Dutch  version  of  the  legend,  which 
is  generally  considered  a  masterpiece  and  a 
classic  of  Dutch  medieval  literature. 
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The  comp(>sition  appears  chaotic  at  first. 
Yet,  the  three  elements  of  which  it  consists 
form  a  loosely-knit  trinity  which  admirably 
serves  the  author’s  intent  to  deliver  a  blasting 
criticism  of  chaotic  modern  society  and  the 
tragic  position  of  the  individual  in  his  strug¬ 
gle  for  economic  and  spiritual  freedom.  In 
Kapelletjesbaan  there  is  the  same  vitriolic 
attack  on  human  society  in  its  various  aspects, 
social,  economic,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  as 
is  found  in  the  medieval  Rcinacrt.  Reynaert 
himself  is  present  in  person  and  in  spirit.  In 
person  he  appears  in  a  series  of  stories  which 
together  constitute  a  modernized  version  of 
the  old  tale.  His  spirit  has  invaded  the  other 
two  parts,  the  story  of  Ondine,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  material,  describing  the  experiences 
and  opinions  of  a  group  of  characters  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  same  town  as  Ondine  did.  The  heart 
of  the  book,  printed  in  italics,  is  the  romance 
of  Ondine  from  her  childhood  to  her  marriage, 
laid  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Hut  intersfiersed  with  it,  and  with  the  instal¬ 
ments  of  tbe  Reynard  version,  is  still  the  other 
part,  which  is  a  more  direct  attack  on  postwar 
conditions  in  Belgium.  Strange  as  it  seems,  the 
reader  never  loses  sight  of  the  general  theme, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  jumps  from  one 
element  to  the  other. 

This  is  altogether  a  brilliant  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing.  Its  form  is  unique  in  Dutch  literature. 
It  is  always  entertaining,  in  some  parts  of  On¬ 
dine ’s  story  deeply  moving.  The  author  has 
chosen  to  use  the  everyday  language  of  the 
Flemish  middle  class,  which  is  much  more  pic¬ 
turesque  than  the  Dutch  spoken  and  written 
in  Holland. 

T.  W.  L.  Siheltema 

IJbrary  of  Congress 

**  Hugo  Claus.  De  hondsdagen.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Bezige  Bij.  1952.  194  pages.  7.90  fl. 
On  the  surface,  this  novel  much  resembles  a 
(letective  story,  the  kind  of  narrative  in  which 
the  plot  is  the  all-important  thing.  Yet,  one 
would  greatly  underestimate  its  literary  value 
hy  reading  it  as  a  mere  thriller. 

We  follow  Philip  de  Vogel,  the  main  char¬ 
acter,  and  his  associates  on  their  hunt  to  find 
Hea,  a  young  student  who  has  disappeared 
from  a  Catholic  Iwarding  school  for  girls. 
The  search  leads  them  into  all  sorts  of  adven¬ 
tures  and -different  milieus,  all  of  which  have 
lieen  vividly  pictured  by  a  well  informed  and 
skilful  artist.  Rut  in  a  deeper  sense  this  is  the 
quest  for  the  well-nigh  impossible:  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  and  happy  human  existence. 

(Maus,  young  Flemish  novelist  and  poet 
(born  1929),  is  the  editor  of  the  periodical 


Tt]d  en  Mens.  He  has  a  style  which  reminds 
us  of  that  of  film  scenario  writers  and  shows 
strength  and  originality.  His  previous  writ¬ 
ings  include  Registreren  (poems,  1948),  Zon- 
der  vorm  van  proves  (a  poem,  1949),  De  Met- 
siers  (novel,  1950),  Corneille  (about  the  paint¬ 
er  Corneille,  1949),  and  Tancredo  Infrasonic 
(poems,  1952).  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

Leo  van  Puyvelde.  Kunst  en  f^unstge- 
schiedenis.  Antwerpen.  Nederlandsche 
Boekhandel.  1950.  408  pages  38  plates. 
After  perusing  the  standard  works  on  Rubens, 
Van  Dyck,  and  Jordaens,  recently  published 
by  the  Belgian  scholar,  it  is  of  undeniable  in¬ 
terest  to  enter,  so  to  speak,  into  Van  Puy- 
vclde’s  intellectual  intimacy.  This  we  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  do  with  the  alxjve  selection  of  thirty 
articles,  ranging  in  scope  from  the  discovery 
by  the  author  of  early  fourteenth  century  mu¬ 
rals  at  the  “Biloke”  Convent  of  Ghent,  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  latest  piece  of  sculpture  done 
by  the  great  Belgian  contemporary,  Baron 
(Jeorges  Minne.  The  writer  touches  upon  a 
multitude  of  themes  belonging  to  the  History 
and  Theory  of  Art;  Painting,  especially  of  the 
F'lemish  School;  Architecture,  and  Sculpture. 

Everywhere,  we  encounter  a  connoisseur 
full  of  [penetrating  original  ideas,  who  deals 
competently  and  thoroughly  with  his  sub¬ 
ject;  the  papers  are  written  in  a  lively  language, 
replete  with  delicate  shadings,  as  one  may  well 
expect  from  a  great  art  historian  expressing 
himself  in  his  mother  tongue. 

The  collection  provides  ample  food  for 
thought,  as  well  as  a  welcome  op[XPrtunity  for 
studying  scholarly  essays  that  otherwise  belong 
in  the  category  of  “hard  to  find.” 

Larsen 

Georgetown  U niversity 

Pentti  Haanpaa.  Itsal(^t  Vdhdpuheinen. 
Helsinki.  Otava.  1953.  101  pages.  250  mk. 
Here  is  Haanpaa’s  first  book  in  several  years 
since  his  well-known  fauhot.  It  is  composed  of 
humorous  and  semi-humorous  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  laconic  peasant  philosopher  lisakki. 
The  author  evidently  conceived  his  character 
as  a  man  of  few  words  who  manages  neverthe¬ 
less  to  say  a  good  deal.  Most  of  the  sketches 
have  a  unity  of  tone  which  accords  well  with 
this  conception.  The  concluding  sketch,  how¬ 
ever,  betrays  the  temptation  felt  by  the  author 
to  make  his  hero  a  novelistic  rather  than  a 
short-story  character.  Thus  the  reader’s  final 
impression  is  one  of  artistic  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Reino  Virtanen 

University  of  Nebrasl(a 
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*  Rafael  Koskimies.  Suomen  Kansallis- 
teatteri  (1902-1917 ).  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1953.  471  pages.  750  mk. 

This  book  by  the  well  known  literary  historian 
appears  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Finnish  National  Theater.  Fully 
documented  and  rich  in  detail,  the  book  pro¬ 
vides  an  interesting  history  of  its  foundation 
and  first  fifteen  years  of  life.  Though  not  free 
from  financial  problems,  its  greatest  difficul¬ 
ties  came  from  frequent  conflicts  between  ac¬ 
tors  and  directors.  There  are  appraisals  and 
appreciations,  based  on  contemporary  theater 
criticism,  of  the  actors  who  appeared  in  the 
various  plays,  and  assessments  of  the  work 
of  the  several  directors  from  the  founder  Berg- 
bom,  through  Finne,  Lindfors,  Lahdensuo  to 
Kalima.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  changes  in 
dramatic  tastes  and  theories,  but  there  were 
evidently  no  powerful  leaders  like  Stanislav¬ 
sky  or  Max  Reinhardt  to  give  a  definite  artis¬ 
tic  direction  to  the  theater  during  these  years. 

The  lxx)k  is  well  illustrated.  It  contains  a 
complete  listing  of  the  repertory  with  dates 
and  number  of  showings. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebrasl^a 

Aino  Kallas.  Pdivd\irja  vuosilta  1916- 
1921.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1954.  230  pages. 
500  mk. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  diary  have  been 
reviewed  in  these  columns  (see  B.A.  28:1,  p. 
95;  28:3,  p.  364).  This  sequel  is  somehow  less 
impressive.  The  sincerity  of  expression  found 
in  the  earlier  volumes  has  been  largely  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  kind  of  self-glorification.  In 
connection  with  one  love  affair  or  another,  the 
author  classes  herself  with  les  grandes  amou- 
reuses,  with  Isolde  or  H^loi'se  or  Frau  von 
Stein.  There  is  little  reflection  in  the  book  of 
the  great  historical  events  of  the  period.  But  it 
is  of  real  interest  for  those  who  wish  to  add  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Eino  Leino.  The 
diarist  prints  many  letters  from  her  “trouba¬ 
dour,”  and  most  of  the  last  half  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  him. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebraska 

Cn'ostdir  Ci  Floinn.  An  clatomh  geal.  Dub¬ 
lin.  Sairs^al  &  Dill.  1953.  237  pages.  6/. 
The  spy  or  detective  mystery  thriller  is  so  dis¬ 
tinctively  American  that  one  views  its  trans¬ 
ference  into  other  literatures  with  a  “show-me” 
attitude.  Christopher  Flynn’s  “The  Bright 
Sword”  seeks  to  achieve  the  importation  for 
Irish.  Two  young  army  officers,  Cathal  O  N^ill 
and  Bernard  O  Broin,  are  assigned  to  investi¬ 


gate  a  subversive  secret  society  led  by  a  sha¬ 
dowy  figure  who  calls  himself  “The  I’aw  of 
Death.”  They  have  the  adventures  usual  in 
such  stories  before  tbe  conspirators  are  uncov¬ 
ered  and  destroyed.  But  the  genre  falls  foul 
of  Irish  temperament.  With  Celtic  unhurried¬ 
ness  O  Floinn  waits  until  Chapter  7  to  intro¬ 
duce  any  plot  at  all,  and  never  succeeds 
in  working  up  anything  like  sus|icnse.  “The 
Bright  Sword”  makes  agreeable  liedtime  read¬ 
ing,  but  life  in  Ireland  is  too  placid  and  free 
of  tension  (thank  Heaven)  for  this  kind  of 
story  to  be  at  home  there. 

fohn  /’.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

**  Maria  Klonare.  llemeroi  Anthropoi.  Die- 
gemata.  Athcnai.  Peges.  1953.  144  pages. 
Maria  Klonare  spent  the  early  years  of  her  life 
at  Mytilene  where  she  was  a  teacher  and  only 
left  her  native  island  in  1929.  She  wrote  slowly 
and  published  nothing  from  1914  to  1946.  Her 
stories  are  marked  by  a  deep  humanity;  they 
are  simple,  as  in  Stringlogiorgos,  the  story  of 
an  orphan  child  brought  back  to  normalcy  in 
a  hospital  by  the  loving  care  of  a  nurse.  Hu¬ 
mane  and  understanding,  the  author  appre¬ 
ciates  the  feelings  of  the  ordinary  man  and  in 
her  latest  works,  such  as  San  la  chenaria,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  resistance  in  Thessaly  during 
World  War  One,  she  knows  how  to  depict  in 
a  few  phrases  the  tragedy  of  the  years  of  World 
War  Two.  There  is  nothing  spectacular  about 
her  works,  but  they  arc  artistic  gems  in  rela¬ 
tively  few  words. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Demetres  Doukarcs.  Kalliste  Thera.  MYie- 
nai.  1953.  61  pages. 

This  interesting  collection  is  deeply  and  philo¬ 
sophically  Christian.  Its  text  is  taken  from  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  IV:  19-20,  and  almost  every 
poem  fits  into  one  of  the  life  ex|)cricnces  of  a 
person  who  has  gone  through  the  tragedy  of 
Crcccc  in  World  War  Two  and  has  emerged 
with  his  faith  unshaken  but  developed.  The 
various  subtitles  and  the  poems  and  medita¬ 
tion  in  the  latter  part,  “Main  Road,”  all  speak 
of  the  tempering  of  the  human  l)cing  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  suffering. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Erzs^bet  Kisj6kai,  cd.  Huzal(ereszt.  Koln. 

Amerikai  Magyar  Kiad6.  1954.  156  pages. 
Exile  writers  face  the  dreariness  of  cultural 
stalemate.  Cut  off  from  their  environment,  the 
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quality  of  their  art  is  prone  to  suffer.  Rrzs^bet 
Kisj6kai,  the  editor  of  Buzal{ereszt  (“Sh(Kk  of 
Wheat”),  an  anthology  of  sketches  and  short 
stories  by  I  Hungarian  ^migris,  was  evidently 
conscious  of  such  a  problem  when  she  decided 
to  edit  a  Ixxik  which  should  stir  interest  in 
fiungarian  imaginative  literature  among  her 
“displaced”  countrymen;  at  the  same  time  it 
should  give  Hungarian  authors  an  opportunity 
to  appear  in  print. 

The  quality  of  this  collection  of  tales  is  quite 
encouraging,  considering  the  unenvious  posi¬ 
tion  of  uprootedness  which  forced  exiles  into 
a  new  social  situation.  As  we  cannot  overlook 
the  emotional  basis  for  human  behavior,  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  tales  written  under  alien 
circumstances  by  authors  bound  by  tradition 
and  custom  should  have  primarily  a  docu¬ 
mentary  significance.  The  book  seems  like  a 
voice  breaking  through  a  strange,  hostile,  tol¬ 
erant,  or  indifferent  world.  The  sketches  and 
stories  are  not  of  equal  merit;  some  are  by 
skilled  writers,  others  by  dilettantes  with  a 
creative  urge;  some  are  motivated  by  aesthetic 
objectivity,  others  are  didactic  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  gain  a  moral  end. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 


Agnes  Miria  Csiky.  Megdll6  a  toronynS. 
Kiiln.  Amerikai  Magyar  Kiado.  1954.  84 
pages. 

It  is  a  challenging  task  for  a  novelist  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  psychology  of  “displaced 
persons”;  a  task  which  lends  itself  to  various 
interpretations.  Agnes  Miria  Csiky  wrote  a 
brief  novel,  rather  a  novelette,  about  this 
theme.  Her  characters  are  Hungarian  exiles 
after  World  War  Two  who  seek  shelter  and 
peace  in  CJermany.  One  of  the  problems  that 
faces  them  is  how  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  values 
in  an  environment  in  which  neither  prestige 
nor  connections  support  them  in  their  struggle 
for  survival. 

The  plot  evolves  around  a  married  couple 
with  a  middle  class  standard  of  social  obli¬ 
gations,  the  husband’s  sister  and  an  American 
soldier  of  the  occupation  army  who  is  of  Hun¬ 
garian  descent.  We  encounter  a  few  other 
characters;  as  a  rule  they  treat  the  exiles  hypo¬ 
critically  or  harshly.  The  best  drawn  character 
is  the  American  soldier.  He  personifies  good 
will,  but  is  crude  and  superficial  in  his  attitude 
about  “love.”  I.ater,  influenced  by  the  ideal¬ 
ism  of  Jutka,  the  husband’s  sister,  he  changes 
and  in  some  situations  recalls  the  emotional 
nobility  of  chivalric  romances. 


The  narrative  technique  of  the  author  is  in 
parts  vague,  almost  confusing;  yet  one  senses 
the  impact  of  inexorable  forces  which  awaken 
a  new,  one  could  say  “practical”  view  about 
life.  The  lyrical  undertone  and  nostalgic 
moods  form  a  poetic  contrast  to  the  “realistic” 
plight  of  the  displaced  persons. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Enok  Opsund.  JsJand  i  sogetida.  Oslo. 

Fonna.  1954.  249  pages.  $f.50. 

Against  a  background  of  the  political  democ¬ 
racy  centering  around  the  Ailting  in  the 
jjeriod  from  930  to  1262,  Enok  Opsund  pre¬ 
sents  a  thoughtful,  well  balanced  survey  of  the 
history  of  old  Icelandic  literature.  He  deals 
with  the  sagas,  the  eddic  poetry,  the  skaldic 
poetry,  historical  literature,  and  the  work  of 
Snorre  Sturlasson.  Opsund  has  an  unusual 
sensitivity  for  the  language  and  imagery  of  the 
older  Icelandic  literature,  and  he  is  able  to 
present  his  subject  with  spirited  enthusiasm 
tempered  by  broad  scholarship. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  oj  KentueJ^y  IJhraries 

**  Margareth  lessen.  En  drape  i  havet.  Oslo. 

Ciyldendal  Norsk.  1954.  168  pages. 

This  ruthlessly  realistic  picture  of  unrefined 
life  and  “free  love”  in  a  fishing  hamlet  in 
northernmost  Finmark  may  well  foretell  a 
major  contribution  to  modern  Norwegian  lit¬ 
erature.  Mastering  the  milieu  and  its  regional 
language,  Margareth  lessen  draws  her  charac¬ 
ters  tersely,  with  psychological  insight  and 
dramatic  skill.  A  depressing  tale  of  poverty 
and  drabness,  relieved  by  subtle  humor  and 
sparkling  glimpses  of  a  powerful  Nature,  un¬ 
folds  around  Stina,  a  young  girl  whom  we  fol¬ 
low  through  dreamy  adolescence  and  frustrat¬ 
ed  love  until  she  stands  out  as  a  lonely,  noble 
woman  prematurely  aged  from  toil  and  grief. 
Compassion  wells  up  in  the  sensitive  reader’s 
heart. 

Thor  J.  Bec/( 
Hanover,  Ind. 

Liv  Nansen  Hpyer.  Eva  og  Fridtjof  Nan¬ 
sen.  Oslo.  Cappelens.  1954.  324  pages. 

Liv  Nansen  Hpyer,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
great  explorer  and  humanitarian  Fridtjof 
Nansen,  has  written  a  warm  and  personalized 
biography  of  her  father.  At  the  same  time, 
careful  exploration  of  family  archives,  numer¬ 
ous  sidelights  on  the  cultural  history  of  the 
age,  and  judicious  use  of  other  source  mate¬ 
rial  give  this  book  high  rank  as  a  scholarly 
study.  It  is  richly  illustrated,  and  many  of  the 
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photographs  reflect  the  happy  family  life  at 
PolhpgcJa  up  to  Eva  Nansen’s  tragic  death  in 
1911.  The  book  ends  at  this  point,  leaving  the 
reader  eagerly  hoping  for  a  second  volume. 

Ljiwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

Jose  Aderaldo  Gastello,  ed.  A  PoUmica 
sdbre  "A  Confedera^ao  dos  Tamoios."  Sao 
Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo.  1953. 
xlvii  -|-  141  pages. 

The  publication  in  1856  of  Gonsalves  de  Ma- 
galhaes’s  attempt  at  epic  poetry  A  Confedera- 
fao  dos  Tamoios  provoked  the  young  Jose  de 
Alencar  to  write  a  series  of  “letters”  in  criti¬ 
cism  thereof.  These  were  answered  by  other 
literary  figures  of  the  day,  notably  Porto- 
Alegre  and — presumably — the  Emperor  him¬ 
self,  Dom  Pedro  II.  Magalhaes’s  poem  is  justly 
forgotten,  but  the  documents  of  the  quarrel  are 
of  considerable  interest  for  the  light  they  throw 
on  various  as[)ccts  of  Romanticism  (especially 
Indianism)  as  it  was  conceived  in  Brazil  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  documents  are 
here  republished  by  Gastello,  who  also  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  critical  introduction. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl{ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Machado  de  Assis.  laid  Garcia.  Sao  Paulo. 

Saraiva.  1952.  204  pages.  Cr.$7. 
laid  Garcia  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Macha¬ 
do’s  Dom  Casmurro  or  As  memdrias  pdsthu- 
mas  de  tiraz  Cubas,  for  one  finds  in  this  early 
novel  by  Brazil’s  great  man  of  letters  few  of 
those  qualities  of  style  which  have  prompted 
critics  to  place  him  in  the  company  of  James, 
Sterne,  and  Anatole  France.  Actually,  we  have 
here  a  rather  sentimental  love  story,  told  pleas¬ 
antly  enough,  to  be  sure,  despite  touches  here 
and  there  of  Romanticism.  Certainly  neither 
laia  nor  her  stepmother  may  be  said  to  pos¬ 
sess  tbe  originality  of  Machado’s  later  charac¬ 
ters.  In  this  edition,  the  publishers  have  under¬ 
taken  the  work  of  modernizing  the  master’s 
orthography,  an  innovation  of  doubtful  value, 
since  the  process  has  given  rise  to  errors  Ixjth 
typographical  and  grammatical. 

Malcolm  Batchelor 
Yale  University 

*  Antonio  Pinheiro  Guimaraes.  Histdria 
Natural.  Porto.  Acad6mica.  1953.  130 
pages. 

This  collection  consists  mainly  of  very  short 
lyric  poems  permeated  with  the  bitter-sweet 
tang  of  love.  Profundity  and  originality  of 
theme  are  absent,  but  the  poet  frequently  com¬ 


poses  verses  that  seem  to  be  pure  music.  He 
makes  effective  use  of  short  lines  and  repeti¬ 
tion  of  lines  which  in  their  simplicity  often 
(xjssess  the  haunting  monotony  yet  charm  of  a 
childish  jingle.  On  the  whole,  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  verse  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  is  more  impressive  in  tone  and  quality 
than  the  small  group  of  poems  at  the  end 
from  which  the  title  is  taken. 

George  D.  Schade 
U niverstty  of  New  Mexico 

^  Paulo  R6nai.  Escola  de  Tradutores.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Ministcrio  da  Educai^ao  e  Saude. 
1952.  50  pages. 

As  a  Hungarian  who  has  become  thoroughly 
integrated  into  the  literary  life  of  Brazil,  as  a 
professional  translator  of  unusual  linguistic 
experience,  as  director  of  a  new  Portuguese 
edition  of  the  Comidie  humatne,  Runai  may 
s()cak  with  unusual  authority  on  the  subject  of 
translation.  This  he  docs  in  a  series  of  essays 
which  are  nut  only  informative  and  thought- 
provoking,  but  delightfully  witty  to  boot.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  is  that  dealing  with 
“Literal  Translation  and  Stylistic  Effects,”  in 
which  he  brings  out  features  peculiar  to  indi¬ 
vidual  languages,  discusses  the  problems  they 
present,  and  makes  suggestions  as  to  their  so¬ 
lution.  This  little  book  can  l)e  recommended 
alike  to  those  engaged  in  translation  and  those 
who  read  the  product  thereof. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl( 
Washington,  I).  C. 

Gilberto  Amado.  Histdria  da  Minha  In- 
fdneia.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1954.  287 
pages.  Gr.$60. 

“But  the  lx)y  lived  on  within  me  .  .  .”  With 
these  words  Amado  closes  his  reminiscences  of 
childhood,  and  the  truth  of  the  observation  is 
amply  attested  by  the  freshness  and  the  roguish 
spirit  of  this  completely  delightful  lKM>k.  Ama- 
du  grew  up  in  small  back<ountry  towns  of 
the  “bulge”  of  Brazil,  and  brings  vividly  to 
life  the  {)eople  and  hap[)ening$  of  sixty  years 
ago:  shopkeepers,  school  children,  [X)liticians; 
Ghristmas  celebrations,  Gatholic  missions,  and 
amateur  theatricals.  The  social  historian  will 
find  here  a  veritable  gold  mine — and  so  will 
the  general  reader,  for  the  interest  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  described  is,  if  possible,  exceeded  by  the 
charm  of  the  telling.  R.  E.  Dimmicl{ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

V.  S.  Yanovsky.  Portativnoe  bessmertie. 
New  York.  Ghekhov.  1953.  270  pages. 
$2.50. 

This  semi-autobiographical  novel  by  a  Rus- 
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sian  imigri  in  Paris  depicts  the  decrepitude 
and  moral  deterioration  of  the  French  lower 
middle  classes  in  the  1930’$.  At  the  same  time, 
it  tries  to  illustrate  the  predicament  of  the  true 
individualist  in  a  mass  society  based  on  intel¬ 
lectual  mediocrity  and  moral  turpitude.  As  a 
novel,  however,  it  is  not  very  successful:  The 
plot,  if  any,  is  tedious,  the  style  turgid,  and 
the  characters  unconvincing. 

Yet,  the  author  manages  to  give  some  really 
interesting  glimpses  of  the  spiritually  empty 
lives  and  states  of  mind  (highly  selfish,  mate¬ 
rialistic,  amoral,  devoid  of  civic  consciousness) 
of  the  lower  middle  classes.  Yanovsky  is  intent 
on  showing  that  the  much  vaunted  individual¬ 
ism  and  original  intelligence  of  the  average 
Frenchman  is  a  myth.  In  the  1930’s — and  this 
is  im|Mirtant  in  explaining  the  collapse  of 
France  in  1940 — the  lower  middle  classes 
thought  in  crude  cliches  and  were  stirred  to 
action  only  when  aroused  by  base  selhsh  in¬ 
terests  and  prejudices. 

But  all  this  still  does  not  make  for  a  good 
novel. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clar^  University 

**  Kniazhna  Ol’ga  Trubetskaia.  Kmaz'  S.N . 

Trubetsl^oi — vospomonaniia  sestry.  New 

York.  Chekhov.  1953,  271  pages.  $2.25. 
The  Chekhov  Publishing  House  continues  to 
render  a  valuable  service  by  making  available 
memoirs  and  documents  on  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  “losers”  of  1917,  those  whom  the  So¬ 
viet  historians  are  forced  to  discard  into  the 
“dustbin  of  history.” 

Prince  Sergei  Trul)etskoi  was  a  leading  fig¬ 
ure  in  modern  Russian  philosophy,  but  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  notes  show  him  as  a  public  figure,  not  as 
a  scholar.  From  the  famine-year  of  1892, 
which  reawakened  Russia’s  civic  and  [xditical 
consciousness,  until  his  untimely  death  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1905 — on  the  eve  of  the  Dctoljer  Mani¬ 
festo  which  granted  to  Russia  its  first  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly — Prince  Trulietskoi  was  in 
the  forefront  ol  the  battle  waged  by  the  liberal 
intelligentsia  against  absolutism.  First  as  the 
detender  of  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
academic  community,  and  then  as  s(K)kesman 
for  the  moderate  leaders  of  the  zemstvos,  no¬ 
bility,  and  the  municipalities,  he  was  called 
u()on  to  display  his  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
high-minded  idealism  in  attempting  to  [per¬ 
suade  the  government  to  grant  representative 
institutions  and  to  renounce  voluntarily  its 
bureaucratic  dcs[x)tism.  The  failure  of  his 
efforts  make  dramatic  and  pathetic  reading  as 
Czarism  hastens  blindly  to  its  suicidal  end. 


The  book  is  neither  a  scholarly  biography 
nor  a  personal  memoir,  although  it  partakes 
of  both  genres.  It  is  mainly  a  collection  of 
primary  sources  (letters,  speeches,  excerpts  of 
articles — much  of  it  unpublished  heretofore), 
tied  together  by  notes  taken  at  the  time  by  the 
Prince’s  sister.  A  tribute  to  an  exceptionally 
high-minded  representative  of  what  was  best 
in  the  Russian  intelligentsia  before  1917,  the 
volume  is  at  the  same  time  an  invaluable  doc¬ 
ument  on  Prince  Trubetskoi’s  milieu  and 
period. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clar^  University 

**  Gunnar  Quarnstrom.  Fran  Obacl^a  till 
Urbs.  Ludvig  Nordstroms  smdstad  och 
vdrldsstadsdrbm.  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 
1954.  534  pages,  ill.  -1-  3  plates. 

This  is  a  biographical-psychological  study  of 
an  interesting  Swedish  author,  Ludvig  Nord¬ 
strom,  whose  recurrent  proneness  to  epilepsy 
inspired  him  with  a  visionary  world  view,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  writings  on  the  model  small 
town  Obacka  and  on  his  dream  of  the  world 
metropolis,  Urbs.  The  latter  was  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  good  qualities  of  the  ideal  small 
town,  irradiate  its  safety  and  harmony 
throughout  the  universe. 

It  is  the  merit  of  Quarnstrom  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  the  roots  of  Nordstrom’s  totalitarian 
world  vision  in  his  more  or  less  rudimentary 
epileptic  tendencies.  He  draws  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  this  authorship  and  that  of  the  English 
mystic  writer,  Margiad  Evans,  who  also  suffers 
from  the  falling  sickness.  They  are  in  good 
company  as  may  be  seen  from  O.  Teinkin’s 
The  Falling  Sicl(ness,  A  History  of  Epilepsy 
from  the  Greekjs  to  the  Beginnings  of  Modern 
Neurology  (Baltimore,  1945). 

Stefdn  Hinarsson 
Johns  Hopl^ins  University 

John  Aberg.  /i^/.  Stockholm.  Folket  i 
Bilds.  1953.  239  pages.  7.25  kr. 

Alierg’s  short  novel  jdf^t  (“Hurry”  or  better 
“Harassment”)  is  a  protest  against  an  eco¬ 
nomic  system  wherein  laborers,  both  men  and 
women,  work  on  objects  they  do  not  love  and 
have  no  pride  in  and  do  so  for  wages  which 
merely  keep  them  from  starving.  A  rather 
familiar  and,  to  American  taste,  rather  anti¬ 
quated  literary  theme.  But  Aberg ’s  workers 
— Skaggiga  Lars,  Lena,  and  the  rest  who  earn 
their  bread  by  p>olishing  objects  on  emery 
wheels — are  startlingly  free  from  ignorance 
and  bestiality,  both  of  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  in  the  proletarian  novel.  More  or 
less  without  plot,  Jdltt  gives  a  believable  pic- 
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turc  of  how  a  few  intelligent  people  suffer  un- 
der  the  boredom  of  industrial  routine. 

Donald  B.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 

*  Werner  Aspenstrom.  Forebud.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1953.  79  pages.  6.50  kr. 
Forebud  deals  with  a  theme  that  recurs  from 
time  to  time  in  European  literature:  the  return 
of  the  dead  to  take  material  comfort  and  even 
life  from  the  living.  Unlike  the  average  ghost 
story,  Forebud  rises  far  above  the  banality  of 
the  theme,  partly  as  a  result  of  Aspenstrom’s 
mastery  of  the  language,  partly  as  a  result  of 
his  suggestive  and  effective  symbolism.  This 
short  novel  is  packed  with  more  terrifying 
ideas  than  terrifying  scenes,  for  we  see  the  evil 
within  ourselves  symbolized  in  the  return  of 
the  dead  to  take  over  a  decadent  world.  Aspen- 
Strom’s  ideas  are  occasionally  obscure,  but  at 
the  end  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  his  basic 
theme.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentuefty  Libraries 

**  Per  Anders  Fogelstrom.  Medan  staden 
sover.  Stockholm.  Folket  i  Bilds.  1953. 
240  pages.  2.25  kr. 

This  tale  of  juvenile  crime  in  Stockholm  has 
a  curious  history.  In  1949  Fogelstrom  pub¬ 
lished  a  novel  called  Ligister,  which  was  made 
into  a  him.  The  script,  in  turn,  is  the  basis  for 
a  new  novel  under  the  same  title  as  the  him, 
Medan  staden  sover.  Fogelstrom  portrays  the 
fate  of  a  young  delinquent,  Jompa,  in  Soder- 
malm,  a  quarter  of  Stockholm  which  he  knows 
as  few  other  writers.  Neither  a  girl  nor  his 
own  conscience  can  save  )ompa,  and  his  grad¬ 
ual  deterioration  culminates  in  a  murder.  Fo- 
gelstrdm’s  thesis  that  background  is  not  alone 
responsible  for  juvenile  delinquency  is  force¬ 
ful  and  convincing.  Lawrence  S.  T hompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

Folke  Isaksson.  Irrfdrder.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1953.  153  pages.  10.50  kr. 

Folke  Isaksson’s  first  prose  work  is  a  pro¬ 
found,  occasionally  obscure  psychological 
novel  of  a  young  man  who  is  unable  to  adjust 
himself  to  a  sweetheart  or  a  friend.  The  cen¬ 
tral  hgure,  called  “the  son,”  is  a  son  of  his 
mother,  a  son  of  loneliness,  and  is  unable  to 
be  anything  else.  Although  there  may  be 
varying  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  the 
story,  there  will  be  no  disagreement  alxiut  the 
beauty  of  Isaksson’s  prose.  It  is  as  crystal- 
clear,  as  incisive  as  the  winter  in  northern 
Sweden,  where  the  story  is  set.  It  is  a  prom¬ 
ising  beginning.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 


**  Nils  Bolandcr.  Tom  hand.  Stockholm. 
Svenska  Kyrkans  Diakonistyrelses.  New 
ed.,  1953.  100  pages.  6  kr. 

The  author  of  these  fifty-two  lyrics  has  well 
over  a  dozen  publications  to  his  credit,  chiefly 
from  the  press  of  the  publisher  of  the  present 
volume,  who,  as  one  would  suspect,  specializes 
in  works  of  an  evangelical  nature.  The  bulk  of 
Bolander’s  work  is  religious  or,  putting  it  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  tinged  with  the  rev¬ 
erence  for  existence  which  is  inherent  in  reli¬ 
gions.  Consequently,  Bolander,  as  a  poet,  does 
not  belong  to  the  main  stream  of  modern  secu¬ 
lar  Swedish  poetry.  To  judge  him  as  one  might 
Lagerkvist  or  Malm  would  not  be  fair.  “Empty 
Hand,”  a  title  drawn  from  the  book’s  motto, 
“Only  when  my  hand  is  helplessly  empty. 
May  I  receive  a  portion  of  (iod’s  solace,”  uses 
the  Christian  symlK)ls  of  the  Cross,  Ciolgotha, 
and  the  Word  in  their  basic  Christian  senses; 
any  connotative  overtones  are  those  of  the 
reader.  Bolander ’s  language  is  a  basic  poetic 
one,  say,  of  an  Eichendorfl,  and  his  rhymed 
stanzaic  structure  is  fine,  economical,  and  nat¬ 
ural,  one  of  which  the  Swedish  language  is 
eminently  capable. 

That  this  is  the  second  edition  of  Tom  hand 
attests  its  popularity. 

Donald  B.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 

**  Olof  Waern^r.  Lappmarl^en  dr  bast! 
Stockholm.  Svenska  Kyrkans  Diakonisty¬ 
relses.  1953.  207  pages.  6.75  kr. 

The  author,  for  twenty-five  years  a  preacher  in 
Lapland,  lays  no  claim  to  having  pro<luced  a 
literary  work,  and,  in  fact,  his  lx>ok  consists 
mainly  of  reports  of  actual  experiences.  As 
such,  they  afford  interesting  glim()ses  into  the 
hard  and  simple  life,  into  the  truly  devoted 
Christian  attitude,  into  the  courage,  the  en¬ 
durance,  the  quaint  humor,  the  superstitions, 
the  “time  to  think”  of  the  primitive  f)eople  on 
the  northern  outskirts  of  civilization.  One  can¬ 
not  help  but  marvel  at  the  meeting  there  of 
primitive  and  modern  life  (electricity  in 
homes,  government-sponsored  dental  care,  ra¬ 
dio,  renting  of  cars  for  church-going,  etc.). 

The  strong  point  of  the  book  is  its  human 
interest. 

Ully  E.  /.  Undahl 
Knox  College 

*  Birger  Lundquist.  Ned  till  Spanien.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1953.  136 
pages,  ill.  15  kr. 

When  Birger  Lundquist  passed  away  two 
years  ago,  the  world  lost  one  of  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  interpreters  of  old  Europe  in  word  and 
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image,  llik  illustrations  of  travel  books  on 
Paris,  Copenhagen,  and  England  by  Stig  Ahl* 
gren  and  Jan  Oiof  Olsson  achieved  well  merit¬ 
ed  fame;  but  the  present  volume,  almost  as 
much  on  France  as  on  Spain,  is  by  Lundquist 
alone.  His  urbanity  and  dry  humor  are  well 
adapted  to  the  drawings,  which  occupy  more 
space  than  the  text.  Lundquist’s  last  book  has 
a  place  in  collections  which  do  not  normally  in¬ 
clude  material  in  minor  languages. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

*  V.  Pidmohylny.  Misto.  New  York. 

Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
1954.  301  pages.  $2.50. 

The  novel  “City”  belongs  among  the  most  out¬ 
standing  works  of  Ukrainian  literature  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  this  work  Pidmohylny 
has  given  a  deep  psychological  picture  of  the 
development  of  the  main  character,  Stepan,  a 
[Kasant  boy,  who  by  his  hard  work,  overcom- 
mg  great  difficulties,  has  become  an  educated 
person  and  a  prominent  writer.  Critics  have 
correctly  noted  that  Pidmohylny  possessed  “a 
gift  of  true  observation  of  life,”  great  literary 
skill,  and  “ability  to  give  a  clear,  delicate  and 
compact  ()sychoiogical  picture”  and  “some¬ 
thing  French  in  the  impressionistic  style  of  the 
author.”  Later,  official  Soviet  critics  have  con¬ 
demned  the  novel  for  its  “biologism”  and 
“bourgeois  nationalism.” 

In  1934,  in  the  time  of  mass  arrests  of 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  by  Russian  Cx>mmun- 
ists,  Pidmohylny  was  also  arrested,  accused  of 
anti-Soviet  activity,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years 
of  concentration  camp  in  Solovetski  Island, 
where  he  died.  All  his  works  have  been  banned 
in  Russia. 

Peter  Odarchent{0 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Theodosy  Os’machka.  Iz-pid  Svitu. 

Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

New  York.  1954.  317  pages.  $2.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  being  prepared  by 
the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  Shevchenko  Scientific 
Society,  with  the  assistance  of  the  East  Euro¬ 
pean  Fund.  It  is  a  very  happy  choice,  for 
Os’machka  is  one  of  the  last  surviving  mem- 
liers  who  played  an  important  role  in  the 
Ukrainian  Renaissance  of  the  Twenties.  He 
escai)ed  the  holocaust  of  his  fellows  by  feign¬ 
ing  insanity  and  finally  arrived  in  America.  A 
large  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  a 
philosophical  narrative  poem,  “The  Poet,” 
which  summarizes  the  fate  of  the  Ukrainian 
artist  during  the  terrible  days  of  collectiviza¬ 


tion  and  emphasizes  the  need  of  the  poet  to 
retain  his  contact  with  the  Eternal  and  the 
permanent.  The  other  poems  carry  on  many 
of  the  same  ideas  and  reveal  the  thoughts  of 
the  author  in  the  DP  camps  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  an  invaluable  collection  and  we  can  only  be 
glad  that  it  has  lieen  made  available  to  a  wide 
audience. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Les  primitifs  flamands.  I:  Corpus  de  la 
peinture  des  anciens  Pays-Bas  miridionaux 
.  au  XV*  siicle.  3:  The  National  Gallery, 
London.  Vols.  I,  II.  Martin  Davies,  ed. 
Antwerp.  De  Sikkel.  1953, 1954.  116  pages 
281  plates,  107  pages  -J-  plates.  480 
Bel.  fr.  ea. 

The  gigantic  enterprise  of  the  Centre  National 
de  Recherches  Primitifs  Flamands  which  aims 
to  make  available  to  the  public  at  large  the  en¬ 
tire  liody  of  fifteenth  century  Flemish  painting 
grouped  by  the  world’s  museums  now  housing 
such  collections  offers  here  detailed  descrip>- 
tions  and  reproductions  of  all  the  works  avail¬ 
able  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  Gallery’s  Deputy  Keeper. 
These  two  volumes,  invaluable  both  through 
the  amazing  wealth  of  pictorial  reproductions 
and  the  scholarly  description,  iconography,  and 
discussion  of  sources  and  history,  as  well  as 
many  other  aspects  involved  in  such  search¬ 
ing  analyses,  follow  the  pattern  of  those  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  this  magnificent  series, 
which  were  devoted  to  the  holdings  of  the 
Communal  Museum  of  Bruges  (see  H.A.  26:4, 
p.  367)  and  the  Sabauda  Gallery  of  Turin  (see 
B.A.  28:1,  p.  45).  The  same  deliberately  used 
superlatives  of  praise  then  applied  by  this  re¬ 
viewer  to  the  Centre’s  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  are  equally  in  order  for  this  latest  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  undertaking  of  unusual  distinction 
and  tremendous  merit,  unsurpassed  so  far,  we 
think,  in  the  annals  of  the  scholarly  art  book. 

E.  E.  N. 

*  Carl  Bratli.  Diccionario  espahol-danis. 
Copenhague.  The  Author.  1947-51.  1,425 
2<ol.  pages.  160  kr. 

This  is  an  intellectual  achievement  of  high 
order,  one  man’s  work,  the  work  of  a  lifetime, 
yet  practically  unknown  in  this  country  on 
account  of  the  comparative  unfamiliarity  with 
Danish.  The  volume  comprises  some  200,000 
entries.  The  title-page  carries,  with  even  more 
reason  than  Larousse,  the  motto,  “Un  dic¬ 
cionario  sin  ejemplos  es  un  esqueleto.”  In¬ 
deed,  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  extraor- 
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dinary  wealth  of  examples  to  illustrate  the  ex¬ 
act  usage  of  words  (even  some  Indian  words) 
in  all  non-Euro()ean  Spanish-speaking  coun¬ 
tries.  By  comparison,  where  the  dictionary  of 
the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  uses  20  words  for 
the  definition  of  one  term,  this  Danish  dic¬ 
tionary  uses  at  least  40.  In  addition,  there  are 
provincialisms,  colloquialisms,  dialect,  slang, 
variant-and-odd  words,  gypsy  language,  prov¬ 
erbs,  cultural  -  literary  -  historical  -geographical 
references,  with  explanations  (sometimes  a  bit 
encyclopedic),  foreign  words,  including  proper 
names,  which  likewise  are  explained,  not  just 
translated,  and  derivations  wherever  possible. 
Included  also  are  up-to-date  scientific  and 
technical  words,  and  professional  words  and 
phrases  from  fields  as  different  as  law,  geogra¬ 
phy,  botany,  ornithology,  ichthyology,  music, 
commerce,  architecture,  typography,  photog¬ 
raphy,  astronomy,  military  matters,  hunting, 
poetry,  theater,  card-games,  sport,  children’s 
play. 

Phraseology,  finally,  occupies  much  space 
and  is  more  complete  than  in  the  dictionary  of 
the  Academy  of  Madrid  and  the  Spanish-(ier- 
man  lexicon  by  Tolhausen.  The  Bratli  work 
probably  contains  more  “Americanisms”  than 
any  all-Spanish  word-book.  They  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  Spanish-speaking  area  and  are  associated 
with  specific  places  or  grouped  as  “Colom- 
bianisms,”  “Mexicanisms,”  etc.  Thus,  the  au¬ 
thor  recognizes  the  individual  evolution  which 
the  language  has  experienced  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  New  World. 

M  M 


The  S.  FiKher  Verlag  will  publish  this  autumn  the 
first  volume  of  a  complete  edition  of  Franz  Kafka's 
letters.  The  publisher  is  asking  all  recipients  or  pres¬ 
ent  owners  of  Kafka  letters  to  contact  directly  the 
S.  Fischer  Verlag,  Frankfurt,  a.  M.,  Falkensteinerstr. 
24,  Germany.  Letters,  or  copies  of  letters,  addressed  to 
Franz  Kafka,  as  well  as  biographically  pertinent  ma¬ 
terial,  are  also  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  editors  of 
the  Kafka  correspondence. 

The  Fortnightly  has  been  discontinued  as  a  separate 
publication  and  as  of  January  1955  incorporated  in  the 
Contemporary  Review.  For  nearly  100  years  these  two 
magazines  have  appeared  simultaneously.  The- com¬ 
bined  journal,  edited  by  G.  P.  Gtxxh,  appears  under  the 
title  Contemporary  Review  incorporating  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  and  maintains  the  high  standards  of  both  peri¬ 
odicals. 


An  American  edition  of  Bratli’s  monumen¬ 
tal  opus  seems  most  advisable. 

Thor  /.  Becl( 
Hanover,  Ind. 

*  Kiirschner.  Lexil^on  der  seeks  Welt- 
sprachen.  Berchtesgaden.  Zimmer  fit  Her¬ 
zog.  n.  d.  xi  1,086  2<ol.  fit  4<ol.  pages. 
This  new  volume,  an  achievement  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  which  has  l)een  able  for  the 
first  time  to  make  this  outstanding  work 
available  for  the  amazing  price  of  less  than 
five  dollars,  combines  Part  1 :  Deutsch-Fremd- 
sprachlich  and  Part  II:  Fremdspraehlich- 
Deutsch.  The  “foreign”  languages  involved 
are  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
I^atin.  This  bulk  is  surrounded  by  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  giving  the  history  of  the  for¬ 
eign  languages,  including  extensive  tables  of 
the  irregular  verbs  of  the  four  living  lan¬ 
guages,  a  separate  listing  of  geographical  terms 
and  names  of  persons,  an  excellent  collection 
of  Redensarten  and  gefliigelte  Worte,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  Fremdworterbuch  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  daily  practical  usage,  an 
equally  helpful  Briefsteller  for  both  private 
and  business  correspondence,  and  a  list  of  ab¬ 
breviations  currently  used  within  the  five  for¬ 
eign  languages,  including  some  pertaining  to 
German.  The  work  is  invaluable  not  only  to 
the  linguist  and  specialist  but  to  anyone  having 
dealings,  professionally  or  otherwise,  with  for¬ 
eign  countries.  This  is  a  “must”  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  shelf.  F.  E.  N. 

M  M 


The  Bibliography  Committee  of  Spanish  Section  V 
of  the  Modern  I.anguage  Ass<x:iation  has  issued  a  most 
helpful  Bibliography  of  Contemporary  Spanith  Ijtera- 
ture.  It  contains  522  items  grouped  under  Poetry, 
Drama,  Novel,  Essay  (together  with  short  story,  criti¬ 
cism),  Miscellaneous,  Catalan.  Omimittee  members 
are  Josephine  de  Boer,  W,  V.  Jackson,  Robert  Kirsner, 
Marguerite  C.  Rand,  Cecilia  Ross,  Wm.  A.  McKnight, 
Chairrtun. 

I'he  New  Zealand  Literary  Fund,  administered  by  a 
committee  of  eleven  writers  and  members  of  the 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  is  giving  financial  help  to 
young  New  Zealand  writers  to  get  their  first  works 
published.  The  grants  are  intended  to  help  get  a 
book  published  by  defraying  part  of  the  publication 
costs  or  by  making  it  possible  to  sell  a  book  at  a  lower 
retail  price. 
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French 

Ijtt  Annttlft  Conjerencia.  LX1:50,  LXII:51. — La  for¬ 
mation  det  ibtet  en  Frame  el  dam  le  monde,  Georges 
I^uhamel. — Le  mott  det  pnx  [litt^airei],  Marcel  Thie- 
bau(;  Le  vuage  de  la  pretie  d'aprh- guerre,  Pierre 
Lazareff;  Camille  Schneider  on  Alliert  Schweitzer. 

Ariane.  No.  23-24. — fean  Cermon,  poete  du  refui, 
Jean  Bayon. 

Au  Carrefour  del  Ijettret.  No.  I. — Jean  Follain,  Mau¬ 
rice  Fombeure  on  Max  Jacob;  L’"eihelle  ammale"  dam 
la  poette  de  Paul  Eluard,  Paul  Chaulot;  Pelerinage  tur 
la  tombe  de  kill(e,  Pterettc  Micheloud. 

le  bayou.  XIX:6I. — Andr6  Lebois  on  Alphonse  Al- 
lais;  Situation  actuelle  de  I'Epiphanitme,  Tristan  Maya; 
Paul  Bay  on  the  Verhaeren  centenary. 

Bulletin  Critique  du  Uvre  Franfoii.  IX:  12. — Brief 
reviews  of  recently  published  books  and  current  peri¬ 
odicals,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  L’AsstKiation  pour 
la  Diffusion  de  la  PensM  Franfaise. 

Bulletin  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de  Lit- 
terature  Franfoiiet.  XXXII :3. — Victor  Hugo  d  Mont- 
Saint-fean,  Lucien  Christophe;  Quelquet  themet  din- 
ipiration  chex  Colette,  Fernand  Desonay;  addresses  on 
the  occasion  of  the  reception  academique  of  Emilie 
Noulet  and  Robert  Goihn. 

Bulletin  del  Etudet  Portugaitet  el  de  I'lmtilui  Fran- 
fail  au  Portugal.  No.  17. — L'lnfant  D.  Pedro  de  Por¬ 
tugal  et  "O  Ltpro  da  Virtuota  Bemfeiloria,”  Robert 
Ricard;  Lei  grandt  monaitbrei  portugait,  Elie  Lam¬ 
bert;  Lei  diviniUt  onentalet  en  Luutame  et  le  Sanc- 
tuaire  de  Pandiai,  Scarlat  Lambrino;  Portrait  de  Fialho, 
Antdnio  Coimbra  Martins;  Preientation  de  Caitro  Al- 
vet,  Urbano  Tavares  Rodrigues. 

Le  Bulletin  det  Leltrei.  XVI:163,  XV1I:164,  165. — 
Noelt  lyonnaii  de  la  kenaiiiance,  Andr^  Chagny. — La 
province  chet  Ciraudoux,  V.H.  Debidour. — Cocteau  et 
la  mort  ou  Le  ballet  du  poete  et  du  iphinx,  Albert 
lairanquin. 

Cahiert  det  Amu  de  Han  Ryner.  Nos.  35,  36. — 
Ryneriana. 

Cahiert  d'Eludei  de  Radio-Televiiion.  1V54:2. — 
Mutique  el  radiodiffution,  ilenri  Karraud;  La  televuion 
et  let  diffmnli  ipectaclet:  du  "Grand  ipeclacle"  d  la 
confidence,  Andr^  Vigneau;  PoHie  el  radio,  Yvon 
Belaval. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XLI;326,  327. — Au  berceau  du 
lyritme  europeen,  Paul  Zumthor;  Quand  le  toletl  te  le- 
vait  d  I'Ocadeni,  Charles  Sallefranque;  La  rhetonque 
de  Rimbaud,  Marie-Josephe  Rustan;  Bernard  Dort  on 
Jean  Cayrol. — Special  section,  Pofne  Inca;  Revolie 
lurrealitte  et  dMalitation,  Ferdinand  Alquie;  La  po- 
ftique  de  Pierre  Reverdy,  Antoine  Fongaru. 

Chronique  Soctale  de  France.  LXI1:6,  LXIILl. — 
Special  section,  Qu'eit-ce  qu'un  adulte?;  Naiitance  et 
croittance  du  cinema  ammcain,  Henri  Mercillon. — 
Devoted  to  studies  of  religious  sociology. 


am  (III),  Georges  Cattaui;  Ptychanalyte  et  religion 
d'apret  C.  G.  fung,  Henri  Niel. — Edmond  Dune  on 
Paul  L6autaud;  L'art  et  I'enfant,  Gabriel  Venaissin; 
Architecture  gothique  et  tociete  midievale,  Louis  Gro- 
decki;  Louis  Vax  on  Vladimir  JankcUvitch;  Pierre 
Grappin  on  Edmond  Vermeil’s  L'Allemagne  contem- 
poratne  tociale,  politique,  culturelle. — Let  Allemandt 
devant  la  France,  Alain  Clement;  Mitdre  et  grandeur 
de  la  dramaturgie  franfaite,  Jean  Duvignaud;  Atpecti 
de  la  philoiophie  italienne  contemporaine,  Francesco 
Valentini. — Michel  Vinaver  on  Norman  C).  Brown’s 
Hetiod't  Theugony;  La  jeune  poetie  en  Allemagne  de 
I'Ett,  Pierre  Gamier;  Joseph-Emile  Muller  on  Paul 
Klee. 

Document!.  IX:I2,  X:l,  2. — Du  20  juillel  1944  d 
Dien  Bien  Phu  ou  de  la  volonte  de  puittance  au  thedtre, 
Ren6  Wintzen. — Uttirature  allemande  et  autrichienne 
d'aujourd’hui,  Herbert  Eisenreich,  Karl  August  Horst. 
— Samples  of  texts  from  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of 
French  and  German  authors  at  Bad  Griesbach,  Janu¬ 
ary  1955. 

Droit  el  Liberte.  VI  :2. — Organ  of  the  Union  Chr^- 
tienne  des  Professeurs  de  I’Enseignernent  Ofhcielle.  La 
jeuneite  tuniiienne  mutulmane  et  la  culture  occiden¬ 
tal,  A.  Louis;  Eiquitie  d’une  mHhodologie  de  I'ini- 
liation  au  cinema  (com.),  Victor  Bachy. 

Eiprii.  XXII:12,  XXIILl,  2,  i.— Rimbaud  ou  la 
poeue  du  devemr  (1),  Jean-Pierre  Richard;  Fm  det 
mondei  imaginairet?  Albert  Beguin. — Richard  concl.; 
Limitet  de  I'hittoire  litteraire,  Albert  Beguin. — Special 
section.  Re  forme  de  I'Emeignernent,  Henri  1.  Marrou, 
Paul  Ricoeur,  Albert  Beguin,  Paul  Fraisse;  Le  plut 
court  poime  d' Apollinaire,  Andr^  Rouveyre. — Special 
section,  Valeur  et  limitet  de  la  nation,  Jean-Marie  Do- 
menach,  et  al.;  Note  tur  la  critique  iittfraire,  Albert 
Beguin. 

L’Etprit  det  l^ttret.  No.  2. — Claudel  ett  mort,  Pierre 
de  Boisdeffre;  (Jui  ett-ce  qui  dort  debout?  Michel  Car- 
rouges;  Art  poHique  et  tpiritualite  du  langage,  Henri 
Lemaitre;  Denise  Remlu  on  Paul  Eluard;  V.-H.  Debi¬ 
dour  on  Giraudoux;  Marcel  Krion  on  Elisabeth  Lang- 
gasser;  Jean-A.  Mazoyer  on  Paula  Miranda. 

Etudet.  LXXXVIILl,  2,  3. — feunei  romancieri 
chrHieni  (ll),  Diuis  Barjon;  Let  prix  litt^airei,  Andre 
Blanchet. — Andr^  Blanchet  in  memoriam  Father  Au¬ 
guste  Valensin;  Jean  Mauduit  on  Montherlant’s  Pori- 
Royal. — Encore  "Port-Royal,"  Andre  Blanchet;  Quel¬ 
quet  atpeett  de  la  mutique  contemporaine,  H.  de  Car- 
salade  du  Pont. 

Let  Etudet  Clattiquet.  XXIILL — La  "mimetit"  dam 
let  thSoriet  anciennet  de  la  dame,  de  la  mutique  el  de 
la  poftie,  Paul  Moraux;  Ciceron  eit-il  un  bavard?  Remy 
de  Ravinel,  S.J. 

Let  Etudet  Philotophiquei.  IX  :4. — Special  section  in 
memoriam  Jacques  Paliard. 

Etudet  Sovietiquet.  Nos.  83,  84. — Report  on  the  2nd 
Congress  of  Soviet  Writers  held  in  Moscow,  December 
1954. — Le  probUme  du  typique  dam  la  litterature  to- 
vUtique,  V.  Tchalmakv. 


Critique. — Nos.  91,  92,  93,  94. — Litterature  et  cul-  Europe.  XXXILIOS,  109-110. — Special  section  on 
lure  en  Europe,  Fdmond  Vermeil;  Promt  aprit  trenie  Arutole  France,  with  contributions  by  Lucien  Psichari, 
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et  al. — Rumain  Rutland  issue,  camprising  up-to-date 
bibliography  of  hit  works. 

Federation.  Not.  119,  120-121,  122. — On  “Televi¬ 
sion  and  Society,"  Thierry  Maulnier,  et  al. — Special 
section  diKUtting  Robert  Aron’s  Histoire  de  Vichy, 
with  contributions  by  the  author,  Louis  Chaigne,  Ga¬ 
briel  Marcel,  Pierre  Dournes,  Raoul  Girardet,  Philippe 
Ari^. — Special  section  on  the  Communaute  Charon- 
Acter. 

France-Asie.  IX:101-102,  103. — Rimbaud,  Viternet 
adoletcent,  Jean  Rousselot;  Millenaire  d'Avtcenne  ( ll), 
Georges  C.  Anawati,  Bernard  Enginger. — Qite  peut 
donner  I'Ortent  a  I’Ocadent?  Frithjof  Schuon;  Lei 
triiori  de  la  feene,  Alain  Messiaen. 

France-Grhe.  No.  11. — Lei  ilei  ioniennei  et  la  pen- 
lee  htthaire  dam  la  Grice  moderne,  A.  Mirainbel. 

L'Helleniime  Conlemporain.  VI11:6. — Fldneriet  en 
Belgique  (ll),  J.  M.  Panayotopoulos. 

Hommei  el  Mondei.  X:102,  103,  103. — Un  portrait 
d'Andri  Mauroii,  Christine  Gamier. — Van  Gogh  i 
Pant,  Henri  Perruchot. — Jean  Cocteau  me  parle  de 
lui  .  .  .,  Christine  Gamier. 

I'ai  lu.  No.  6. — Selective  Ixxik  reviews  by  Gabriel 
Marcel,  et  al. 

U  lournal  del  Poilet.  XXlVilO,  XXV:1,  2.— 
Philippe  Jones  on  Melot  du  Dy;  Robert  Sabatier  on 
Jean  Rousselot;  Norge  on  Adrien  Jans;  Edmond  Van- 
dercammen  on  Juan  Liscano;  Jean  Rousselot  on  Paul 
Chaulot;  Poeiie  el  prehiitoire,  Robert  Ganzo;  Pierre- 
Louis  Flouquet  on  Jean  Delact;  Roliert  Gufhn  on  John 
Brown. — Horn  mage  d  Paul  Claudel,  Jacques  Duron; 
Roland  Barthes  on  Jean  Cayrol;  Robert-Edward  Hart, 
poite  de  Pile  Maurice,  Armand  Guibert;  Lucien  Des- 
noues  on  Charles  Vildrac;  Sur  Amedee  Ponceau  ,  ,  ., 
Gabriel  Marcel. — Guy  de  Bossch^re  on  Jean  OKteau; 
Pierre-Louis  Flouquet  on  Jacques  Duron;  Guy  Dupr^ 
on  Yanette  Del^tang-Tardif;  letter  by  Mathilde  Pomijs; 
Sent  et  preitige  de  I'ecnture  Marcel  Le- 

comte;  EdmM  de  la  Rochefoucauld  on  Andr^  Marcou. 

Let  Languet  Modernet.  XLVI11:6,  XL1X;I. — Le 
tourment  de  Tolttoi,  Nicholas  Weisbein. — Minutes  of 
the  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  des  Profes- 
scurs  de  Langues  Vivantes  de  I'Enscignemcnt  Public. 

Laroutie  Mentuel.  Nos.  4H5,  486,  487. — lot  lillera- 
lure  grecque  contemporaine,  Andre  Mirambel. — Ren6 
Badly  on  Jean  Giono;  Simone  Weil  et  ton  oeuvre,  Jean 
Roussel. — Let  faux  en  archeologie  et  en  art,  Henri  Per- 
ruchot. 

Let  Lellret  Nouvellet.  111:23,  24,  25. — Baudelaire  et 
ton  tempt,  Maurice  Nadeau;  Problimet  de  critique  lit- 
tiratre,  Antonio  GramKi;  Olivier  de  Magny  on  Charles 
Cros;  Det  romant  "blanct,"  (1),  Bernard  Dort;  Charlet 
Albert  Cingna  et  C.  F.  Ramux,  Helene  Cingria. — 
Kafha  et  "I'attaut  contre  let  froniierei,"  Maurice  Na¬ 
deau;  Jean  Selz  un  Tliierry  Maulnier’s  theatrical  ver¬ 
sion  of  Malraux's  lot  condition  humaine;  Le  Port-Royal 
de  Montherlant.  Guy  Dumur. — Strindberg  le  comp- 
table,  Arthur  Adamov;  Marcel  Jean  in  memonam  Yves 
Tanguy;  Dort  cont. 

Let  Lettrei  Romanet.  IX:  1. — Rabelait  et  "Pathelin," 
O.  Jodogne;  Le  Prince  de  Ltgne  proiateur,  Antonio 
Mor;  La  “Loa"  de  "El  verdadero  diot  Pan"  de  Cal- 
derdn,  P,  Gruult 


Livret  Choitii.  No.  3. — Reviews  of  books  chosen 
monthly  by  the  Comit^  de  Selection  de  TUnivcrsite  des 
Annales  composed  of  E.  Henriut,  A.  Maurois,  A.  Billy, 
F.  Ambri^re,  R.  Kemp,  R.  Lalou,  R.  Las  Vergnas, 
C.-E.  Magny,  M.  Thiebaut. 

Livret  de  France.  V:9,  10,  VI:  1,  2. — Andr6  Maurois 
on  George  Sand. — Hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  Max 
Jacob  to  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  with  comments  by 
Andr^  Billy;  Andr^  Salmon's  reminiscences  of  Apol¬ 
linaire. — Andr^  Billy  on  the  Goncourt  brothers. — 
Andri  Siegfned,  mon  ami,  Gedrges  Duhamel. 

Mariyat.  XXXIV:315,  316,  XXXV:317.— Sully-An- 
dtb  Peyre,  Charles  Mauron  on  Robert  laifont’s  Mutral 
ou  I'illution. — Et  Phidre  au  labyrinthe,  Sully-Andr6 
Peyre. — Sully-Andr^  Peyre  on  Baroncelli. 

Le  Menure.  VIII  :69. — “La  revue  qui  defend  le 
poite  et  la  poesie.” 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1098,  1099. — Le  porche 
orientale  det  litteraturet,  Raymond  Schwab;  Apolli¬ 
naire  inedit.  Le  ti/our  d  Stavelot,  James  R.  Lawler. — 
Souvenirt  tur  farry  et  autret,  Georges  Remund;  Thio- 
phile  Gautier  d  Conttantinople.  l.eilret  inediiei,  Jean 
Richer. 

Monde  Nouveau  Paru.  X:83-84,  85. — Chroniquet  on 
literature,  arts,  music,  Kience. — Un  mouvement  per- 
petuel:  La  poiiie  iPEluard,  Maurice  Dcimas-Marsalet. 

La  Nouvelle  Nuuvelle  Revue  Franfaite.  111:25,  26, 
27. — Le  tournant,  Maurice  Blanchot;  Dominique  Aury 
on  Proust;  Jacques  I^marchand  on  Montherlant's  Port- 
Royal. — A  toute  extrimite,  Maurice  Blanchot;  Roger 
Cailloit  et  la  poitique  de  Saint-fohn  Perte,  Emilie  Nou- 
let;  Dominique  Fernandez  on  Carlo  CikcioIi. — Special 
section,  Couronne  de  Charlet- Albert  Cingna,  Paul 
Claudel  (t),  et  al.;  Mart  du  dernier  icrivain,  Maurice 
Blanchot;  Ce  Diderot  .  .  .,  Marcel  Arland. 

L‘ Orientation  Litleraire.  111:13,  IV: 1 4. — "Revue  des 
Ecrivains  de  Langue  Franfaise." 

La  Peniee  Catholique.  Nos.  34,  35. — Jacques  Vier  on 
J.  Malegue’s  Augutlin,  ou  le  maiire  ett  Id. — Ptychana- 
lyte  et  ipintualite,  Andri  Combes;  L'echec  de  Part  con- 
temporain  (1),  Henri  Charlier. 

Le  Point.  XLVIII,  XldX. — (Jn  Poitie  d'aujourd'hui. 
All  poems  included  published  in  handwritten  facsim¬ 
ile. — Intelligence  det  formet,  Francis  Jourdain;  Difente 
de  Part  abttrail.  Lion  Degand. 

Point!  et  Contrepointi.  No.  29-30. — Special  issue, 
Actualite  de  Frederic  Mutral. 

Preuvet.  IV;46,  V;47,  48. — Mitire  de  la  phychologie. 
Manes  Sperber;  "La  condition  humaine"  au  thidtre, 
Thierry  Maulnier;  Heinnch  von  Kleiit  et  le  lecret, 
Claude  David;  L’edition  httfratre  en  pinl,  Andri  Bay; 
Yves  Livy  on  Hemingway;  Y  a-t-il  une  ttagnation  du 
roman?  Robert  Kanters. — Le  mythe  det  villet  dam  le 
roman  amhicam,  Michel  Mohrt;  Max  Berger  on  Henri 
Matisse;  Lion  Blum,  ienvain  et  moralitle,  Jean  Tex- 
cier;  Panorama  de  la  poitie  italienne,  Andri  Berry. 
— Zino  rettuicite  det  morti,  Edouard  Roditi;  Svevo  et 
foyce,  Li  via  Veneziani  Svevo;  L'Angleterre  dicouvre 
Orwell,  T,  R.  Fyvel;  Le  tecret  de  Kafha,  Claude 
Mauriac. 

Profill.  Nos.  9,  10. — L'icole  luminitte,  John  1.  H. 
Baur;  symposium  Le  createur  et  ton  public,  Saul  Bel¬ 
low,  Roger  Caillois,  et  al. — Book  section. 
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Psyihe.  IX:93-94,  95. — Fir»t  ituulment  of  minute!, 
of  the  Solbad  flail  meeting,  in  September  1954,  of  pty- 
cbutristi,  ptychologiits,  and  theologians.  Symposium 
topic:  Ptychologte  dei  prafondeurt  et  vocation. — Pty- 
chologie,  tociologie  el  tynlaxe  det  " Mandannt Maryse 
Choisy. 

Quo  Vadii.  VII:74-75-76. — Un  hhot  iiendhalien, 
Gabriel  Brunei;  Andr^  Lebois  on  Alphonse  Allais;  La 
grande  Colette,  A.  M.;  Boequet  on  I^on  Deubel; 
Georges  Maurevert  on  Barbey  d’Aurevilly;  La  mala- 
die  el  I'enlevement  de  Victor  Hugo  en  1878,  Maurice- 
Pierre  Boyc. 

Kelationt.  XV:169,  170,  171,  172. — Le  premier  tiicle 
de  I'Acadte,  Alexandre  Dugre,  S.J. — Im  Chine  det 
laget,  Alexandre  Uugr^,  S.J. — Paul-Lmile  Racicot  on 
Montherlant's  /-e  Maiire  de  Santiago. — Hommage  d 
Paid  Claudel,  Pierre  Angers,  S.J. 

Revue  de  la  Mediierranee.  X1V:6. — f-e/  poetei  an- 
glatt  et  la  piychologie  de  I'enfant  (1),  Robert  £11- 
rodt. 

Revue  de  la  Pentee  Franfaiie.  XIV:  1,  2. — Jean  Pey- 
rade  on  l^mennais;  Michel  Georgcs-Michel  on  Ma¬ 
tisse;  Le  franioii  Hementaire,  Jacques  Jaubert. — joe 
Boutquet,  le  toliiaire  illumine,  flenri  Perruchot;  Da- 
niel-Rops  on  Montherlant's  Port-Royal. 

Im  Revue  det  Auteurt  et  det  Livret.  XLV11:10, 
XLVlll:!,  2. — Lists,  and  briefly  reviews,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  books,  in  continuation  of  Father  Sagehomme's 
Repertoire. 

U  Revue  det  Deux  Mondet.  1954:24,  1955:1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6. — En  relitani  "Manon  Letcaut,"  La  Force. — 
Creation  et  nevrote,  Jean  Delay;  Ltr  vhitable  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Raymond  Isay;  En  marge  du  "lournal”  det 
Goncourt,  Henri  Martineau. — Deux  corretpondantt  de 
Sainte-Beuve:  Charlet  de  iMcretelle  et  Silvettre  de 
Sacy  (I),  Jean  Bonnerot;  l.et  "jureurt  heroiquet"  de 
Giordano  Bruno,  Augustin  Renaudet. — L'effort  intellec- 
tuel  fraufoit  en  Allemagne  ocadentale,  Gustave  Cohen; 
Bonnerot  cont. — Alfred  Pose  m  memonam  Louis  Mar- 
lio. — Maurice  de  Broglie  in  memonam  Andr^  Chau- 
meix;  Quelquet  jemmet  de  Balzac,  F^licien  Marceau. 
— Marcel  Brion  on  John  Brown's  Panorama  de  la  lit- 
iH’alure  coniemporaine  aux  Etalt-Unit. 

La  Revue  det  Leltret  Modernet.  Nos.  10,  II,  12. — 
Ijet  romantiquet  franfait  el  la  Serhie,  N.  Banachcvitch; 
Le  thdme  de  la  mart  dant  I'oeuvre  de  Walt  Whitman, 
Roger  Asselineau;  Let  revuet  anglaitet  et  I'aprit-guerre, 
Ronald  Hayinan;  Charles  Dedeyan's  study  on  the 
Faust-theme  in  F.uro()ean  literature  cont. — l^e  thime  dr 
la  mort  dam  let  romant  de  Georget  Bernanot  (1),  Guy 
(jaucher;  La  tilualion  de  I'eirivain  en  Grande-Bre- 
tagne,  G.  S.  Fraser;  D^d^yan  cont. — Gaucher  cont.; 
Goethe  et  Valiry,  Francois  Garrigue;  DM^yan  cont. 

Revue  det  Sciences  Humainet.  No.  76. — Special  sec¬ 
tion  on  George  Sand,  with  contributions  by  Pierre 
Salomon  &  Pierre  Reboul;  Quelquet  aspects  de  la 
poFiie  baroque  protetianie,  Albert-Mane  Schmidt;  Le 
hal  du  Due  de  Retz,  Claude  Liprandi. 

Revue  d'EttkHique.  Vll:3. — Henri  Petit  in  memo- 
riam  Georges  Jamati;  ProbDmet  pathographiquet  (on 
Jaspers),  E.  Minkowski;  Situation  de  Wolfflin,  Andr^ 
Chastel;  De  I’uniie  .  .  ,  ailleurt  el  en  poette,  jacques- 
G.  Krafft;  La  radio  etl-elle  un  art?  Alphons  Silber- 
mann. 


La  Revue  du  Caire.  XV11:174,  XVI11:176,  special 
issue,  177. — Bernard  Hamadou  in  memonam  Colette; 
Victor  Hugo,  Jean-Claude  Ibert. —  Du  turreaUtme  a 
I’exittentialitme,  une  double  impaste  (1),  Jean  Cortet; 
Une  nouvelle  interpretation  de  I'Odyttee,  Raoul  Ma¬ 
karius. — On  Let  grandet  decouvertet  archeologiquet  de 
1954.-  -Souvenirs  tur  Part  et  la  juttice,  Tewfik  El  Ha¬ 
kim;  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Jean  Gallotti;  Cortet  concl. 

Ut  Revue  Fran^aite.  Nos.  63,  64,  65,  66. — Section 
l..ei  tdees  et  let  hommet;  special  section  on  Israel. — 
Daniel  Defoe,  reporter,  memorialitte  ou  romancier? 
H.  d'Andlau;  special  section  on  Turkey. — Delacroix 
et  I'Etpagne,  Esther  Van  Loo;  special  section  on  Egypt. 
— Let  lettret  franfoitet  d  Anvers  au  XVIIH  tiicle, 
Etienne  Sabbe;  special  section  on  East  Germany. 

La  Revue  Liberate.  No.  9. — De  la  tentation  d  la 
pentee  (I),  Charles  Mayer;  L'ltlande,  nation  mo- 
derne,  terre  d'antiqiie  civilisation,  Michel  Salmon. 

Im  Revue  Nouvelle.  XI:  1,2. — Education  et  puittancet 
intuitive!,  Jean  Vieujean;  Jacques  Romane  on  Jules 
Roy. — Det  "Mandarins”  d  "Laving  Room,"  Charles 
Moeller;  Let  prix  litterairet,  Franz  Weyergans. 

Revue  Philotophique.  1954;1(>-12. — Henri  Poincari 
et  le  problime  de  la  valeur  de  la  science,  Rene  Poirier; 
Sur  let  resonances  de  la  philotophie  de  la  nature  en 
biologie  moderne  et  coniemporaine,  Marc  Klein;  Bilan 
d'un  demi-tidcle  de  pentee  Sconomique,  Andr^  Mar- 
chal. 

Roman.  No.  1 1 . — Symposium  Le  romancier  doit-il 
etre  intelligent?  Franz  Hellens,  Robert  Kanters,  et  al.; 
Signet  et  faitt  romanetquet,  eds. 

La  Seve.  No.  10. — Fragment  from  Paul  Bay's  La 
descente  en  enfer. 

Synthdtet.  1X:102,  103,  104,  105. — Special  issue  on 
the  College  d’Eurupe,  with  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  et 
al. — Le  journal  de  I’Analogiite,  Roger  Bodart;  Le  mou- 
lin  de  Paul  Ardne,  Jean  Proal;  M.-L.  Coffin  on  Victor 
Hugo's  Cornett  intimet,  1870-1871. — Pretence  d'Au- 
gusie  Vermeylen,  Fr.  Closset;  Henri  Perruchot  on  Van 
(>ogh;  Le  fantatiique  au  XX*  tidcle,  Ren6  de  Solier; 
l^s  prix  lillerairet  de  decembre  [1954],  Nelly  Cor- 
meau;  E.  Noulet's  Chronique  de  la  poetie. — Chances 
de  turvie  de  la  tociologie,  Raymond  Lenoir;  Hellens  d 
petit!  traits,  Jean  de  Beucken;  Le  tent  tpirituel  de  la 
melodie,  Franz  Mertens;  Ivan  Vazov,  podte  bulgare, 
Charles  Hyart. 

Im  Table  Ronde,  Nos.  85,  86,  87. — Evangile  de  I’edi- 
tion  telon  Peguy  (1),  Bernard  Grasset;  Let  livret  inu¬ 
tile!,  Jacques  Chardonne. — Met  rencontres  avec  Andr^^ 
Gide  et  Paul  Valdry,  Robert  Mallet;  Dialogue  avec  Jean 
Giono,  Jacques  Robichon;  Grasset  cont.;  L'dre  litteraire 
du  tempt,  Andre  Th^rive;  Du  roman,  Claude  Elsen;  La 
province  franfoite  et  let  lettret.  1:  Toulouse,  Paul  Mars. 
— Alain  Bosquet  on  Jean-Claude  Renard;  Huytmans  et 
le  "huytmanitme,"  Andr^  Th^rive;  Let  manutcrilt  de 
la  Mer  Morte,  Daniel-Ropis. 

Temoint.  11:7. — Letter  by  Simone  Weil  to  Georges 
Bernanos;  En  epelant  Rilke,  Jean  Paul  Samson. 

Let  Tempt  Modernet.  X:107,  108,  109. — Oscar 
Wilde  en  prison,  Robert  Merle;  Manuel  Tuhon  de  Lara 
on  Miguel  Angel  Asturias;  Sur  Corneille,  Jean  Staro- 
binski;  Faulkner  deuxteme  manidre,  Francois  Erval. — 
Connaittez-vout  Verdi?  Ren^  Leibowitz. — Roger  Vail- 
land,  libertin  repenti,  Pierre  Vincent;  Let  adieux  de 
M.  de  Montherlant,  Ren6e  Saurel. 
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L'Unique.  Xl:91-92. — Rffurrerit  Walt  Whitman, 

E.  Armand. 

Vie.  1954:4. — (Competently  edited,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  special  issue  on  Asia.  Publication  of  this  quar¬ 
terly  discontinued  with  this  issue. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  33,  34,  35,  36. — Let  conditiont 
actuellet  de  la  langue  proven^ale,  C.  Rostaing. — Ver- 
latne  linguiiie,  Andr^  Villeneuve;  Maurice  Rat  on 
l.ancelot. — Section  on  modern  Greece;  Franfois  Villon, 
Maurice  Rat;  Dom  Juan  ou  le  fettin  de  Pierre,  M. 
Piron. — On  French  (Canada.  Of  particular  topical  in¬ 
terest:  La  langue  det  romans  canadient  franfois,  Ro¬ 
bert  Le  Bidois. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  1955:1,  2,  3. — L’art  hytantin, 
Kostas  Axelos. — Revelation  et  unite  det  hommes, 

F. tienne  Gilson;  Perspectives  sur  les  arts  et  let  sciences, 
Robert  Oppenheimer;  /.rr  lettres  sovUtiques,  Jean  Rou- 
nault;  Le  Christ  chez  let  artistes  (1),  A.-M.  Carre; 
Robert  Vrinat  on  Fernand  Lcger. — V.  I.,  Etienne  Borne 
cnKaKC  in  p(ilemics  with  Francois  Mauriac;  Carre 
concl. 

las  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  402,  403,  404. — Religious 
articles. 

Vin  Nouveau.  No.  2. — Jean  Flory,  Yves  Vade  on 
Francois  Mauriac;  Saint-Ex.,  aristocrate  et  pohe,  Mau¬ 
rice  (Caillard. 

German 

Akxente.  1954:6,  1955:1. — Erwin  Wiclcert,  CJer- 
hard  Prager,  Gunter  Skopnik  on  the  flortpiel  as  a  new 
literary  genre;  Invention,  Werner  Warsinsky. — Buch- 
kritilt  in  der  Tageszeitung,  Karl  Korn;  Du  sollst  nicht 
toten,  Friedrich  Sieburg;  Em  Aspect  der  literarischen 
Wertung,  Friedrich  Sengie;  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthals 
'‘Ijehenslied,"  Marianne  Schultz-Ucctor. 

alpha.  1:1,2,  3. — “Neue  Dichtung.”  Featuring  young 
European  verse. 

Antaret.  11  :H. — Karl  Meinrich  Hdfele  on  Montaigne; 
K.  A.  (Jdtz  on  Luc  Estang;  Maurice  Toesca  on  Valery; 
Johannes  Piron  on  Charles  Plisnier;  Hubert  Fichte  on 
l.ucien  Jacques;  Peter  Bade  on  Georges  Duhamel;  Die 
IJteratur  und  ihre  Sprache,  Roland  Barthes;  Colette 
iind  der  Film,  Rene  Jeanne;  Besuch  hei  Matisse,  Franz 
Bauhut. 

Archiv  fur  Kulturgeschichte.  XXXVI  :2. — Benedetto 
Croce  und  die  deuttche  Kultur,  Carlo  Antoni;  Baude¬ 
laire  und  das  Problem  det  Dandysmut,  August  Buck. 

Atlantis.  XXVI:  12,  XXVII:!,  2,  3. — Emil  Staiger  on 
Meinrad  Inglin. — Delot  in  der  antHen  Dichtung  von 
siehen  fahrhunderten,  Heinz  Haffter;  Criechitche 
Vollftmarchen,  Max  Liithi. — Onl(el  Platch,  der  Blind- 
ner  Schiihmai  her  und  Mdrchenerzdhler,  \jezz  UfTer. — 
On  collections  and  collectors. 

Aufhau.  XI :2. — “Kulturpolitische  MonatsKhrift”  is¬ 
sued  from  (East)  Berlin.  Excerpts  from  pa|)ers  read  at 
the  Second  (Congress  of  Soviet  Writers;  Die  Ent- 
deckungen  von  Karl  Friedrich  Claiits  auf  dem  Gehiete 
der  Geometne  und  ihre  philosophitche  Bedeutung, 
(fC'irg  Klaus. 

Augenhlict(.  1:1. — "Aesthetica,  Philosophica,  Po- 
lemica."  Francis  Ponge's  Die  Szepter-Mentehen  Gia¬ 
comettis,  followed  by  a  reply  by  Max  Bense;  Oher 
Pfaffen  (reprint  from  1930),  Rudolf  Hildebrand;  Poli¬ 
ng  und  Poetie,  (ieorg  Widmaier, 


Die  Autlete.  1954:12,  1955:1,  2,  l.—Getchichte  und 
Wirl(^raft  der  Comic  Strips,  Josef  Reding. — Konflii(te 
zivitchen  Psychiatrie  und  Religion,  (Jeorge  Christian 
Anderson. —  Vor  dem  Sieg  der  Dummheit?  Hans  Fer- 
ver. — Joe  l.edeier  on  Oscar  Wilde. 

Begegr.ung.  1X:23,  24,  X:l,  2,  3,  4,  5. — Bemer- 
kungen  zur  teitgenotsitchen  deutschen  Literatwkritik., 
anon. — Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia  in  memoriam  Eugenio 
d’Ors. — Karl-August  (Jdtz  on  Mauriac't  L'agneau. — 
Das  versvaiste  Festspiel,  Claus-Henning  Bachmann. — 
Wahrhaftig^eit  in  den  Formen  der  Kunst  und  det 
Kunsthandwerh^t,  August  Hoff.—- Otto  F'orst  de  Bat¬ 
taglia  on  Gottfried  Hasencamp;  Gunther  Busch  on 
Ernst  Jiinger’s  Das  Sanduhr-Buch. — Franzotitche 
Prette  im  Uml<ruch,  R.  (Caltofen. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  1V:3. — Carl  J.  Burckhardt  on 
Max  Huber;  Werner  Bergengruen  on  Emil  Staiger. 

Bonner  Hefte.  11:22,  23,  24,  111:1,  2,  3,  4.— “Fiir 
Politik,  Wirtschaft  und  Kultur." 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  VI:  11,  12,  Vll:l-2. — "Man 
will  Wahrheit,  man  will  Wirl(lichheit  und  verdirht  da- 
durch  die  Poetie,"  Johannes  I.angfcldt;  Die  Ijteratur 
det  Endet  und  det  Anfangt — /94J-/95J,  Helmut  M. 
Braem. — Wat  ist  ak.tuell  fiir  unt?  Heinrich  Boll. — Die 
Wirl^l^raft  der  Offentlichen  fiigendhuchereien,  Willi 
Wendling;  Der  I.rter  und  das  Buch,  Kurt  Berger. 

Biichertchiff.  IV:1 1,  12,  V:l,  2,  3. — Anon,  on  Ernst 
Bacmeister. — Walter  Ehlers  on  Albrecht  Schaeffer; 
Hans  Arens  on  Romain  Rolland. — Anon,  on  Alliert 
Schweitzer  at  eighty. — Anon,  on  Annette  Kolb  at 
eighty;  anon,  on  Niko  Kazant/.akis  at  seventy. — Anon. 
m  memoriam  Paul  Claudel;  anon,  on  Hans  Grimm. 

Castrum  Peregnni.  No.  18. — Mythos  und  Dichtung 
im  Werli  von  Cesare  Pavete,  Alessandro  Pellegrini. 

colloquium.  IX:  1,  2,  3. — Albert  .Schweitzer  und  die 
fngend,  Hans  Frhr.  von  Kress.-  Vom  Kabarett  in  der 
Politik  zur  Politilt  im  Kabarett,  Manfred  Barthel.— 
(Christof  Thoenes  on  Rome. 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1954:5. — “Neuerscheinungen 
der  deutKhen  Verlage." 

Deutsche  Uteraturzeitung.  LXXV:1I,  12,  LXXVl: 
1,  2. — “Fiir  Kritik  der  internationalen  Wissenschaft.” 

Deuttche  Rundschau.  LXXXI:!,  2,  3. — Das  Schiller - 
lahr  1955,  Reinhard  Buchwald;  Hemingway  und  die 
hidden,  Werner  Richter. — Klaus-Peter  Schulz  on  I.eo- 
pold  Schwarzschild's  Karl  Marx  biography,  Der  rote 
Preutte;  Zum  Gedenken  der  in  der  Verbannung  ge- 
storbenen  Dichter,  Hermann  Kasack;  Aut  Ott(ar  felli- 
neks  l.rbensdok.umenten,  Richard  Thierberger;  Karl 
Kraus  und  die  Folgen,  Moritz  Lederer. — Das  Erbe  Ijdp- 
zigt,  Karl  Rauch;  Babylonitche  Sprachenverwirrung, 
Werner  G.  Krug;  C.  F.  W.  Behl  on  the  (ierhart  Haupt¬ 
mann-Frank  Thiess  Winckelmann  novel;  Deutsches 
Theater  in  America,  Karl  ().  Paetel;  Firnst  Stadlert 
Dichtiingen,  Hermann  Kasack. 

Dokumente.  X;6,  XI  :1, — Die  Kirche  in  der  Welt, 
Alfred  de  Sofas. — Section  Mentch  und  Christ,  Franfois 
Mauriac,  Gabriel  Marcel,  Pierre  Emmanuel. 

domino.  No.  6. — “Fine  Biicherzeitung.” 

Evangelise  her  IJteraturbeobachter.  Nos.  16,  17. — 
Die  Wiederentdechung  det  Exprettioniimut,  Hanns- 
ludwig  (Jeigcr. — (Jeorg  Eichholz'i  Zwitchenbericht 
zum  Bultmannproblem. 
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Forum.  1:12,  11:13,  M,  15. — Helmut  A.  Fiechtner 
on  F.rntt  Krcnek. — Robert  Mutil  interviewt  Alfred 
Polgar;  Der  Lyrtker  Theodor  Kramer,  Michael  Gut- 
tenbrunner. — Kein  neuer  Kurt  in  der  Sowiell^untt, 
Marc  Alexander;  Die  Spraehe  und  Karl  Kraut,  Gtkar 
Jancke;  Friedrich  Torberg  on  Friedrich  Sieburg. — Sym- 
potium  Wat  bedeutet  "modern"?  Otto  Basil,  et  al.; 
Neue  btterreichitche  Lynl{,  Alexander  I^rnet-Holenia. 

Die  Gegenwart.  X:l,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. — Bfxik  re¬ 
views. — Der  halte  Kulturhneg,  Friedrich  Sieburg;  Wo 
hit!  du,  Ertpoet?  Sbg. — Geburtttagtbnef  an  Annette 
Kolb,  Wilhelm  Hausenstein. — Die  Getchichte  von  dem 
A.,  k.;  B.  R.  on  Fdvard  Munch. — Die  Matte  und  der 
Einxelne,  M.v.B. — Hans  Biitow  on  Richard  Alding¬ 
ton’s  Lau/rence  of  Arabia;  Mit  ClaudeTt  Schatten 
ttreitend,  Sbg. — R.  H.  in  memr/riam  Theodor  Plievier; 
Friedrich  Sieburg  on  Fj’nst  Jiinger;  Der  Weg  det 
George  Grata,  b.r. — fugendttil — Umritt  einer  Epoche, 
l>j|f  Sternberger;  b.r,  on  F,rnst  Beutler  at  seventy. 

GeitI  und  Tat.  1X:12,  X:l,  2. — Willi  Eichler  on 
Minna  Sprecht. — Die  Knte  der  Sotialu/ittentchaft,  Ru¬ 
dolf  A.  Pass. — Political  articles. 

Der  Grotte  Enttchlutt.  1954:l)ec.,  1955:Ian.,  Feb., 
March. — Religious  articles. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1954:12. — Karla  Kdnig  in  me- 
moriam  Paul  Rilla;  Heinz  W.  Litten  on  Goethe's 
Egmonl. 

Hutoritche  Zeittchnft.  CLXXVI1I:3,  CLXXIX:!.— 
War  Caetar  ein  Staattmann?  Matthias  Gelzer;  Grotte 
und  Untergang  det  heiligen  Reichet,  Therxlor  Mayer; 
Die  Autemandertettung  det  jungen  Jacob  Burcl(hardt 
mit  Glaube  und  Chnttentum,  Ernst  Walter  Zeeden. — 
Gerhard  Funke  on  Maine  de  Biran;  Katter  Wilhelm  //. 
und  die  deuttc  he  Getchichtttchreibung,  Walter  C^tz. 

Hochland.  XLV11:3. — Die  Begegnung.  Em  Beilrag 
tur  Strulttur  det  Dateint,  Romano  Guardini;  Tolttoit 
Rechtfertigung.  Vertuch  einet  Bildnittet,  Rudolf  Ernst 
Skonietzki;  Der  innere  Dialog.  Erne  merl(ivurdige 
Sprachform,  Gerhard  Storz. 

Humanitmuf  und  Technil^.  11:3. — Die  Berliner, 
Friedrich  Trost. 

Inttitut  fitr  Autlandtbeziehungen  Mitteilungen.  IV: 
11-12. — Paraguay  issue. 

Kontinente.  VI11:4,  5,  6. — Religion  und  Fanatitmut, 
Friedrich  Heer;  Philotophie  und  Religion,  Hans  Hart¬ 
mann;  Dot  Heilige  in  der  Kuntt.  (ierhard  Schmidt. — 
Fritz  Fassbinder  on  feanne  d'Arc  as  theatrical  figure. — 
Quo  vadit,  Jean-Paul  Sartre?  Fritz  Fassbinder. 

Die  Kultur.  111:44,  45,  46,  47. — Der  otterreichitche 
Georg-Trakl-Preit,  Franz  Peter  Kiinzel. — Holderlint 
Fnedent-Hymne  iviederentdecl(t,  Siegfried  Melchinger. 
— Wolfgang  Koeppen  on  Malcolm  Lowry. — Sie  ver- 
bieten  tchon  wieder,  E.  Stotz. 

Dot  Kulturwort.  11:4,  5,  6-7. — Don  Camillo  und 
die  Zu/itchenhdndler,  Symmachus. — funius  on  Albert 
Camus’s  Sityphus.-  -Hat  et  Amaxonen  gegeben?  Georg 
Gutenstein. 

Langentiheidtt  Sprach-Hluttrlerte.  1955:1,  2,  3. — 
linguistics  with  a  light  touch. 

hnltt.  IV:27,  28,  29,  30. — Hans  Tietgens  on  Leon¬ 
hard  Nelson;  Marxttmut  und  chrittliche  Hetlslehre, 
Leo  Kofler. — Naturwittentchaft  und  Soxtalwnten- 
tehaft,  Paul  Frdlich. — On  Remilitaritierung. — On 


Prette-und-Verlagtweten.  Of  particular  topical  inter¬ 
est:  Hans  Riepel  on  the  situation  of  German  book 
publishing. 

Magnum.  1:4. — Special  issue  on  photography,  mag¬ 
nificently  illustrated,  with  contributions  by  )ean  Coc¬ 
teau,  et  al. 

Merl(ur.  Vlll:12,  IX:1,  2,  3. — Die  verwaltete  Schule. 
Gefahren  und  Moglichl^eiten,  Hellmut  Becker. — Dot 
verborgene  Vollt  (on  the  Japanese),  Kurt  Singer; 
Schellingt  Grotte  und  tein  Verhdngnit,  Karl  Jaspers* 
Grundfragen  der  modernen  Ethnologie,  Adolf  E.  Jensen; 
Hans  Egon  Holthusen  on  Ezra  Pound. — Singer  concl.; 
Troilut  und  Crettida,  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder; 
Erinnerung  an  Robert  Mutil,  Wolfdietrich  Rasch;  Mar¬ 
cel  Proutt  in  Frankreich,  Deuttchland  und  andertwo, 
Walter  Boehlich. — Schopfung  und  Existenx,  Karl 
Lowith;  Ober  die  Selbttbiographie,  Gustav  Hillard; 
Dot  unmdgliche  Getchdft  det  Gedichtt,  Hans  Egon 
Holthusen. 

Der  Monat.  Vll:75,  76,  77,  78. — Malcolm  Cowley’s 
portrait  of  F.rnest  Hemingway;  Hellmut  Jaesrich  on 
1'humas  Mann’s  Bel^enntnitte  det  Hochttaplert  Felix 
Krull. — Wie  modern  itt  die  moderne  Kuntt?  Hans 
Sahl;  Max  Rychner  on  Curt  Hohoff  and  Hans  Egon 
Holthusen. — Zur  Situation  der  bildenden  Kuntt,  Karl 
Hofer;  Friedrich  Luft  on  Alfred  Kerr’s  Die  Welt  im 
Drama;  Francois  Bondy  on  Deuttcher  Geitt  xwitchen 
gestern  und  morgen. — Der  Kritilt^er  itt  fiir  die  Kuntt, 
Will  Grohmann. 

Muttersprache.  I954:ll,  12,  I955:l,  2.— Rudolf 
Lennert  on  Karl  Kraus. — Der  Einflutt  det  Deuttchen 
auf  die  tltandinavitchen  Sprachen,  Karl  Wiihren. — Der 
Often  und  die  deuttc  he  Spraehe,  Lutz  Mackensen;  Dat 
deuttche  Volk^tworterbuch,  Hermann  Rdsch. — Fragen 
der  oberdeuttchen  Mundartfortchung,  Ottmar  Sexauer; 
Niederlanditch — Spraehe  mit  tragi tc hem  Schid^tal, 
Heinz  Kloss;  Ober  togenannte  Stadtmundarten,  Sig¬ 
mund  A.  Wolf. 

Neue  Deuttche  Hefte.  1954:9,  1955:10,  11,  12.— 
Hiob,  fung  und  Bultmann,  Ernst  Walter  Schmidt; 
Hermann  Pongs  on  Hemingway;  Erxdhlende  Prota  der 
Itommunittitchen  Welt  austerhalb  Ottdeuttchlandt, 
Jean  Lamy. — Die  Haltung  von  Literatur  und  Kuntt 
1918-1945,  W.  E.  Siiskind;  Herbert  Gunther  on  Ma¬ 
tisse. — Paul  Fechter  on  Romano  Guardini  at  seventy; 
Die  Rechtfertigung  det  Marchent,  Ortrud  Stumpfe; 
Dat  iMxifentche  in  der  modernen  Kuntt,  Albert  Ar¬ 
nold  Scholl. — Realer  Humanitmut  und  dat  Jahrhun- 
dert  der  Halbheiten,  Heinrich  Weinstock;  Paul  Fechter 
on  Hans  Grimm  at  eighty;  Wort  und  Dichtung  im 
Neuen  Tettament,  Claus  Westermann;  Schott,  ein  ver- 
i(anntet  Genie,  Eduard  Plietzsch;  Fiitterung  der 
Nachtigallen?  Werner  Wilk. 

Neue  Deuttche  Literatur.  111:1,  2. — Beim  Leten  von 
Heinet  "Harxreite,"  Joachim  Muller;  Werner  llberg  on 
Romain  Rolland;  Henryk  Keisch,  Marcelli  Ranicki  on 
problems  of  the  novel. — Bilanx  der  Sotvietliteratur, 
Alfred  Kurella;  Theodor  Kbrner — Sdnger  und  Held? 
CJertrud  Meyer-Hepner. 

Die  Neue  Rundtehau.  LXV1:1. — Der  Mentch  und 
tein  Gebild,  Martin  Buber;  Al(ademitchet  aut  xwei 
Epochen,  Karl  Reinhardt;  Ferdinand  Raimundt 
Mentchenfeind,  Heinz  Politzer. 

Neuet  Abendland.  IX:  12,  X:l,  2,  3. — Zur  "Lete- 
Krite"  in  Amenlta,  Karl  O.  Paetel. — Der  Rett  itt  To- 
huwabohu.  Von  der  EntwirHtchung  det  Mentchen  in 
der  modernen  Literatur,  Heinz  Beckmann;  Ein  ^urxer 
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Tag  (on  a  recent  phase  of  Soviet  writinK)i  Franz  Bor- 
kenau. — Dai  Spiel  vom  Antichrist,  Wilhelm  Stahlin; 
Prohleme  der  Bachforichung  und  Bachpflege,  Gerhart 
Stiebler. — Latein  in  China,  Felix  M.  Wassermann. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XV'Irl,  2,  3. — Slreiftiig  dutch  die 
koptuche  Klimt,  Eugen  Kusch. — Dai  Klingipor-Mu- 
leum,  Rudolf  Adolph. —  Karl  Ernst  Plachner  on  Hein¬ 
rich  Lersch. 

Neue  Schweizer  Rundschau.  XXIIifi,  9,  10. — In¬ 
spiration  und  Kunitgnff  det  Dichteri,  Hans  Gabriel 
Falk. — Theotlor  Heuss  on  Max  Huber;  lugendennne- 
rungen  an  Carl  Spitteler,  Th.  Von  der  Miihll;  Walter 
Tappolet  on  Regina  Ullmann. — Symposium  Gotthelf 
im  Radio,  Edwin  Arnet,  et  al.;  Bruno  Streiff  on  Paul 
Klee. 

Pertpel(tiven.  Nos.  9,  10. — Der  amertl(anitche  Lu- 
mmismut,  John  I.  H.  Baur;  symposium  Der  tchopfe- 
nsche  Kiinitler  und  tein  Puhlii(um,  Saul  Bellow,  Luise 
Rinser,  et  al. — Dat  dichterische  Werit  Richard  Eber- 
harts,  Selden  RtMlman;  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Stefan 
Andres;  Joseph  Kerman  on  Alban  Berg’s  Wotxeck.: 
Die  visiondre  Kunst  von  Morris  Craves,  Kenneth  Rex- 
roth. 

Die  P forte.  Vl:f)2,  63-64. — Rilkes  "Geschichten  vom 
lichen  Gott,"  Feigel;  fosef  W etnheher ,  Heinrich  Hahne. 
— Raum,  Zeit  und  Wirkhchkett,  Karl  Vogtherr. 

Die  Sammlung.  IX:  12. — Franz  Erdmann  on  Johann 
Peter  Fxkermann;  Der  Mentch  und  die  Hoffnung 
(concl.),  W.  Brednow;  Vher  das  Verhdltnis  zwischen 
Univeriitdts-Anglistik  und  Schulfath  Englisch,  Karl 
Heinrich  Thomas. 

Der  Schnftsteller.  1955:5,  6,  Sonderheft. — “Mo- 
natsschrift  des  Deutschcn  Schriftstellerverbandes” 
(F^st  Germany).  Gottfried  Kellers  Beruf,  Gertrud 
Meyer-Hepner. — Reports  on  literary  activities  in  East 
Ciermany,  Red  China,  Rumania,  Poland. — Excerpts 
from  the  prtKeedings  of  the  Second  Congress  of  Soviet 
Writers. 

Schweizer  Biicher-Zeitung.  XIII:  1,  2,  3. — Litera- 
rischer  Piotektionismus  (I),  Konrad  Banninger. — 
Banninger  concl. — Recht  in  Diihtung  und  Erzdhlung, 
Hans  Fehr. 

Schweizer  fournal.  XXI:  1,  2,  3. — Issue  on  "1855.” — 
On  Basel. — On  Wohnen. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXIV:10,  II,  12.— Carl  J. 
Burckhardt  on  Max  Huber. — Peitalozzis  Philosophic 
der  Politik,  Eduard  Spranger. — fapan  heute,  Emil 
Brunner. 

Sinn  und  Form.  VI:5-6. — W eltliteratur  und deutsche 
Tradition,  Reinhard  Buchwald;  Poetitche  Konfettion 
(excerpts),  Johannes  R.  Becher;  Wilhelm  Waihlinger, 
Georg  Schwarz;  Aufsatze  zur  Theaterpraxis,  Bertolt 
Brecht;  Veriuch  iiher  Tichechow,  Thomas  Mann;  Hans 
Henny  Jahnn  on  his  drama  Thomas  Chatterton;  Der 
/singe  Goethe,  Nicht  Entsagung,  Ariel,  Ernst  BIikE; 
Jruchim  Miillcr  on  the  figure  of  the  doctor  in  Stifter's 
I^tzte  Mappe;  Madame  Bovary,  Hans  Mayer. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXX:3,  4,  5,  6. — Die  Kriie  ge- 
schichtlicher  Erkenntnis,  G.  Friedrich  KIcnk,  S.J. — 
Cher  das  Tragitche,  Wilhelm  Grenzmann;  Erziehung 
in  Israel,  Karl  Erlinghagen,  S.J. — Hans  Meyer  on 
fkhelling;  Massstahe  der  literanschen  Kritik,  Hubert 
Becher,  S.J.;  Eichendorff  alt  Nihilist,  Gerhard  Mobus. 
— Um  die  Lehrerhildung,  Karl  Anton  Ederer;  Evanston 
1954,  Oskar  Simmel,  S.J. 


Texte  und  Zeichen.  1:1. — Mit  den  Augen  det 
Western  (Thomas  Mann  alt  Politiker),  Alfred  An- 
dersch;  two  posthumously  published  studies  by  Werner 
Milch;  Bihliographie  der  "Gruppe  47." 

T heologitche  Zeitschrift.  X:6,  XI:  1. — fuden  und  fit- 
ditches  in  chnttlichen  Wundererzdhlungen,  Bernhard 
Blumenkranz. — Die  Methode  von  Bulimanni  "Theolo- 
gie  det  Neuen  Testaments, "  Markus  Barth. 

Univertitat.  IX:12,  X:l,  2,  3. — Max  Rychner  on 
Thomas  Mann's  Bekenntnitte  det  Hochttaplert  Felix 
Krull;  Umgang  mit  fremden  Sprachen,  Mario  Wan- 
druszka. — Hans  Caroiias  heilkindige  Dichtung,  Erich 
Ruprccht;  Dat  Bild  det  Deuttchen  in  der  franzotitchen 
Nachkriegilileraiur,  Hermann  Karl  Weinert. — Die 
Dichtung  Gottfried  Bennt,  Wilhelm  Grenzmann;  Die 
Tugend  der  Hoffnung  (on  Existentialism),  Otto  Frie¬ 
drich  Bollnow. — Der  Stil  Vincent  van  Goghs,  Werner 
Weisbach;  Ptychologie  der  Angst  det  Mentchen  vor 
lich  selhst,  Viktor  FrankI;  Hemingway's  Darstellungi- 
kunst,  Hans  Egon  Holthusen. 

Unterwegs.  1954:5-6. — Symposium  .  .  .  und  Fnede 
auf  Erden,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  et  al. 

Verlagtpraxit.  1:12,  II: I,  2. — Articles  pertaining  to 
all  aspects  of  publishing. 

Viertel/ahrihefte  fiir  Zeitgetchichte.  111:1. — Die  Ge- 
ichichte  der  Weimarer  Repuhlik  alt  Problem  der 
Wistentchaft,  Karl  Dietrich  Erdmann;  Der  Film  alt 
histontches  Dokument,  Fritz  Tervecn. 

Die  Welt  der  Frau.  X:l,  2,  3. — Riickk^hr  det 
Mentchen,  Ludwig  ('urtius. — Vilma  Sturm  on  An¬ 
nette  Kolb. — Die  Mode  und  die  IJteratur,  Marion 
Stiller. 

Weltitimmen.  XXIII:12,  XX1V:1,  2,  3.— Gerhart 
Binder  on  Werner  Bergengruen's  Die  Rittmeisterin; 
Freier  Schriftsteller  in  dieser  Zeit,  Otto  Heuschele. — 
Gustav  Striiliel  on  Thomas  Mann's  Bekenntnitte  det 
Hochttaplert  Felix  Krull;  Umtturz  im  Roman,  (itter- 
reicht  Anted  daran,  Franz  Theodor  l>$okor. — Shin 
Shalom,  der  Dichter  Galildat,  A.  H.;  Alexander  Baldus 
on  Niko  Kazantzakis. — Richard  Scxau  on  Theodor 
Plievier's  Berlin;  Charlotte  Hochgriindler  on  Liliana 
Scalero. 

Welt  und  Wort.  IX:  12,  X:I,  2,  3.—  Dat  Bild  det 
Mentchen  im  Roman  der  Gegenwart  (concl.),  Robert 
FritzKh;  Johannes  Klein’s  self-portrait. — Der  ewige 
Simplizittimut,  Helmut  Gunther;  Robert  Jungk  on 
Albert  Schweitzer;  Modernitdt  und  Tradition,  Willi 
Fehse;  Hermann  Stahl's  self-portrait.-  -  Ge/e/Z/cAa//  und 
Literatur  (I),  Heinz  Risse;  Der  heimatvertriebene  Dich¬ 
ter  in  der  Zeit,  Josef  Miihlberger;  Paul  Wittko  on  Ger¬ 
hard  Menzel;  Vom  Verlust  det  Mythischen  in  der  Dich¬ 
tung,  Fritz  Dehn;  Erich  Kastner's  self-portrait — F.wald 
Katzmann,  Oskar  Jancke  on  Ernst  Jiinger;  Risse  concl.; 
Neue  Naturlyrik,  Heinz  Piontck;  Johann  Baptist  Waas’s 
self-portrait. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XCV :  12,  XCVI :  1 , 2,  3. — 
Christmas  issue. — Dat  handgehundene  Bueh,  Sieg¬ 
fried  Bilge;  Josef  Otto  Zoller  on  Werner  Bergengrucn. 
— Die  Mutik  unterer  Zeit,  Wolf-Eberhard  von  l^win- 
ski.-  -/)er  Broadway  und  dat  ameriknnitche  Theater, 
Peter  Bloch. 

Wirkendet  Wort.  V:2. — Dichtung  und  Wirklich- 
keit  im  Hochmittelalter,  Hugo  Moser;  Richard 
.Schwarz  on  Hermann  Stehr;  Deutsche  Protadichtungen 
der  Gegenwart  alt  Gestaltganzes,  Werner  Zimmer- 
mann. 
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Wusennhaft  und  Wflthild.  — Augustins 

EnttvicklungsUhre  nach  ihm,  Thomas  und  heute,  Al¬ 
bert  Mitiercr;  Phtlosophie  und  Gotteserhenninis  im 
Altersdenhfn  Schelhngs,  Erich  tUintel. 

Dte  Znt  tm  Buth.  VIII:!  1-12. — Kleiner  Leserspiegel, 
Viktor  Bohm. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXIV:1. — Zur 
Analyse  der  Christophorus-Hymnen,  ].  Szovirffy;  Un- 
tersuchungen  turn  Achermann,  Willy  Krogmann;  Ach 
Zest,  ach  Zest,  ach  edle  Zeitl  Wieland  Schmidt;  Inver¬ 
sion  beim  neuhochdeutsi  hen  Komparativ,  Horst  Re- 
nicke. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,.  CXV:12,  C:XV1:I,  2.—Musih, 
Malerei,  Duhtung. — (>n  Albert  Schweitzer  as  musi- 
cun. — Rundfunh-Fragen. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophise  he  Forschung.  Vin:4, 
IX: I. — Die  htologische  Theorie  der  sinnlichen  Er- 
kenntms  hei  Arnold  Geulincx,  H.  J.  dc  Vlccschauwcr; 
Der  Brgnff  des  Menschen  in  der  Geschichts-und 
Sprac  hphilosophie  Herders,  (^rhart  Schmidt;  Der  Be- 
griff  des  synthetischen  Urteils  a  priori  und  die  mo- 
derne  Ijogik.,  Wolfgang  Stcgmiillrr;  Europdische  Phi¬ 
losophic?  Job’s  Erich  Hcydc. — Die  Modalitdten  der 
Handlung,  Friedrich  Hassengc;  Das  Sein  und  das 
Nichts,  die  Angst,  der  Tod  und  die  Zeit,  Josef  Mei- 
nertz;  Oher  das  hypothetische  Urteil  und  das  Pro¬ 
blem  des  Riichschlusses  auf  seine  Prdmissen,  Bruno 
Baron  v.  Freytag  lairinghoff;  Die  Enstehung  der  Lehre 
vom  hihliothekarischen  Ursprung  des  Namens  Meta- 
physih,  Hans  Reiner;  Das  Giite  und  das  Heilige,  Jo¬ 
hannes  Hessen. 

Zeituende—Die  Neue  Furche.  XXV:I2.  XXVI:1,  2, 
3. — Die  Atomhomhe  als  geistiges  Problem,  Giintcr 
I  lowe. —  Wirtschaft  als  geistig-hulturelle  Aufgabe,  Dirk 
(^ttefxiel;  Wolfgang  IVilime  on  Ernst  Kreuder's 
Herein  ohne  amul(lopfen. — Wahrheit  und  Freiheit, 
Paul  Schiitz. — Konfession  und  Tolerant  in  hothohscher 
Sicht,  Johannes  Hirschmann. 

Die  Zuhunft.  1954:11,  12,  1955:1. — Sozialistische 
Kulturarbeit,  Karl  Waldbrunner. — Das  Biicherlesen 
und  die  Kultur,  Friedrich  Scheu. — J.  S.  on  Herbert 
Liithy'i  Frankreichs  Uhren  gehen  anders. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XIX:1. — Correspondencia  entre  Raymond 
Foulchf-Delboic  y  Alfonso  Reyes;  "M.  Antonii  Cari 
carmmum  libri  tres,"  Juliin  Motta  Salas. 

Anales.  LXXX1I1;338. — Organ  of  the  Universidad 
Central  del  Fxuador.  Existencialismo,  Juan  David  Gar¬ 
cia  Bacca;  l-a  teoria  filosSfica  de  Bergson,  Manuel 
Faluardo  Ceperia  1. 

Armas  y  l-etras.  Xl:12,  Xll:l. — far  "Rusticatio  Mexi- 
cana"  de  Rafael  de  l-andivar,  Francisco  M.  Zertuche. — 
Exilio  y  poesia,  F.  Carmona  Nenclares. 

Asomante.  1954:4. — Im  psicologia  espahola  vista  por 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  Julia  (Virdova  de  Braschi. 

Boletin  de  la  Universidad  de  Guadalajara,  1954:3. — 
IJn  esboto  de  fundamentacion  del  quehacer  humano, 
Roberto  Torres  Herrera. 

Ciclon.  1:1. — Sobre  el  arte  abstracto  de  nuestro 
tiempo,  Ernesto  Sabato;  Im  imagen  intelectual  del 
mundo,  Juliin  Marias. 

Clavileho.  V:29,  30. — Ims  fondos  espaholes  de  las 
bibliotecas  de  Holanda,  J.  A.  Van  Praag;  El  contemdo 


ironico-teatral  en  el  "Perihdhex"  de  Lope  de  Vega, 
Roberto  G.  Sinchez;  Pto  Baro/a  en  vera,  Juan  Sampe- 
layo. — Perspectivismo  y  critica  en  Cadalso,  Larra  y 
Mesonero  Romanos,  Mariono  Baquero  Goyanes;  Refle- 
los  de  la  vida  espahola  en  el  "Laxarillo,”  Margarita 
Morreale. 

Correo  Literario.  V:7,  8,  Vl:9. — Una  tarde  con  Ana 
Maria  Matute,  C«ar  Gonzalez-Ruano;  La  obra  orsiana, 
Francesc  Pujols;  Ors,  en  ocho  glosas,  G.  Torrente  Bal- 
lester. — Interview  with  Rafael  Sinchez  Mazas  by  Osar 
Cionzilez-Ruano;  Las  emociones  y  la  literatura,  Al¬ 
berto  del  Campo;  La  poesia  de  Miguel  de  Unamuno, 
Rafael  Santos  Torroclla. — Con  Manuel  Pombo  Angulo, 
Pedro  Gironella  Pous;  Marcelo  Arroita-Jauregui  on 
Jos6  Maria  Souvirdn. 

Criteria.  XXVll:  1225-26,  1227,  1228,  1229.— Pre¬ 
dominantly  religious  articles  in  celebration  of  the 
fubileo  Sacerdot^  (1904-1954)  of  Monsenor  Gustavo 
J.  Franceschi. — Resumen  de  un  aho  de  teatro,  Jaime 
Potenze. — !m  universidad  y  el  pueblo,  Alberto  de 
Onaindia. — Im  Virgen  Maria  en  la  "Divina  Comedia," 
Rafael  Trotta. 

Cuadernos.  No.  1 1 . — Defensa  de  la  libertad  en 
America  iMtina,  Eduardo  Santos;  Las  rakes  semdnticas 
del  liberalismo,  Juan  Marichal. 

Espiral.  VI:54.  55. — Im  impersonal  en  la  suma 
poetica,  Carlos  Iripez  Narviez. — Noel  Coward,  el 
genio  de  la  profesidn  teatral,  Jaime  Tello. 

Estudios  Americanos.  Vlll:37. — El  proceso  cultural 
del  Peru,  Julio  Vargas  Prada;  Graciliano  Ramos:  trayec- 
toria  y  personalidad,  Guillermo  de  la  Cruz  Coronado. 

Iberica.  111:1,  2,  3. — Ateneo  espahol  de  Mexico,  Josd 
Luis  de  la  Inma. — Manual  Azaha,  IH80-1940,  Cipri- 
ano  Rivas  Cherif;  Dos  grandes  herejes,  Salvador  de 
Madariaga. — Political  articles. 

Indite  de  Artes  y  iMtras.  X:76,  77. — Special  number 
featuring  articles  on  Ramdn  Grimez  de  la  Serna. — 
Anouilh  y  el  melodrama,  Elena  Soriano;  Tennessee 
Williams:  El  mismo,  Rafael  Pineda. 

Insula.  1X:108,  109. — Eugenio  d'Ors,  escritor, 

Guillermo  Diaz  Plaja;  Vaticinios  sobre  la  novela, 
Guillermo  de  Torre;  Adios  a  Colette  y  saludo  a  Clau- 
dma,  Elisabeth  Mulder. — Ferrater  Mora  y  el  pensamien- 
to  de  la  crisis,  Josd  Luis  L.  Aranguren;  Ijccciones  de 
Stendhal  (III),  Consuelo  Berges;  Rafael  Vizquez  Za¬ 
mora  on  Buero  Vallejo. 

El  IJbro.  VI:66-68 — Libreros  editores  en  la  Roma 
imperial,  1.  Rey  Isla. 

libros  de  hoy.  lV:33-34. — Un  cronista  de  la  vida  lit- 
eraria  en  la  Argentina.  Noeml  Vergara;  note  on  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica. 

El  IJbro  y  el  Pueblo.  XVI:  13. — Gutierre  de  Cetina  y 
su  tiempo,  (Termin  List  Arzuhide. 

IJrica  Hispana.  Nos.  132,  133,  134,  135,  136,  137, 
138. — Vest  pocket  anthologies  of  verse  by  Jimdnez 
Sierra,  Pedemonte,  Gloria  Fuertes,  Marosa  di  Giorgio 
Medicis;  patriotic  poems,  verses  by  five  poets  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  idealistic  verses. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  Vll:81,  Supplement  to  81, 
Vlll:82,  83. — "El  libro  de  Cristobal  Colon"  leido  en  la 
carabela  descubridora,  Juliin  Planas. — Special  issue 
dedicated  to  the  Dominican  Republic. — El  Cid  Cam- 
peador  vuelve  a  Burgos,  Jo«6  Maria  Girate  Cordoba. — 


PERIODICALS  AT  LARGE 


El  tenor  Martinez  Zuviria  por  otro  nombre,  "Hugo 
Watt,”  Ramon  Garnga;  Etpana  y  Boston  en  Ifi09,  Ed¬ 
ward  Larocque  Tinker. 

Norte.  XXIII;i42. — Lot  hombres  de  Mexico  y  Una¬ 
muno,  Rub^n  Salido  Orcillo. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXV:  1. — Hittoriografia 
reaente  de  la  literatura  httpanoamericana,  Robert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.;  El  "Porfiriato,"  Alfonso  Reyes;  Bibliografta 
de  Alfonso  Reyes;  Fernando  Ortiz:  tu  me/or  dia,  Er¬ 
nesto  Ardura. 

Nueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Hitpdnica.  VIIEI. — 
"Fonte  frida,"  o  encuentro  del  romance  con  la  can- 
cion  de  mayo,  Eugenio  Asensio;  Evoluci6n  de  "Tirano 
Banderas,"  Emma  Susana  Speratti  Pinero. 

Repertono  Americano.  XLVIlElb,  17,  18. — Alma- 
fuerte,  mistico  de  la  anguttia,  Salvador  Cadas. — Sobre 
el  COSO  literario  de  fotf  Marti,  Juan  Marinello. — Dedi¬ 
cated  to  Rumulo  Gallegos;  articles  by  Jesus  Silva  Her¬ 
zog,  J.  Garcia  Monge,  Salvador  Bueno,  Giro  Alegria. 

Revista  de  Archivos  Bibliotecas  y  Muteot.  LX:1. — 
Plauto  y  la  educaciiin  romana,  Ram6n  Fernindez 
Pousa;  Beruto  Arias  Montano  "poeta  laureatus,"  Jo«^ 
I/ipez  de  Toro. 

Revista  de  Ettudios  Politicos.  Nos.  77,  78. — Ciencta 
politica  y  tociologia,  Carlos  Ollero;  (leneaiogia  del  to- 
ciologitmo,  Jesus  F.  Fueyo  Alvarez. — Idealismo  y  rea- 
litmo  en  politico,  Eugenio  Frutos. 

Revista  de  Filotofia.  X1I1:50. — Contecuenciat  de  la 
reduccidn  del  ter  del  yo,  consistente  en  percibir,  a  ter 
percibido,  Constantino  Liscaris;  El  objeto  esHtico,  Luis 
Farr^. 

Revista  de  la  Univertidad  de  Madrid.  111:9. — Cuet- 
tiones  de  mitologia  peninsular  iberica,  Angel  Alvarez 
de  Miranda;  La  poetia  moderna  en  Holanda,  P.  San¬ 
tiago  J.  Lub,  O.  S.  A.;  Ciencia  de  la  cultura,  "acultura- 
a6n"  y  amencanitmo,  B.  Escandell  Bonet. 

Revista  Hitpdnica  Moderna.  XXI:  1,  2. — Oonzdlez 
Prada:  el  protista  y  el  pentador,  Robert  G.  Meail,  Jr.; 
El  "Cancionero"  de  don  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Ber¬ 
nardo  Clariana;  Im  filotofia  social  de  Alfonso  Reyes, 
Manuel  Olguln. — Valle  Incldn  y  la  literatura  gallega, 
Jos^  Rubia  Barcia;  La  poetia  de  Maria  Alicia  Do¬ 
minguez,  Helena  Pereas. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XVn:106-107. — La 
nueva  edicidn  de  las  obras  de  Bello,  Ramon  Menendez 
Pidal;  En  torno  a  la  poetia  de  facinto  Fombona  Pa- 
ckano,  Jozb  Ramdn  Medina;  Superacidn  e  incorpora- 
ci6n  de  la  ettetica  de  Vico;  Edoardo  Crema;  Rufino 
Blanco  Fombona,  poligrafo  de  la  generacidn  moder- 
nista,  Pedro  Diaz  Seijas. 

Sur.  No.  232. — El  etcritor  argentino  y  la  tradicidn, 
Jorge  Luis  Borges. 

La  Torre.  11:8. — Ijs  originalidad  de  Unamuno  en  la 
literatura  de  confetion,  Juan  Marirhal;  Lot  cuernot  de 
Don  Friolera,  Pedro  A.  (lonzilez;  lus  ettructura  didde- 
tica  de  “Etpectros"  de  Ibsen,  Frank  Amon. 

English 

Accent.  XV:  1. —  Finnegans  Wake:  "The  Gist  of  the 
Pantomime,"  J.  S.  Atherton;  Wat  D.  H.  iMu/rence  a 
Symbolist?  Mark  Spilka. 

The  Adelphi.  XXXI  :2. — On  Modern  Poetry,  Dorothy 
Wellesley;  The  Life  of  Gauguin,  Gabriel  White;  Re- 


vn 

interpreting  Wordsworth,  Graham  Hough;  Geoffrey 
Wagner  on  Gerard  de  Nerval;  C,  Day  l^wit--The 
Collected  Poems,  B.  Ifor  Evans. 

American  Heritage.  VI;2.— -5>econd  hard  cover  iMue. 
The  Cult  of  the  Primitives,  James  Thomas  Flexner. 

American  Poetry  Magazine.  XXX V:3,  4. — Verse  and 
bfKik  reviews. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XLIII;1. — 
Henrik  Ibsen  as  a  Painter,  Otto  Dius  Mohr;  Young 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Julius  Clausen;  Kittelsen, 
Creator  of  the  Troll  in  Art,  Alf  Harbitz. 

The  American  Scholar,  XXIV: I,  2. — The  Birth  of 
the  Free  University  [of  Berlin),  Carl  Anthon;  On  Writ¬ 
ing  the  Family  Novel,  Worth  Tuttle  Hedden;  The  Hu¬ 
manities:  Mirrors  of  Genius,  Neal  W.  Klausner. — 
Psychoanalysis  and  Morality,  Norman  Kelman;  The 
Genius  of  Kleitt,  Thomas  Mann;  Scotland  and  the 
.Scott,  William  Croft  Dickinson. 

Americas.  VII:  1,  2,  3,  4. — Art,  or  an  Account  of 
Orozco,  William  Saroyan. — A  Word  with  Louis  Brom- 
field,  Adolfo  Soldrzano  Diaz;  The  Man  Behind  "Har¬ 
per's,"  Eric  Larrabee. — Mallea't  Argentina,  Maria  Elisa 
Ulloa;  How  to  Ijearn  Portuguese  on  the  Danube,  Paulo 
Rdnai. — Matter  of  Irony  (on  Machailo  de  Assis),  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Grossman. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
V:4,  VI:L — Agcmia  of  the  Tenth  Inter-American 
Oinference;  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  Inter-American 
Oimmission  of  Women. — Reixirt  of  Secretary  (ieneral 
for  fiscal  year  1952-53. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XIV:4.  XV:1.-  Movie  Psychi¬ 
atrics,  Martin  S.  Dworkin;  James  F.  Davidson's  re¬ 
appraisal  of  Rashomon;  Social  Criticism  in  Science  Fic¬ 
tion,  L.  W.  Michacison. — Shifting  Images  of  Social 
Science  and  Values,  David  Easton. 

Approach.  No.  14. — Keats,  Kafka  and  the  Critic, 
Albert  Fowler. 

Arena.  No.  39. — Recent  British  Poetry,  Howard  Ser¬ 
geant;  Current  Verse,  Lcniis  Johnson. 

The  Armenian  Review.  Vn:4,  VIILI. — Political, 
historical,  and  cultural  topics. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXV:11,  12,  XXVI:1,  2.— The 
Spiritual  Basis  of  Education,  M.  Hafiz  Syed. — The 
lutmp  of  George  Sand,  Andr^e  Karpeles  &  Adalrik 
Hrigman;  Problems  of  Canadian  Ijterature,  Dilip  Ku¬ 
mar  Sen. — Silver  Jubilee  issue,  lojgic  and  Nyiya,  Karl 
H.  Potter. — The  IJterature  of  Yugoslavia,  Oilomir 
Miiiderovic. 

Asia.  VI:  1 5. — Yoga  at  a  Spiritual  Principle,  Frithjof 
Schuon;  Hhabes  Chandra  Chaudhuri  on  Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

The  Atlantic.  CXCV:1,  2,  3,  4. — Sup[)lcmrnt  on 
Japan.  Of  particular  interest  So  B.A.  readers:  Modern 
fapanese  Uterature,  Kenzo  Nakajima,  Edward  Seiden- 
sticker;  Forms  of  fapanese  Poetry,  Earl  Roy  Miner. — 
The  Poet  at  Playivright,  Archibald  MacLcish;  (Charles 
J.  Rolo  on  Alberto  Moravia. — Oliver  St.  John  Gogarty 
on  laird  Dunsany. — Conscience  and  the  Undergrad¬ 
uate,  John  Sloan  Dickey. 

Black fnart.  XXXVI  :4 1 8,  419,  m.— Sacred.  Holy  or 
Religious  Art?  Desmond  (^hute. — Fiction  and  the  Age 
of  Faith,  Naomi  Royde  Smith. — fung  on  fob,  Victor 
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White,  O.P,;  An  American  Critic  (R.  P.  Blackmur), 
W,  W,  Rob»on;  Architecture  and  Society,  Donovan 
Purcell. 

The  Bloc  It  Mountain  Review. \\l,  3. —  Notet  on  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Theatre,  Charles  Olson;  The  Marquit  de 
Sade  or  Bad  Conduct  Well  Ridiculed,  Robert  Heilman. 
— EUot  and  the  Sente  of  Hittory,  Lysander  Kemp; 
Robert  Creeley  on  Francis  Parkman. 

Boo^t  of  the  Month.  LXIX:I2,  LXX:I,  2,  3.— Brit¬ 
ish  books  news. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  College  of  Neuropiychi- 
atnitt.  VIII:!. — Fire  and  Ice:  The  Two  Satant.  A  Study 
of  the  Problem  of  Evil  in  Dante'i  "Divine  Comedy" 
and  Milton’t  "Paradiie  Lott,"  Jcnnette  Yeatman. 

Central  America  and  Mexico.  11:2. — lack  Danciger-  - 
Pan  Americanitt,  lames  C.  Parish,  Jr.;  The  Corner- 
ttonet  of  Inter- A  merit  an  Solidarity,  Jacques  C.  An¬ 
toine. 

The  Central  IJterary  Magazine.  XXX VIII  :3. — iJt- 
erature  and  Mutic,  F.  T.  Slade;  Simenon — Surgeon  with 
a  Pen  (l),  ].  L.  Johnston. 

Chicago.  I955:jan.,  Feb.,  March,  April. — The  Tragic 
Hero  of  Modern  Architecture  (Louis  Henry  Sullivan), 
Jill  MfMire;  Texthookt  of  Terror,  Alan  Whitney.— Ben 
Hecht  in  30-Year  Pertpective,  James  T.  Farrell. — An¬ 
niversary  issue. — The  Paulitt  Choir,  Dan  Smyth. 

The  Chicago  fewith  Forum.  XIII  :2. — Of  fewt  and 
Thomat  Wolfe,  Harold  U.  Ribalow;  Edna  Ferher:  An 
American-Jewith  Self-Portrait,  I^on  Spitz;  Three  Cen- 
turiet  of  fewith  Mutu  in  America,  Leon  Stein;  Notet 
on  300  Yeart  of  fewith-Amencan  l.ettert,  Charles 
Angofl. 

Chrytalit.  VII:II-I2,  VIII:  1-2.— “The  Pocket  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Arts."  Eric  Bentley's  English  version  of 
Bert  Brecht's  The  Exception  and  the  Rule. — Issue  de¬ 
voted  to  the  late  American  theater  designer  Robert 
F.dmond  Jones. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  III:3. — Fact  or  Formula  in 
"Wettern"  Fiction,  Levette  J.  Davidson;  On  the  Rank¬ 
ing  of  Culturet,  Carroll  L.  Riley;  Who't  for  Culture? 
Jack  Garlington;  Another  Look  ^  "The  Grapet  of 
Wrath,"  Warren  G.  French. 

Commentary.  XIX:I,  2,  3. — Germany't  Pott-Naxi 
Intellectual  Climate,  G.  L.  Arnold. — Wordtworth  and 
the  Rahhit,  Lionel  Trilling;  Strange  Doingt  at  "Ani¬ 
mal  Farm,"  Spencer  Brown. —  Walt  Whitman  at 
American  Spoketman,  Richard  Chase. 

Confluence.  Ill :3.— Part  I  of  symposium  The  Proh- 
lemt  of  Religion,  with  contributions  by  Hans  Egon 
Holthusen,  Jean-Marie  Domenach,  Morton  White,  John 
LaFarge;  conclusion  of  symposium  The  Ethict  of  Loy¬ 
alty,  with  contributions  by  Hans  Rothfels,  Jules  Mon- 
nerot,  Bernard  Crick,  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

Contemporary  Review  (incorporating  The  Fort¬ 
nightly).  Nos.  1069,  1070,  1071. — Albert  Schweitzer 
at  Eighty,  C.  W.  M.  Gell;  Conf^ut,  l^wis  Gen;  Par- 
tont  in  Englith  Ijlerature,  Marion  Throughton;  Doro¬ 
thy  Wordtworth,  H.  C.  Duflfin. — The  Magic  of  Barrie, 
J.  B.  Price. — Charlotte  Bronte  and  Conttantin  Heger, 
E.  L.  Duthie. 

Content!  in  Advance.  1:3. — Reproductions  of  the 
"current  tables  of  contents  of  the  maior  library  and 
documentation  publications  of  the  world.” 


Crott  Current!.  V:l. — The  Courte  of  Human  Time, 
Georges  Poulet. 

The  Dalhoutie  Review.  XXXI V:4. — A  Guide  to 
Trendt  in  Education,  W.  P.  Percival;  Bernard  Shaw't 
Novelt:  And  Why  They  Failed,  Archibald  Henderson; 
Henry  Alline't  "Hymnt  and  Spiritual  Songt,"  Mau¬ 
rice  W,  Armstrong. 

Diogenet.  No.  8. — The  Pretence  of  the  Sultan  Sola- 
din  in  the  Romance  Uteraturet,  Amcrico  Castro;  The 
Decline  of  the  Ancient  World,  Jean  Domarchi;  New 
China  and  the  Chtnete  Language,  Etiemble. 

Dittent.  11:1. — The  Choice  of  Comrade! ,  Ignazio 
Silone. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXXI: I. — The  Playt  of 
George  Fitzmaurice,  J.  D.  Riley;  Sartre,  Arland  Ussher; 
The  Critical  Level,  Brian  O’Doherty;  A  Hundred  Yeart 
of  "Walden,"  William  Condry. 

Eattern  World.  IX: I,  2,  3. — Articles  on  S.  E.  Asia, 
the  Far  East,  the  Pacific. — Modern  Indonetian  Utera- 
ture,  A.  Brotherton. — Puppetry  in  Ceylon,  J.  Tilaka- 
siri. 

The  Egyptian  Economic  &  Political  Review.  1954: 
Oct. — “A  Monthly  Review  of  Politics  and  Economics 
in  the  Middle  F.ast.’' 

Encounter.  IV:3. — Compotert  and  Committart,  An¬ 
drzej  Panuhk;  Stage  and  Screen  in  Italy,  Nicola  Chia- 
romonte;  Intide  the  Cage.  Notet  on  the  Poetic  Imagina¬ 
tion  Today,  Stephen  Spender;  Orwell  on  the  Screen, 
David  Sylvester;  David  Hume,  Marjorie  Grenc. 

Epoch.  VI  :3. — "A  (Quarterly  of  Contemporary  Lit¬ 
erature,”  featuring  prose  and  verse. 

Ettayt  in  Criticitm.  V:l. — Codec  of  Love  and  Clatt 
Dittinctiont ,  Macdonald  Emsiie;  "Coriolanut":  Boy  of 
Teart,  I.  R.  Browning;  Robert  Gravet,  Ronald  Hay- 
man. 

The  European.  Nos.  23,  24,  25. — The  Pitan  Cantot. 
IV:  Conttructiont,  Alan  Ncamc. — Book  reviews. — 
Mutic:  Delutiont  and  Pathetic  Fallaciet  (cont.),  Sha- 
purji  Sorabji. 

European  and  Atlantic  Digest.  IV:4. — Postwar 
Trendt  in  German  Literature,  Wilhelm  Unger. 

Folio.  XX  :2. — Hemingway  and  the  Nobel  Prize 
Leon  Edel,  Philip  Young. 

Foreign  Affairs.  XXXI1I:2. — Articles  on  German, 
Russian,  Egyptian,  French,  Israeli,  Yugoslav,  and 
general  problems. 

Freedom  Firit.  Nos.  30,  31,  32,  33. — Nissim  Eze¬ 
kiel  on  Stephen  Spender. — Ilya  Ehrenburg  and  Soviet 
Literature,  “Ashad.” — Charles  Morgan's  presidential 
adilress  delivered  at  the  26th  International  P.E.N.  Con¬ 
gress  at  Amsterdam;  The  Writer  and  Freedom,  Ste¬ 
phen  Spender. — T he  Problems  of  Cultural  Freedom  in 
Asia,  Prabhakar  Padhye. 

Here  6r  Now.  Nos.  43,  44. — "New  Zealand's  Inde¬ 
pendent  Monthly  Review.” 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  LI1I:2. — The  Challenge  of  a 
Contemporary  Philosophy  to  Religion,  O.  Rogers  Jones; 
Guardini,  Berdyaev  and  the  l^egend  of  the  Grand  In- 
quititor,  James  C.  S.  Wernham. 
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Hispanic  American  Rep<^.  12,  VlII:!,  2. — 

Reports  of  the  latest  political  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Latin  America. 

The  History  of  Ideas  News  Letter.  1:1. — Castorp’t 
Dream  and  Novalis,  Henry  Hatfield. 

The  Hudson  Review.  Vll;4. — Patrick  Cruttwell  on 
George  Crabbe. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XX:12,  XXIil,  2. — Literary  news 
from  India  and  abroad. 

Italian  Affairs.  IV:  1. — “Documents  and  Notes.” 

The  fewish  Quarterly.  11:3. — Sfiecial  Anglo-Israeli 
issue.  Of  particular  topical  interest  to  B.A.  readers: 
The  Hebrew  University,  Walter  Zander;  Modern  He¬ 
brew  Literature,  Shlomo  Tannai;  samples  of  recent 
Hebrew  writing;  Art  and  Artists,  Karl  Schwarz;  Mod¬ 
ern  Music  in  Israel,  Max  Brod. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  b  Art  Criticism.  XIII  :3. — 
Baudelaire,  Chenavard,  and  “Philosophic  Art,”  Joseph 
C.  Sloane;  Theory  and  Practice  in  Croce's  Aesthetics, 
G.  N.  G.  Orsini;  Form  and  Value  in  the  Arts:  A  Func¬ 
tional  Approach,  Thomas  Munro;  The  Comic  Spirit  in 
the  Freedom  of  Man,  Horace  M.  Kallen;  The'lnterpre- 
tation  of  Poetry,  Isabel  C.  Hungerland;  Wilfred  Owen’s 
Free  Phonetic  Patterns:  Their  Style  and  Function,  Da¬ 
vid  1.  Masson;  An  Essay  in  the  Criticism  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  David  Winfield;  Some  Notes  Concerning  the  Aes¬ 
thetic  and  the  Cognitive,  Henry  David  Aiken;  The 
Problem  of  Belief,  Arnold  Isenberg. 

The  Journal  of  Jewish  Studies.  V:3. — A  Twelfth- 
Century  Circle  of  Hebrew  Poets  in  Sicily  (ll),  S.  M. 
Stern. 

Judaism.  IV:  1. — The  Samuel-Saul  Story  as  Drama, 
Sholom  J.  Kahn;  Kierhegaard  and  the  Midrash,  Ja¬ 
cob  L.  Halevi;  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Samuel  Hugo 
Bergman;  Hasidism  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  Harry  L. 
Poppers. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XV1I;1. — Nietxsche  and  Rilhe, 
Walter  Kaufman;  R.  W.  B.  Lewis  on  Ignazio  Silone; 
Dostoevsky:  The  Politics  of  Salvation,  Irving  Howe; 
R.  P.  Blackmur  on  Wallace  Stevens. 

Landfall.  V11I;4. — A  Reading  of  “Goblin  Market, " 
Kendrick  Smithyman. 

Literature  East  b  West.  1:4. — Mimeographed  news¬ 
letter  of  the  Conference  on  Oriental-Western  Literary 
Relations  of  the  M^nlern  l.anguage  Association  of 
America. 

The  London  Magazine.  1:11,  11:2,  3. — Proust  and 
Combray,  J.  M.  Cocking. — David  Gascoyne  on  Pierre 
Jean  Jouve’s  b«iok  of  verse  Langue;  I.etter  from  Pans- 
America,  F.ugene  Walter;  Oscar  Wilde,  Angus  Wilson. 
— Yeats  at  Hit  Ease,  L.  A.  G.  Strong;  Stendhal  in  Lon¬ 
don  (1817),  H.  L.  R.  Edwards. 

The  Marxist  Quarterly.  11:1. — Humanism  versus  De¬ 
spair  in  British  Art  Today,  Paul  Hogarth. 

Meanjin.  X11I:4. — The  Novels  of  Seaforth  Mac^en- 
xie,  Marjorie  Barnard;  Helicon  as  Jordan,  Vincent 
Buckley;  The  Love  of  This  Land,  Archibald  MacLeish; 
Three  Architects  of  Pessimism:  Leopardi,  Baudelaire, 
Valbry,  A.  R.  Chisholm;  Australian  Boohs  Today,  An¬ 
drew  Fabinyi. 

Mind.  LXIV:253. — Wittgenstein’s  l.ectures  in  19 iO- 
33  (III),  G.  E.  Moore;  The  Problem  of  Perception, 


A.  M.  Quinton;  Better  at  the  Value-Fundamental,  M. 
Timur;  Can  History  Be  Obfective')  ('.hristopher  Blake; 
Uses  of  Similarity  of  Structure  in  Contemporary  Phil¬ 
osophy,  Hiram  J.  Mclxndon. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  1:1. — Mimeographed  criti¬ 
cal  quarterly  published  by  The  Minlern  Fiction  Club 
of  Purdue  University.  Special  number  on  Joseph  Con¬ 
rad,  with  contributions  by  Welsey  Carroll,  et  al. 

Modern  Language  Notes.  LX1X:8,  LXX:1,  2. — Brief 
scholarly  articles  and  book  reviews. 

Modern  Languages.  XXXV1:2. — Gertrud  von  Le 
Fort,  W.  Neuschaffer;  Clattiasm  in  Modern  French 
Drama,  J.  Batt. 

The  Month.  Xll:6,  XIILl,  2,  3. — The  Bloomsbury 
Group,  Shane  Leslie. — The  Alices,  Claude  Harrison; 
Shane  Leslie  on  Oscar  Wilde. — St.  Hugh  of  IJncoln, 
Renee  Haynes. — Trouble  in  Argentina,  John  Murray; 
Colour  in  Africa,  N.  H.  Wilson. 

Moslem  World  b  the  US. A.  1:1. — "A  Monthly 
Journal  of  Islam  and  Islamic  Affairs." 

Music  b  IjCtters.  XXXVI:1. — “The  Magic  Flute" 
and  Calderon,  Ann  I-apraik  Livermore;  Realism  in  Ab¬ 
stract  Music,  Norman  C'azdcn;  Gluch't  “Alcette,"  Mar¬ 
garet  Hastings. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXI  V:4. — Some  Readings  in 
Recent  Poetry,  John  Dillon  Husband;  On  Kenner’s 
“Wyndham  l^wit,”  (itieffrey  Wagner, 

The  Norseman.  XII  :6.  XIII :  I  .—Nils  Ferlin :  The  Poet 
at  Clown  and  Scapegoat,  Richard  B.  Vowles.-  //<»«/ 
Andersen  at  an  Artist,  Elias  Bredsdorff;  Dorothy  Bowes 
on  Jenny  Lind;  The  Novels  of  Graham  Greene,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Battcock;  Shetlanders  and  Their  Culture,  Peter 
Jamieson. 

Northern  Review.  VII:  1. — Stefan  George,  Ambigu¬ 
ous  Prophet,  Peter  Viereck. 

Numbers.  Nos.  1,  2. — New  Zealand  cjuarterly  de¬ 
voted  to  stimulating  interest  in  the  living  arts;  fea¬ 
turing  stories,  poetry,  notes,  and  reviews.  Welcomes 
American  books  for  review. 

The  Ohiahoma  Quarterly.  IV:2. — Ohiahoma  Uni¬ 
versity,  Guthrie,  O.  T.,  Frank  A.  Balyeat;  The  Develop 
ment  of  the  English  Formal  Garden,  A.  M.  Saunders; 
Anthropology  in  Ohiahoma,  Robert  E.  Bell  &  William 
E.  Bittle. 

origin.  No.  14. — “A  Quarterly  for  the  Creative." 

Outposts.  No.  27. — Verse  and  txKik  reviews. 

The  Pacific  Spectator.  IX:I. —  Walt  Whitman:  The 
Prophet  of  Democracy,  J.  Middletr>n  Murry;  George 
Orwell  and  the  Autonomous  Individual,  Max  Cosman; 
Difficulties  in  Translating  Japanese  into  English  and 
Vice  Versa,  Kin-ichi  Ishikawa. 

The  Paris  Review.  No.  7. — John  Burrows  &  Alex 
Hamilton  interview  Joyce  Cary. 

Partisan  Review.  XXII:I. — Art,  Tradition,  and 
Truth,  Walter  Kaufmann;  The  Intellectuals  and  the 
Discontented  Classes,  David  Riesman  &  Nathan  Gla- 
zer;  The  Alexandrian  Mind:  Notes  Toward  a  Defini¬ 
tion,  Francis  Ciolffing.  Perifxlicity  of  review  changed 
from  bi-monthly  to  quarterly. 

The  Personalist.  XXXVI: I. — Roadblocht  in  Modern 
Thought,  Ralph  Tyler  Flewelling;  The  Nature  of  Moral 
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Deliberation,  Neal  W,  Klautner;  “In  Spite  of"  Philoto- 
phy,  Kurt  F.  Ixirlecker;  Cieniut  and  Terminus,  Walter 
Falet;  Thoreau  and  the  Ethical  Concept  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  Francis  B.  Dedmond. 

Philosophical  Studies.  VI:1,  2. — A  Note  on  Impera¬ 
tive  l-agic,  Hectfir  Neri  Caiteneda;  Belief,  Synonymity, 
and  Analytit,  Arthur  Pap. — Mr.  Quine  on  Meaning, 
Naming,  and  Purporting  to  Name,  Virgil  C.  Aldrich. 

Poetry.  LXXXV;4,  5,  6. — Problemt  in  Faithfulnett 
and  Fashion,  Hugh  Kenner;  T.  S.  Eliot's  Voice  and  His 
Voices,  Helmrire  Schwartz. — Hayden  Carruth  on  The 
Collected  Poems  of  Wallace  Stevens. — Babette  Deutsch 
on  William  Carlos  Williams;  G.  Robert  Stange  on 
Evelyn  Hardy's  Thomas  Hardy  biography. 

The  Poetry  Keviesv.  XLVI;1. — The  Poetry  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte,  Marion  Troughton;  Edward  Thomas — 
Mirror  of  England,  John  Vincent  Wilson. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXVIII  :4. — For  Its  Own  Sake, 
Walter  F.  Wright;  The  Artist  in  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury,  Charles  I.  (ilicksherg;  Anthony  Powell:  The  First 
Phase,  Richard  J.  Voorhees. 

Quarterly  Review  of  IJterature.  VI1I:1. — William 
Fense  Weaver,  T.  Weiss  on  Giacomo  I^eopardi. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LXI:4. — Film  in  Canada,  Gerald 
Pratley;  The  Poet  and  the  Publisher,  Phyllis  Webb. 

Quixote.  1955:Winter. — Miss  Grundy  and  the  Cen¬ 
sors,  Tom  A.  Cullen. 

Recurrence.  V:I9. — “A  Quarterly  of  Rhyme." 

Renasieme.  VII :2,  3. — Sartre  and  Christianity,  Rob 
ert  (2hampigny;  French  Influentes  on  Gertrud  von  l^e 
Fort,  John  }.  Devlin;  The  Spiritual  Agony  of  Europe 
(on  Camus  and  Bernanos),  Reymond-Ixopold  Bruck- 
lierger,  O.P.  &  Tr.  Sr.  M.  Camille,  D.S.F. — C.  E.  Ma¬ 
guire  on  Randall  Jarrell;  The  Victorian  Vision:  An 
Anglican  Pilgnm  Novel,  Anne  Fremantle. 

The  Review  of  Religion.  XIX:3-4. — Eastern  Sage  to 
Western  Man,  George  Weston  Briggs;  Confidence  and 
the  "Will  to  Power"  from  Isaiah  to  Nietzsche,  James 
Gutmann;  The  Nature  of  Religious  Propositions,  Paul 
E.  Holmer;  Marguerite  Block,  Violet  de  I^szlo  on  the 
collected  works  of  C.  G.  Jung. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  XLVIII:11,  XLIX:I.— 
Organ  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Movement  issued  from 
Pakistan. 

The  Russian  Review.  XIV:1. — "An  American  Quar¬ 
terly  Devote*!  to  Russia  Past  and  Present.” 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXVII  :1. — The  Anticipatory 
Ijterary  Setting  in  the  Old  Icelandic  Family  Sagas, 
Paul  Schach;  Semantic  Shifts  in  Certain  Scandinavian 
Words,  Albert  Morey  Sturtevant. 

Silence  (r  Society.  XIX :1. — An  Approach  to  the  In¬ 
terpretation  of  Dreamt,  L.  S.  Williamson. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  VI  :1. — "Twelfth  Night"  and 
Shakespearian  Comedy,  Milton  Crane;  "The  Characteri¬ 
zation  of  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra,  Dolora  G.  Cunning¬ 
ham;  Shakespeare's  "The  Phoenix  and  Turtle,"  Ron¬ 
ald  Rates;  Hamlet  and  Glonana’s  Knights,  Abbie 
Findlay  Potts;  Fortune  and  Nature  in  "As  You  Uke 
It,"  John  Shaw;  The  Recapitulation  Dream  in  "Richard 
III"  and  "Macbeth,"  Aerol  Arnold. 


The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LIV:1,  2. — That  Puz¬ 
zling  Man  Utrillo,  Alfred  Werner;  Tennyson's  Dark 
Night,  Samuel  C.  Burchell;  Emerson  and  Poetry,  Sey¬ 
mour  L.  Gross;  The  Fitzgerald  Revival,  Albert  J.  Lu- 
bell. — Henry  fames’ t  Fable  of  Carolina,  Charles  R. 
Anderson;  Broadway's  Sentimental  Critis,  Harold  Orel. 

Southwest  Review.  XL:2. — The  Teacher  Shortage  in 
the  United  States,  Bf>b  G.  Woods;  America’s  Myths  of 
Europe,  Erik  von  Kuehnelt-Leddihn. 

Stand.  Not  numbered. — Quarterly  magazine  devoted 
to  contemporary  writing. 

Thought.  XXIX:115. — Dante  and  Our  Lady,  Ange- 
line  H.  Lograsso;  Theology  and  the  Imagination.  II: 
The  Evocative  Symbol,  William  F.  Lynch;  Freedom 
and  Education.  Ill:  Catholicism  and  Academic  Free¬ 
dom,  Charles  Donahue;  A  Biography  of  Thomas  Mer¬ 
ton,  Frank  Dell'Isola. 

Trace.  No.  10. — Who  Needs  the  Little  Magazines'* 
Ellen  Edelman;  fourth  annual  directory  of  English 
language  poetry  and  small  literary  magazines  appear¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLVI:934,  CLV11:935,  936, 
937. — Faulkner's  Contemporary  Passion  Play,  (Jeoffrey 
Wagner;  David  Paul  <in  Jane  Austen;  Progressive  Art, 
Alan  Clutton-Brock. — Special  section  surveying  pres¬ 
ent-day  (iermany;  John  Davenp<jrt  on  The  New  Parti¬ 
san  Reader;  The  Liberation  of  Wordsworth,  John 
Wain;  Donald  Davie  on  R.  P.  RIackmur's  Ijtnguage  at 
Gesture. — "A  Cambridge  Number,”  with  contribu¬ 
tions  by  E.  M.  Forster,  Graham  Hough,  et  al. — The 
Humanists  Answered,  Margaret  Masterman,  E.  L.  Al¬ 
len;  T.  E.  luiwrence:  New  Ijcgends  for  Old,  C.  M. 
Woodhouse;  The  Technique  of  Debunking,  A.  E. 
Dyson;  Martin  Turnell  on  Stendhal's  Armance. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  X:4. — The  Muse  in  Prison, 
Yar  Slavutych;  Russification  of  the  Soviet  Educational 
System,  Joseph  S.  Roucek. 

The  UNESCO  Courier.  VII  ;9. — Issue  devoted  to 
rare  masterpieces  of  world  art. 

The  Use  of  English.  VI :3. — The  Choice  of  Poetry 
for  Modern  Schools,  F.  C.  Poller. 

Variegation.  X:37. — "A  Free  Verse  Quarterly." 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXI:1,  2. — Ameri¬ 
canism,  George  Santayana;  "The  Tempest"  and  the 
Ancient  Comic  Tradition,  Bernard  Knox. —  Thirtieth 
Anniversary  Number.  How  /  Write,  Eudora  Welty; 
The  Outlook  for  Southern  Writing:  Diagnosis  and 
Prognosis,  Randall  Stewart. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  Nos.  88,  89. — Dmitry  Shostakovich's 
Tenth  Symphony,  Aram  Khachaturian;  Indian  IJtera¬ 
ture  in  the  US.S.R.,  Nikolai  (lol^berg;  Fielding  in  the 
Russian  Language,  M.  P.  Alexeyev. — A.  P.  Chekhov, 
Thomas  Mann;  The  Soviet  Historical  Novel,  S.  M.  Pe¬ 
trov;  Romain  Rolland  and  Maxim  Gorky,  Jean  P^rus; 
F.  A.  Petrovsky  on  Aristophanes. 

The  Western  Humanities  Review.  IX:1. — The  Pop¬ 
ular  Arts  as  Everyman's  Humanities:  The  Responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Humanist  to  Mast  Culture,  Patrick  D. 
Hazard;  Dime  Novels:  An  American  Heritage,  Philip 
Durham;  Plato:  Drama  of  Discourse  and  Drama  of 
Ideas,  Samuel  E.  Gluck. 

Western  Review.  XIX  :2. — D.  H.  laiwrence  Through 
a  Marxist  Mirror,  Albert  Parry;  Fallacies  of  legislative 
Criticism,  Ursula  Brumm. 
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Wtnut.  XII  :1. — “A  Quarterly  of  Verse.” 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  XXV;4. — Articles  of  in¬ 
terpretation  and  philosophical  discussion  of  world 
affairs. 

The  Writer.  XIV:6. — "Monthly  for  the  Jourrulist 
and  Author.” 

The  Yale  Review.  XLIV:3. — The  Collected  Poems  of 
Wallace  Stevens,  Randall  Jarrell ;  TheArts  in  Italy.  The 
Burden  of  the  Past,  Joseph  H.  Summers. 

Various  Languages 

Kavita.  XIX: I,  2. — Bcnfjali  prose  and  poetry. 

Utterair  Paspoort.  X:83. — De  Duitse  werl^elijheid , 
Adriaan  Morricn;  Wat  deden  de  romantui  alt  xe  met 
romantttch  deden?  Jacques  den  Ilaan;  Arnoud  de  Jong 
on  Thornton  Wilder;  F.  W.  van  Hcerikhuizcn  on  An¬ 
tonia  Pozzi;  Het  Homertsche  geduld,  L.  Th.  Leh¬ 
mann. 

Mens  en  Kosmot.  X:6,  XI:I. — Devoted  to  the  study 
of  “go<lsdienst,  wijsbegeerte  en  wetenschap  met  hun 
grensgebieden.” 

Wending.  IX:  10,  II,  12. — P.  A.  J.  van  Velzen  on 
Andre  Gide;  J.  W.  Schulte  Nordholt  on  Paul  Klee. — 
Enhele  gedachten  over  de  verhouding  van  Evangelie  en 
cultuur,  W.  Dekker.- -M o</erne  Duitse  lyriel{,  J.  Elema. 

Viritta/d.  1954:4. — Eras  Unohtunut  Fennomaani, 
Jaakko  Suolahti. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1955:1,  2. — Anton  van 
Guinkerken  on  J.  A.  Alberdingk  Thijm;  Crisis  van  de 
persoonli/t^heidswaarde  (concl.),  Albert  Westerlinck; 
A.  van  Hageland  on  Hendrik  Conscience;  Pieter  G. 
Buckinx  on  Anthonie  Donker. — Ren^  l  immermans  on 
Franz  Kafka;  Een  politiehf  profetie  van  fan  Vos, 
L.  C.  Michels;  Pierre  Berteloot  on  French  letters  in 
1954;  De  Amerihaanse  letteren  in  1954,  Jos  van  der 
Steen. 

De  Dittel.  111:10,  IV:1,  2. — "Internationaal  Biblio- 
graphisch  Tijdschrift." 

Nieuw  Vlaamt  Ti/dtchrift.  VIII  ;9,  10,  11,  12. — De 
Zelfmoord  van  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  P.  F.  Ghysbrecht. 
— De  andere  fehanne  (I),  Herwig  Hensen. —  De  Pit- 
ki/her,  Herman  Teirlinck;  Hensen  concl. — Chaplin, 
J.  Brants;  Op  het  Punt  van  Vertreh,  J.  Greshoff;  De 
Intuitie  alt  Inspiratiehron,  voor  de  exacte  Weten- 
tchappen,  Karel  Cuypers;  Vlaamt  literair  Minder- 
waardighetdtgevoel,  Gerard  Walschap. 

De  Periscoop.  V:2,  3,  4,  5. — John  Brown  on  Ernest 
Hemingway. — Selma  Lagerlof  en  Vlaanderen,  Piet 
Schepens;  J.  L.  de  Beider  on  Stephanie  Claes- Vetter  & 
Ernest  Claes. — De  50  voornaamste  romans  uit  de  79*** 
eeuw.  Will.  H.  F.  Lamont;  J.  L.  de  Beider  on  Robert 
Musil. — Andr^  M.  Pols  on  Garda  Lorca;  symposium 
Welhe  boeken  herleest  U? 

De  Vlaamte  Gidt.  XXXIX ;2,  3. — Televitie  en  Tele- 
vitie-taal,  Marc  Mertens;  Poexie-Kritiel(,  K.  Jonck- 
heere;  Charles  de  Cotter  en  fames  Entor,  Alois  Gerlo; 
Bif  het  dramatisch  WerJ^  van  Albert  Camus,  Dirk  Bene- 
dic. — De  westeuropese  Ltteratuur  in  de  twintigtte 
Eeuw,  J.  C.  Brandt  Corstius;  Karel  van  de  Woetti/ne's 
“\4e-telf  voorbij;  Me-xelven  tegen,"  P.  Minderaa; 
Brieven  van  August  Vermeylen,  C.  C.  Spiering;  De 
fournalist  August  Sniedert  over  tichxelf,  Marc  van  den 
Broucke. 


Ldtohatiir.  VI:  1,  2. — Sagy  Lm/os,  Miksa  Fenyo; 
Carl  Sandburg,  Jozsef  Rem^nyi;  Forradalom  it  Hagyo- 
many,  I'homas  Merton;  Magyarortxdg  tbrtenete  it 
mtivelodise  dokumentumohban,  Imre  Vimos. — Ady 
Endre  barat/a,  Miksa  Fenyo;  Emliheimbdl:  Sxulofolde- 
men,  Oszkar  Jiszi. 

aut  aut.  No.  24. — Angotcia  e  fenomenologia  delT 
erot,  Enzo  Paci;  Cassirer  de  Bacone  a  Kant,  (iiananto- 
nio  De  Toni. 

Filotofia.  VI  :1. — L'arte  nella  vita  tpirituale,  Luigi 
Pareyson;  Ernst  Cassirer  in  America,  Toni  Cassirer. 

Ijbertd  della  Cultura.  Nos.  26,  27. — Im  parola  agli 
uomtni  di  cultura  tulle  miture  del  governo  contra  t 
comunisti,  Achille  Battaglia,  ct  al.;  I'oniaso  Carini  on 
Pensiero  politico  e  storwgrafia  moderna  by  AKIo  Ga- 
rosci.— Enzo  Tagliacozzo  on  ll  malgoverno  by  Ernesto 
Rossi;  Rosario  Assunto  on  the  Italian  version  of  Her¬ 
bert  Read's  Education  Through  Art. 

II  Multno.  111:11,  12,  IV:L — Giuseppe  Pera  on  a 
history  of  the  Italian  Communist  Party  by  Fulvio  Bel¬ 
lini  and  Giorgio  Galli;  Uberto  Scarpelli  on  the  Italian 
edition  of  The  Big  Change  by  Frederick  L.  Allen. — 
/al  letteratura  italiana  in  una  storia  "populare,"  Ezio 
Raimondi;  Vmanitd  e  storia  nelle  "Ijettere"  della  Re- 
sittenta  europea,  Antonio  Santucci. — Organixtaxioni 
internaxionali,  Ottorino  Borin. 

Paragone.  V:60,  61,  62. — Dialogue  in  the  theater 
about  the  theater  by  Gianandrea  Gavazzeni;  Le  nme 
giovanili  delTAretino,  Giuliano  Innamorati. — ll  po- 
littico  de  San  Severino,  Apostolo  del  Norico,  Ferdinan- 
do  Bologna;  FranceKo  Arcangeli  on  Tintoretto. — Due 
libri  de  Cecchi,  Adelia  Noferi;  ll  "Paterson"  di  William 
Carlos  Williams,  Glauco  Cambon. 

Rivitta  Geografica  Italiana.  Special  numlier. — Com¬ 
memorates  the  fifth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  Articles  by  Roberto  Almagik,  I'homas  Oscar 
Marcondes  de  Souza,  Emilio  Malesani,  Giusep[>e  Bar- 
bieri. 

vita  e  pensiero.  XXXVII:12,  XXXVIILl,  2.—F.  A. 
Otanam  cultore  di  studi  Dantetchi,  Bernardino  Ferrari. 
— Michael  de  Ghelderode,  demonio  e  genio,  Robert 
Perroud. — Mourner  e  le  ideologie  dell’Ottantanove,  Ber¬ 
nardino  Ferrari. 

V indues.  VIII :4,  \\.\.— Norsk  lynkk  Odd 

Soluriismoen;  41  noveller,  Carl  Keilhau;  Norsk  roman 
1954,  Johan  Borgen;  Hvor  finnet  modernitmen  i  vir 
tid?  Finn  Carling;  Ibsens  tvigermor,  Else  H0st;  Epos, 
drama  og  lyrikk>  Daniel  Haakonsen.-  -Ristoff  til  drpm- 
fabrikkrtt,  Sigurd  Evensmo;  Ob/ektivismen  i  moderne 
eitetikki  Kristian  Siiiidt;  Rosamond  Lehmann — 25  dr 
etter,  Finn  (darling;  Carton  McCullert  og  h/ertenet 
fangentkap,  Erling  Christie;  foyce  Cary,  Fredrik  Wulfs- 
berg;  Pascal  og  Camus,  Harald  Gullichsen;  Ibsens 
Svigermor — pd  vrangen,  Henning  Fenger. 

Kultura.  Nos.  86,  87-88,  89. — Man^s  Sperber  on  the 
present  situation  of  French  literature;  Czeslaw  Milosz 
on  recent  Russian  and  Polish  translations  of  foreign 
verse. — Andrzej  Panufnik  on  the  situation  of  artists  in 
Poland;  Marian  Pankowski  on  Polish  poetry  1944- 
1954. — K.  A.  Jelehski  isn  1954  writers’  congresses  in 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  Belgrade;  Maria  Czapska  on 
Marxist  criticism  of  Mickiewicz;  Marian  Pankowski  on 
the  “silence  curtain”  surrounding  the  work  of  Czeslaw 
Mil'osz  and  other  exiled  Polish  writers  in  Communut 
Poland. 
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Gazeta  Literdna.  11:26-27,  28, 111:29. — Special  iuuc 
in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Almeida 
Garrett.  Garrett  e  a  gettete  d'  "A  Nau  Catnneta,"  Nar- 
ciKi  de  Azevedo;  Garrett  cldstuo  e  romdntuo,  Nuno 
de  Sampayo;  Urn  apottoh  da  vtoUncta,  Joaquim  Fer¬ 
reira. — Teatro  munutpal  de  Almeida  Garrett,  anon. — 
A  Fropdtito  da  Cnofdo  do  Teatro  Mumapal  de  "Al¬ 
meida  Garrett,"  no  Porto,  joaquim  Lopes. 

kevitta  de  Hittoria.  V:1H,  19,  20. — Histdria  e  lenda 
na  poena  heron  a  etpanhola.  Ettudo  paleogrdfico-diplo- 
mdtno  do  primetro  lantar  epico  etpanhol,  o  "Poema  de 
Mio  Cid,"  Kicardo  Roman  Blanco. — O  tentido  todal  da 
kevoltnao  Pratetra.  Entato  de  interpretafdo,  Amaro 
Quintas;  EtbS^o  duma  Hutoria  das  Iddat  no  Branl  na 
primeira  metade  do  teiulo  XX  ( 1),  ].  Cruz  Cotta. — 
Part  11  of  Cruz  Cotta  article;  Hittonografia  portugueta 
do  shula  XX,  Fidelino  de  Figuctrcdo;.^  Filotofia  con- 
tempordnea  no  Mexico,  Leopoldo  Zea. 

Grant.  1954:  21,  22. — “The  Diary  of  a  Ctillabora- 
tionist,”  L.  (Jsipova;  B.  Filippov  on  Tyutchev. — "Che¬ 
khov  and  Italy,”  Kttore  Lo  Gatto;  “Chekhov  and  the 
French,"  N.  'ratischev;  “C^hekhov  and  English  Litera¬ 
ture,"  C.  Fitzlyon;  “Chekhov  the  Playwright  in  Swe¬ 
den,"  Greta  Jelm;  "The  Cherry  Orchard  in  Denmark,” 
William  Jensen;  “Chekhov,  Meyerhold,  and  Soviet 
Faltifiert,"  Gleb  Struve;  V.  Markov  on  Khlebnikov; 
S.  Leviuky  on  Simon  Frank’s  philosophical  teaching. 

Nopy  Zhurnal.  1954:37,  38,  39. — Boris  Zaytsev  on 
Chekhov;  extracts  from  V.  Nabokov's  Conclutipe  Epi- 
dence  in  the  author's  Russian  version;  R.  Gul  on  Tsve- 
tayeva'i  prose  writings;  “More  About  the  Historical 
Novel,”  N.  Ulyanov;  "Meyerhold  and  Koinmissarzhev- 
skaya,”  J.  jelagin;  “Zinaida  Hippius  in  Her  Letters,” 
M.  Vishniak;  “Chekhov  in  Soviet  Censorship,”  Gleb 
Struve. — Nabokov  cont.;  “Slander  on  Dostoevsky," 

M.  L.  Holman;  “Ihoughts  about  Russian  Futurism,” 
V.  Markov;  “Recollections  of  Gumilyov  and  Akhma¬ 
tova,"  V.  Nevedoniskaya;  “The  Tragedy  of  Maxim 
(forky,"  E.  Kuskova. — “A  Possible  Author  of  the 
Slopo  o  politu  Igorepe,"  S.  Tarasov;  N.  Ulyanov  on 
V.  Khodasevich  as  a  literary  critic;  L.  Dadina's  recol¬ 
lections  of  M.  Voloshin  at  Koktelicl;  M.  Voloshin's  un¬ 
published  (Kiems;  E.  Kannak  on  relations  between  So¬ 
phie  Kovalevsky  and  Maxim  Kovalevsky  (based  on 
unpublished  documents);  M.  Hofinan  on  Soviet  edi¬ 
tions  of  Pushkin. 

Votrozhdenie.  1954:36,  1955:37. — 1.  Kostritsky  on 

N.  Evreinov;  “A  Foreigner  on  Shmelyov,”  V.  Duck¬ 
worth  Barker;  "The  Cherry  Orchard  on  the  French 
Stage,"  Nora  Lidartseva. — A.  Tyrkova- Williams’s  rec¬ 
ollections  of  meetings  with  Tolstoy,  Gorky,  Merezh- 
kovsky,  Kuprin,  Reiiiizov,  and  other  writers;  “Ler¬ 
montov's  Fatalism,"  G.  Meyer;  “Alexander  Blok’s 
Mysticism,”  V.  Smolensky;  The  Bicentenary  of  the 
Moscow  University:  V.  Maklakov  (“The  Moscow 
University  and  Tolstoy”)  and  V.  Speransky;  “The 
Crisis  of  the  Religious  Art  in  the  West  and  the  Rule 
in  It  of  the  Ikon,”  V.  Ryabushinsky. 

Kalpana.  1954:Nov.,  1955:  Jan. — Sanskrit  prose, 

verse,  criticism. 

Bihliotektbladet.  XXX1X:I0,  XL:1,  2,  3.— “Sveriges 
Allmanna  Biblioteksforening.” 

Bl^f  ( Bonniert  Litterdra  Magasin),  XXlll:  I0,XXIV: 
1,  2,  3. — Hemingway  och  de  grona  hergen,  Bjorn  von 
Rosen;  Det  l(uhittitl(a  expenmentet ,  Teddy  Brunius; 
Matitte,  Georg  Svensson;  Engelt^a  l^ontroperter,  Georg 
S.  Fraser;  Sigvard  Cederroth  on  Erik  Lindegren. — 
En  filhuett,  Bertil  Malmberg;  Laxnett  och  filmen. 


Peter  Hallberg;  C.  G.  Bjurstrbm  on  French  literary 
priauis;  Margit  Abenius  on  the  Kafka-Milena  correspon¬ 
dence. — Atnans  Odd,  Ake  Gustafsson;  Per  Wastberg 
on  Eduard  Graf  von  Keyserling;  Romantitl(  tno,  Bengt 
Holmquist. — Heinrich  pon  Klein,  Thomas  Mann; 
Norths  debatt — og  dil^tning,  Carl  Keilhau;  frin 

det  inre,  Annalisa  Forssberger. 

Otd  och  Btld.  LXIILIO,  LXlV.l,  2,  3.— Guenter 
Klingmann  on  Gottfried  Benn;  Bengt  Ltdjortt  och 
Strindberg  under  lnfernol(riten,  Erik  Vendelfelt. — 
Ivar  Orgland  on  DaviA  Stefinsson;  Par  Lageri(pint 
ordhonn  och  btldkfinst  och  det  nya  milenet,  Leif  As- 
lund. — N.-B.  Stormbom  on  Aaro  Hellaakoski;  Nye 
dantke  bpger,  )0rgen  Andersen;  Problem  och  get  falter 
I  B/drn-Erth,  Hdi/ert  dit(tning,  Anton  Bohm;  Bellman 
och  doden,  Helmer  Ling. — Edpord  Munch  i  Strind¬ 
bergs  Inferno,  Goran  Lindstrdm;  Irland  og  Nit  Petersen, 
Cai  Clausen;  Hapet  tynger  i  en  Ifonlfylie,  Elisabeth 
Bergh. 

Multi-lingual 

The  American-German  Reptew.  XX1:3. — Ferdinand 
Flak^e:  German  Pioneer  fournalist  of  the  Southwest, 
Earl  W.  Fornell;  Inwardness — the  Key  to  German  In¬ 
stitutions,  James  C.  O’Flaherty. 

The  Americas.  XI  :3. — The  " Alternatipa" :  A  Study 
in  Spanith-Creole  Relations  in  Sepenteenth-Century 
Peru,  Antunine  Tibesar;  Un  dictamen  francttcano- 
agustiniano  tobre  el  terpicio  personal  y  libertad  de  lot 
indios  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Lima,  1598,  Lino  G.  Canedo. 

Annales  Unipersitatis  Sarapiensis  ( Philosophie- 
L^ttres).  111:1-2. — Issue  in  tribute  to  Paul  Dimuff  of 
the  Faculte  des  Lettres  of  the  University  of  the  Saar. 
Maurice  Bemol's  study  of  the  critical  methods  of 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Val6ry;  Alfred  de  Vigny  et  sa  pa- 
rente  apec  Regnard,  Alexandre  Calame;  Let  deux  per- 
tiont  de  "Sac  au  dot,"  Marcel  Cressot;  Sources  ro- 
manetquet  et  creation  dramatique  chez  Maripaux,  F. 
Dcloffre;  Victor  Hugo,  Arnaud  de  I'Ari^ge  et  Tepitode 
de  "L’archepeque,"  J.  B.  Duroselle;  Introduction  h 
I'etude  de  Pascal  mondain,  Jean  Mesnard;  Structure  et 
signification  d'  "Horace,"  Guy  Michaud;  La  genHe  du 
del  laforguien,  Pierre  Reboul. 

Atlante.  111:1. — Ruiz  de  Alarcdn,  Alfonso  Reyes; 
Gorottiza  and  England,  Jefferson  Rea  Spell. 

Botteghe  Otcure.  No.  14. — Distinguished  literary  re¬ 
view  featuring  466  pages  of  modern  verse  and  prose 
by  well  known  or  newly  discovered  writers  in  French, 
English,  German,  Italun. 

Ixt  Cahiert  Luxembourgeolt. — Unnumbered  special 
issue  on  Radio  Luxembourg;  well  documented,  richly 
illustrated. 

Culture.  XV:4. — What  Is  a  Canadian?  Fridiric 
Brunner. 

Erasmus.  Vll:9-10,  11-12,  13-14,  15-16,  17-18, 
19-20,  21-22,  23-24. — “Speculum  Scientiarum”  spe¬ 
cializing  in  scholarly  reviews  of  scholarly  books  in  the 
field  of  the  humanities  including  important  sections  on 
literature  and  philology. 

Etudes  Anglaitet.  VI1:4. — Une  curiotiU  Uttercure, 
L.  Cazamian  4t  A.  Koszul;  Le  "journal"  de  Becljford, 
Andr6  Parreaux;  Michael  Wodhull,  maitre  de  Southey 
et  disciple  de  Rousseau,  J.  Voisine. 

Etudes  Germaniquet.  X:l. — "Eine  Meerfahrt," 
d'Eichendorff,  G.  Pauline;  Ernst  pon  Salomon:  ton 
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milieu,  set  ideet,  ses  recits  (II),  Picrre-Paul  Sagave; 
Angelus  Sileiius,  Henri  Plard;  La  satson  nll(eenne, 
Claude  David;  Le  roman  dans  I'Allemagne  de  iouest, 
Jacques  Martin. 

The  French  Review.  XXVIII ;3,  4. — Uterature  in 
France,  1954,  Laurent  I^Sage;  Ernsl  Renan's  Analysis 
of  Channing,  Adrian  Jaffe;  Charles  Nodier:  A  Re-Ex- 
aminasion,  Richard  Switzer;  The  Rabelais  Quadncen- 
tennial,  1953,  Samuel  F.  Will. — Master  Versus  Man: 
Or  Regnier's  Lyrical  Integration,  Hugo's  Dream  of 
Triumph  and  Arnold’s  Abdication,  Marie  C.  Mengers; 
Cervantes'  “El  celoso  extremeho"  and  Beaumarchais' 
“Le  Barbier  de  Seville,"  Frank  Sedwick;  Patricia  M. 
Gatliercole  on  the  French-Canadian  poets  Saint-Denys 
(iarneau  and  Anne  Hebert. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXVIILI,  2. — The  “Nibe- 
lungenlied"  in  19th  Century  American  Periodicals, 
Elizabeth  E.  Bohning;  The  Role  of  the  Mother  in  Five 
Pre-War  School  Editions  of  Erich  Kdstner's  Worl(t, 
Raymond  A.  Wiley;  A  Note  on  jean  Paul,  Estelle  Mor¬ 
gan;  Erinnerung  an  Otto  Behagel,  Heinrich  Schneider. 
— Die  Wandlungen  des  Doppelgdngermotivs  in  Georg 
Kaisers  letzten  Wer/^en,  Margaret  Kober  Mcrzbach; 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  and  the  Philistine,  Peter  Bruning; 
Das  autobiographische  Element  in  Carl  Hauptmanns 
“Einhart  der  Lachler,"  Salo  Wcindling. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  IX :6. — La  dottrina  crociana 
dell'intuixione  e  I'intelligenxa  neU'arte,  Filippo  Pie- 
montese;  £/  problema  de!  fundamento  en  Heidegger — 
La  busqueda  de!  ser,  Manuel  Gonzalo  Casas;  H  pensiero 
filosofico  di  Francesco  Olgiati,  Michele  Schiavone. 

Hispania.  XXXVIILI. — The  Essays  of  Romulo  Galle¬ 
gos,  John  A.  Crow;  The  Contemporary  Mexican  Thea¬ 
ter,  Frank  Dauster;  La  mu/er  y  la  frustraci6n  en  las 
comedias  de  Garcia  Lorca,  Joseph  W.  Zdenek;  Gald6s' 
Conception  of  Beauty,  Truth  and  Reality  in  Art,  Ned 
J.  Davison. 

Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXV;  1. — 
Tempest  in  Tehuantepec,  1529:  Local  Events  in  Im¬ 
perial  Perspective,  C.  Harvey  Gardiner;  Charles  Gib¬ 
son  reviews  Cuauhtemoc  by  Salvador  Toscano. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXIII:  I. — Calderon's  Popularity  in 
the  Spanish  Indies,  Everett  W.  Hesse;  The  “Enion- 
tradas  correspondencias"  of  Sor  fuana  Ines:  An  In¬ 
terpretation,  Irving  A.  Leonard. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Bool^s.  V:4. 
— The  Index  Translationum,  Robert  L.  Collison;  Con¬ 
temporary  Norwegian  Uterature,  tiptie  Qvamme. 

Italica.  XXXI  :4. — The  Accademia  degli  Alterati  and 
Uterary  Taste  from  1570  to  1600,  Bernard  Weinberg; 
Croce  e  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Angelo  A.  De  Gennaro. 

fahrbuch  der  6tterreichischen  Bytantinischen  Gesell- 
schaft.  No.  3. — Featuring  scholarly  topical  articles  and 
pertinent  bcKik  reviews. 

Ubri.  V:2. — “International  Library  Review”  fea¬ 
turing  original  papers  on  all  aspects  of  librarianship 
and  IFLA-FIAB  communications. 

The  Modern  Language  fournal.  XXXIXtl,  2. — The 
Influence  of  Emile  Zola  on  the  Five  Major  Naturalistic 
Novelists  of  Brazil,  Dorothy  S.  Loot. — The  Distinctive 
Character  of  Italian  Romanticism,  Joseph  Rossi;  ar¬ 
ticles  on  modern  language  teaching. 

Modern  Philology.  LII:3. — Die  Editionsgetchichte 
des  "Acl(ermann  aus  Bohmen":  etn  Uteraturbencht, 


Arno  Schirokauer  (f):  Locl(e  and  the  "Dissolution  of 
the  Ego,"  Ernest  Tuveson;  The  Critical  Reception  of 
fohnson's  "Dictionary"  in  the  Latter  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  Gertrude  E.  Noyes;  Coleridge's  Early  Knowledge 
of  German,  Werner  W.  Beyer. 

Monatshefte.  XLVI:7,  XLVILI,  2.— Some  Parallels 
to  the  Tree  Dream  in  "Ruodlieb,"  Paul  Schach;  Das 
Niebelungenlied,  Arno  Schirokauer  (f):  Heinrich  von 
Kleist's  Pnmer  for  Propaganda  Analysis,  Gustave  Ma- 
thieu;  The  Sources  of  the  Goethe-Tobler  Fragment 
“Die  Natur,"  Mark  O.  Kisder. — The  Other  Face  of 
Expressionism,  Walter  H.  Sokel;  Ulla  Winblad:  Words 
and  Music  by  Zucl(mayer  and  Bellman,  Ian  C.  Lorain; 
Henry  Hatheld  on  Hcimito  von  Doderer’s  Die  Strudl- 
hofstiege;  Ida  Griifin  Hahn-Hahn,  Margaret  Kober 
Merzbach. — William  H.  McClain  on  E.  T.  A.  Hoff¬ 
mann's  Meister  Floh;  RiHte's  “Requiem  auf  den  Tod 
eines  Knaben,"  Herman  Salinger;  Verlust  der  Mille? 
Marianne  Thalmann;  Eriut  S.  Triimpler  on  Mdnke's 
Die  Hand  der  feterte;  Thomas  Mann's  Faust  and  Beet¬ 
hoven,  Edward  Engelberg. 

Panorama.  111:10,  11. — Escuchar  a  lot  pueblos  de! 
mundo,  Robert  Redheld;  Cuatro  simbolos  en  la  filosofia 
de  Plotino,  Mariano  Iberico;  Crittca  e  julgamento  es- 
tetico,  Euryalo  Cannabrava. — Herman  Melville  en  el 
Peru,  Estuardo  Nunez;  Panorama  continental  de!  indi- 
genismo,  Juan  Comas. 

PML,4.  LXXil. — The  Imagery  of  Saint-fohn  Perse's 
“Neiges,"  Arthur  J.  Knodel;  The  “Perdido"  as  a  Type 
in  Some  Spanish -American  Novels,  Arnold  Chapman; 
Sens  de  “La  nausee,"  Robert  Champigny;  The  Ut¬ 
erary  Criticism  of  fohn  Middleton  Murry,  William  W. 
Heath;  Hopkins  and  the  Prometheus  Myth,  Sister 
Mary  Humiliata. 

Quaderni  Ibero-Amencani.  No.  16. — Cuatro  textot 
espanoles  en  busca  de  una  posible  fuente  italiana, 
Antonio  Rodriguez  Mofiino;  Caratteri  del  Modernitmo 
spagnolo,  Inoria  Pepe;  “Versos  de!  domingo"  di  fose 
Maria  Vaiverde,  Francesco  Tentori;  El  nuevo  huma- 
nismo  hispano-americano,  Guillermo  Moron;  Una  nota 
sopra  "Platero  y  Yo,"  Sergio  Ferraro. 

Revue  de  Utth-ature  Compar^e.  XXVIII :4. —  Special 
section,  L'anniversaire  de  Sainte-Beuve,  with  articles  by 
J.  Bonnerot,  Cl.  Charlier,  A.  G.  Lehmann,  and  notes 
by  R.  Mulhauser,  J.  Bonnerot,  P.  Ciureano,  B.  Mun- 
tcano;  Fernand  Baldensperger  on  Carlo-Giovanni-Ma- 
ria  Denina  as  precursor  of  comparative  literature; 
Stefan  Zeroms^i  et  la  France,  Miriam  Krampf. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  VIII  :30. — Ar¬ 
ticles  on  Kant  by  M.  Gucroult,  P.  l.achiezc-Rey,  A.  C. 
Ewing,  N.  Rotcnstreich,  J.  Elibinghaus,  G.  Toncllt,  A. 
Hayen,  S.J. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie.  XCVII;4. — 
Scheinbare  und  wirl(liche  Inkongruenzen  in  den  Dra- 
men  des  Aristophanes  (concl.),  Wilhelm  Siiss;  Pylos 
und  Melos  (on  Thukydides),  Hans  Herter;  Horace's 
Epistle  to  Florus  (Epitt.2Z),  Michael  J.  McGann;  De 
fonte  codicum  Mamhanorum,  G.  P.  Goold. 

Rivitta  di  Letterature  Moderne.  V:4. — Rimbaud  in 
Italia,  Franco  Petralia. 

Romance  Philology.  VIII :3. — The  "PHerinage  de 
Charlemagne":  Poem,  Legend,  and  Problem,  Ronald 
N.  Walpole;  Etymology  and  Historical  Grammar,  Ya¬ 
kov  Malkiel. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musfe  Guten¬ 
berg  Smsse).  XL:4. — Die  Drudge  der  “GbttUchen 
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Muhte"  von  1521,  Peter  Hcgg;  Handbtuh  der  Pretse 
drr  Hfimaivertrtebfnen,  Karl  Weber;  |.  O.  Kehrit  on 
the  eightieth  annivertary  of  Sebelspalter. 

Siandpunte.  IX  :2,  3,  4. — Oor  StmboUek  by  Toliuf, 
G.  I^kker;  Martman  cn  Zuid-Afril(a,  anon.;  J.  Greshoff 
on  Raymond  Brulez. —  Vyf-cn  twintig  faar  Ajnkaanse 
Ijieratuur  in  Voflvlug,  A.  P,  Grov<;  Oni  Toneel:  'n 
Braakland,  flermien  IXimmute;  ’n  Kwarteeu  van  Smd- 
Afrikaante  Toonkuns,  Anton  Hartman;  Die  Kuns  van 
'n  Kwarteeu,  Matthy*  Bokhortt. — The  Theme  of  Re- 
ipontibility  in  fuliui  Caeiar,  N.  ).  Marquard;  Aante- 
keninge  by  die  Herleet  van  "By  die  Monument,"  G. 
liekkcr;  Rob.  AntonisMrn  on  poet*  N.  P.  van  Wyk  Louw 
and  1>.  |.  Opperman;  Nederlands  Prota.  De  Letter- 
kunde  en  Indie,  |.  Grevhoff. 

Vox  Komanua.  XIV:1. — “Annalet  Helvetic!  Ex- 
plorandii  Linguu  Romanicu  Dcitinati,”  featuring  14 
topical  scholarly  articles. 

Wiener  Beitrdge  xur  Engliichen  Philologie.  No.  62. 
— Anglo-Ameruana.  Karl  Brunner,  ed.  Issue  dedicated 
to  Professor  Leo  Hibler-larbmannsport  on  the  occasion 
of  his  seventieth  anniversary.  Of  particular  topical  in¬ 
terest  to  B.A.  readers:  The  Early  Poems  of  Sir  Richard 
Eanihawe,  Geoffrey  Bullough;  Austrian  Surveillance  of 

M  M 


I'he  Septemlier  1954  issue  of  France-Asie  was  No. 
100  in  the  existence  of  this  excellent  review,  and  the 
occasion  was  properly  marked  by  a  special  issue  featur¬ 
ing  congratulatory  messages  and  an  exquisite  cover  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  "Kim-Van-Kieu,"  hand-stamped  on 
silk  by  Tu-Duy^n.  B.A.'t  Editor  having  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  well-wishers  renews  his  aingratulations  to 
Franie-Asie  and  its  Editor,  Rene  de  Berval,  who  is 
also  at  the  helm  of  the  English  language  review  Asia 
and  has  done  outstanding  pioneer  work  in  Oriental- 
Western  cultural  relations. 

The  Aryan  Path,  organ  of  The  Indian  Institute  of 
Culture,  has  entered  its  26th  year  of  continuous  pub¬ 
lication.  Our  warmest  congratulations  to  this  valiant 
confrere  which  looks  back  much  Uxs  modestly  on 
twenty-five  years  of  spiritual  achievement  in  its  Silver 
Jubilee  issue  (January  1955).  Throughout  the  quarter 
century  of  its  existence  The  Aryan  Path  has  lived  up 
to  Its  original  "prospectus"  of  being  "a  high-class  jour¬ 
nal,  non-political,  and  mainly  devoted  to  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  spiritual,  idealistic  and  humanitarian  prin¬ 
ciples." 

A  worthy  and  distinctly  promising  addition  to  the 
crop  of  new  German  literary  periixlicals  is  Texte  und 
Zetchen,  edited  by  Alfred  Andersch,  one  of  the  authors 
belonging  to  Gruppe  -17,  and  issued  from  both  Berlin 
and  Neuwied/Rhein  by  the  Hermann  Luchterhand 
Verlag.  The  first  number  reveals  fine  selective  bal¬ 
ance  between  fiction,  verse,  essay,  and  criticism,  and 
has  a  vigorous  glossary.  Blatter.  Our  welcome  and 
good  wishes  fur  steady  growth  and  long  life  to  a  new¬ 
comer  of  quality. 


Byron  in  Greece,  Wilfred  S.  IXiwden;  Shakespeare's 
platonische  Wende,  Karl  Hammerle;  On  the  Author¬ 
ship  of  the  Old  English  "Phoenix,"  Otto  Hietsch;  Who 
Are  the  Best  American  Writers?  Jay  B.  Hubbell; 
Mensch  und  Natur  in  der  englischen  Dichtung  des 
friihen  17.  fahrhunderts,  Siegfried  Korninger;  Der 
Humor  in  Melville’s  "Moby  Dick,"  Harro  Heinz  Kiih- 
nelt;  Of  Time  and  the  River  in  Recent  American  Fic¬ 
tion,  Ernest  E.  l.eisy;  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  Rudolf  Siih- 
nel;  Zur  Dichtungstheorie  und  Romanform  der  Vik- 
torianer,  Friedrich  Wild. 

Yale  French  Studies.  No.  14. — On  Today’s  French 
I'heater.  fean  Vilar  and  the  TNP,  Jacques  Guichar- 
neau;  Paris  Audiences,  Pans  Theatres,  Jean  Collignon; 
The  French  Theatre  and  the  Concept  of  Communion, 
Wallace  Fowlie;  A  Drama  of  Essence:  Salacrou  and 
Others,  Jacques  Fauve;  Edith  Kern  on  Samuel  Beckett's 
Waiting  for  Godot;  Adamov  or  "le  sens  litteral"  in  the 
Theatre,  Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.;  Theatre  in  a  Mirror: 
Anouilh,  Robert  Champigny;  Georges  Neveux:  A  The¬ 
ater  of  Adventure,  Germaine  Brce;  fean  Cocteau:  The¬ 
atre  as  Parade,  Neal  Oxenhandler;  Maulnier:  In  and 
Above  the  Conflict,  Raymond  Giraud;  Sartre's  "Lucifer 
and  the  Lord,"  Paul  Ricueur;  Henri  Peyre  in  memoriam 
Paul  Claudel. 

M  M 


A  new  periodical  in  Spanish,  from  Havana,  has  made 
its  appearance.  Directed  by  }os6  Rodriquez  Feo,  its 
Vol.  I,  number  1  came  out  in  January,  1955.  Ciclon 
includes  both  poetry  and  prose,  and  replaces  Origenes, 
now  defunct.  Its  origin  and  the  demise  of  Origenes 
arose  from  a  dispute  between  the  co-directors  of  the 
latter  over  the  publication  of  an  article  by  the  poet 
Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez  referring  to  Vicente  Aleixandre. 
I'he  new  publication  will  cover  poetry  and  prose  as  did 
its  predecessor. 

Beginning  with  its  Winter  1955  issue.  Partisan  Re¬ 
view  has  become  a  quarterly.  I'he  Editors  state  that 
the  financial  situation  of  the  magazine,  which  began 
its  distinguished  career  as  a  monthly,  and  a  few  years 
ago  became  a  bi-monthly,  makes  it  impossible  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  them  to  continue  publishing  six  issues  a  year. 
However,  the  decrease  in  frequency  will  be  compen¬ 
sated  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  periodical,  from 
an  average  of  118  pages  to  144  pages. 

Augenblick  is  a  noteworthy  new  German  quarterly, 
edited  by  Max  Bense  and  issued  from  both  Krefeld 
and  Baden-Baden  by  the  Agis-Verlag.  Its  emphasis 
is  on  philosophy,  aesthetics,  and  polemics,  its  intel¬ 
lectual  and  political  tendency  outspokenly  anti-re¬ 
storative,  favoring  experimenting  and  opposing  "the 
new  German  levelling.” 

We  learn  with  sincere  regret  that  the  excellent 
monthly  Neue  Schweixer  Rundschau  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued — for  the  time  being — with  its  April  1955  issue, 
after  twenty-two  years  of  continuous  publication. 


It  appears  monthly,  contains  pp.  ot  reviews  and  a  list  of  the  latest  publications,  and  deals  with 
General  Works,  Philosophy,  Psychoiofy,  Religion,  Law,  Social  Sciences,  Philology,  Literature, 
History  of  Art,  Music,  Archaeology,  Antiquity,  History,  Ethnography,  Geography.  The  special 
feature  of  Erttmus  is  its  "Universality"  ( SckwetKtrueke  HockschtdMtitmng) ,  the  remarkable 
precision  of  its  criticism  (DU  WeUtvoche),  and  itt  unique  ideological  policy  (Albert  Thiele). 

Extracts  from  critkisms: 

“We  cannot  commend  Erasmus  too  highly  for  being  truly  an  achievement  which 
we  only  dared  hope  for  in  our  dreams  and  of  which  we  only  see  the  outline  on 
the  horizon  of  the  future.**  (Voz  del  EMa,  Montevideo) 

“We  feel  the  bracing  and  healthy  air  of  constructive  criticism,  tempered  by  the 
art  of  subde  feeling  and  the  will  to  understand  things  of  a  different  nature.** 

(Siidwestfunk/UKW,  Baden-Baden) 

“For  the  scientist  Erasmus  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  tool.**  (Radio  Wien) 

Stecheri-Hafner,  Inc.^  New  York  3 

or  H.  R.  Sauerlander  &  Co.,  Aarau,  Switzerland 
(Review  copies  and  editorial  correspondence  to  be  sent  to  Erasmus,  Riedeselstr.  61,  Darmstadt, 
Germany) 


The  PARIS  REVIEW 

ig  an  international  literary  quarterly  published  from  two  of  the  world's 
creative  crossroads — Paris  and  New  York.  It  is  entirely  in  English,  and 
offers  a  wealth  of  bright  material  for  the  discerning  reader. 

The  PARIS  REVIEW 


contains  stories,  poems,  portfolios  of  drawings,  interviews  in  dialogue  form 
with  famous  writers,  articles,  memoirs,  translations  from  French,  Italian, 
Dutch,  Greek,  etc. — in  short,  a  choice  representation  of  current  literature  and 
art  in  Europe  and  America. 


The  PARIS  REVIEW 


costs  only  $3.00  or  16  shillings  or  800  francs  a  year,  may  be  ordered  from 
2  (x>lumbu8  Circle,  New  York  City,  19;  or  55  Welbcck  Street,  London;  or  8, 
rue  Garanciere,  Paris  6. 


‘‘Th*  ontstanding  genaral  jounal  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  erery  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications,  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  University, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Published  by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Current  subscription,  $4IX)  a  year.  Foreign  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  Canada),  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A  fun^. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue,  St  Louis  5,  Missouri 

NOW  AVAILABLE— The  third  revised  edition  (1949)  of  "VOCATION- 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS” 
W  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Obtainable  from  the  Business  Manager  of  the  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Price  30  cents,  postpaid,  payable  in  advance. 


**  BuUerin  of  Selected  Book* 

International  Choix  de  Notices  Critiques 

A  quarterly  guide  to  notable  books  published  throughout  the  world, 
except  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  The  literature  of 
countries  with  limited  means  of  inter-communication  receives  special 
attention.  The  main  features  are  condensed  reviews  contributed  1^  ex¬ 
perts.  Each  number  contains  two  articles  related  to  international  literature 
or  translation.  Additional  items  of  information  appear  in  the  section 
entitled  ‘Events — Inquiries — Requests*. 

THE  BULLETIN  OF  SELECTED  BOOKS  provides  information  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  literature  and  current  affairs,  educationalists,  sociol¬ 
ogists,  writers,  translators,  librarians,  and  publishers. 

Subscription  rates:  U.S.A.  $2  yearly  in  advance 
British  Isles  and  all  countries  outside  the  IJ.S.A.  11/6  yearly  in  advance 
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Requests  for  subscription  and  specimen  copies  should  be  addressed  to 
The  E^tor,  62  Glebe  Place,  London,  S.W.3. 


